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Note to the Reader 


All quotations from primary source material, including both manuscript and 

printed sources, retain the original spelling and capitalization. Punctuation 

has not been regularized, with the sole exception of the virgule (‘/’), which 

has been replaced by a comma. Abbreviations and contractions have been ex- 

panded, and the added letters are indicated in italics. References to signature 

marks make use of the symbols used in the original source, including symbols 
"a 


such as ‘r’, ‘?, "2, and “+”. All unattributed translations are my own. Biblical cita- 
tions are taken from the 161 King James Version unless otherwise indicated. 
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Prologue 


When Thomas More's Utopia was printed in 1516, the English humanist de- 
scribed the language situation of the fictional insular community as follows: 


They study all the branches of learning in their native tongue, which is 
not deficient in terminology or unpleasant in sound and adapts itself as 
well as any to the expression of thought.! 


Disciplinas ipsorum lingua perdiscunt. Est enim neque verborum inops 
nec insuavis auditu nec ulla fidelior animi interpres est.? 


More sketches a monolingual ideal in which all the inhabitants of the island 
were able to understand each other? Their language allowed them to clearly 
express all their thoughts and opinions, as its vocabulary was rich enough to 
cover any topic. 

Itis striking to note how different this Utopian language ideal was from the 
context in which More's book was printed. The first edition was published in 
Leuven, in the multilingual Low Countries. Whereas in the largest part of the 
region Dutch dialects were spoken as a first language, it also contained an area 
where varieties of French were the native tongue. These dialects presented sig- 
nificant differences, so that even within the Dutch or French language no uni- 
formity existed. Next to these two native vernacular tongues, Latin continued 
to play a large role in several domains of public life. In fact, most printed books 
were published in Latin, even though it became increasingly possible to study 
‘all the branches of learning in [one's] native tongue’* This language situation 
came under scrutiny in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Although scholarly research has focused mainly on the defences and stan- 
dardization of the Dutch language, the sixteenth-century Low Countries 
witnessed a much broader fascination with language and communication. 
Diverse answers were given to a wide range of questions: how to deal with the 
complex multilingual situation in the Low Countries? Was the dialectal variety 


1 T. More, Utopia (G. M. Logan & R. M. Adams, Eds.), revised edition, (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002), 64. 

2 T.More, Utopia: Latin Text and English Translation (G. M. Logan, R. M. Adams, & C. H. Miller, 
Eds.) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), 112, 154-156. 

3 P. Swiggers, L'Utopia de Thomas More: l'illusion de la réalité, peinte en langage’. In O. Pot 
(Ed.), Langues imaginaires et imaginaire de la langue (Geneva: Droz, 2018), 109-11. 

4 More, Utopia (2002), 64. 
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PROLOGUE XIII 


a blessing or part of the Babylonian curse? Should one particular language or 
dialect be privileged? And how could the local French and Dutch vernaculars 
be improved? 

The reflections on language in the Low Countries took place not just in 
Dutch-speaking circles, but also in French- and Latin-speaking ones. Even 
more importantly, the Dutch language was not the only topic of debate, as in- 
terest was also shown in other languages, particularly French. This aspect has 
been neglected in the monolingual research tradition, even though it is a logi- 
cal consequence of the fact that the context in which the discussions took place 
was fundamentally multilingual. French and Dutch co-existed and interacted 
with each other in many professional and social domains. The aristocracy, for 
example, was primarily French-speaking. William of Orange himself—the 
pater patriae, or father of the fatherland, who led the Dutch Revolt—spoke 
better French than Dutch. The culture of the Low Countries was not Dutch, 
but multilingual. 

By studying the language debates in the early modern Low Countries from 
the point of view of the local multilingual situation, insight is gained into the 
way in which every day multilingual experiences incited a diverse range of 
questions and answers. In specific professional and social environments, such 
as printing houses, the workforce was to some degree plurilingual, and was con- 
tinuously confronted with the issue of communication and language. It was 
often in places like these that reflections and discussions on language arose. 

Four such locales will receive special attention as hotbeds of discussion 
of language: the above-mentioned printing houses, but also French schools, 
Calvinist churches, and chambers of rhetoric. In order to trace the connections 
between daily experiences and views on language in the Low Countries, each of 
these four places is approached through a particular key individual whose life 
and participation in the discussions on language will form the starting point 
for further enquiries on the reflections that took place in this environment. 

The language debates in the Low Countries were rooted in the local language 
context, but they also formed part of a larger early modern Europe-wide fasci- 
nation with language. Everywhere, specimens of historical and contemporary 
languages were collected, compared, studied, and discussed. Many supporters 
of the Dutch vernacular took up arguments and ideas from the discussions 
that had been going on elsewhere, all the while evaluating to what extent they 
were also applicable to the Dutch tongue. At the same time, a sense of compe- 
tition can be discerned between the different regions of the Christian world, as 
people started to compare and evaluate the various languages. 

Within the broad Europe-wide fascination with language in the sixteenth 
century, the particular multilingual situation in the Low Countries gave rise 
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XIV PROLOGUE 


to specific questions and answers. These concerned both Dutch and French, 
and occasionally even other languages. Through the focus on specific multi- 
lingual places, a wide range of voices can be heard, while connections can be 
seen with everyday language experiences. Meanwhile, the relationship with 
the discussions elsewhere in Europe will not be forgotten. New light will thus 
be shed on these debates in the Dutch- and French-speaking Low Countries. 
The discussions are treated in all their diversity, rather than as directed solely 
at the uniformization of Dutch. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Fascinating Multilingualism 


1 Introduction 


The year 1546 constitutes a pivotal moment in the history of the Dutch lan- 
guage. It was in this year that Ghent schoolmaster and printer Joos Lambrecht 
published his Naembouck. Not only was this the first alphabetically ordered 
dictionary with a variant of Dutch as its source language, it is also considered 
to be the first purist dictionary of this vernacular. As such, the Naembouck is 
part of a sixteenth-century trend in the Low Countries, that focused on the 
rejection of foreign— usually French or Latin—loanwords. Needless to say, no 
historical overview of the Dutch tongue fails to mention this work. However, 
rather than a monolingual feat focused solely on the promotion of Dutch, the 
Naembouck is a Dutch-French dictionary designed for the instruction of the 
latter tongue. Moreover, Lambrecht used a new way of spelling both Dutch and 
French words that was strongly inspired by French orthographical treatises. 

The Naembouck is not a product of simple veneration of Dutch, but of an 
inquisitive mind interested in the languages he encountered in his everyday 
life. The sixteenth-century Low Countries were, indeed, fundamentally multi- 
lingual. While Latin continued to be an important player in the interregional, 
scholarly, and religious fields, the vernacular realm saw Dutch and French dia- 
lects in constant contact. Although French was the native tongue in a smaller 
geographic region, it played an important role as an aristocratic, administrative, 
judicial, and interregional language in the Dutch-speaking areas. Lambrecht, 
as both a teacher of French and a printer in the city of Ghent, was confronted 
with this situation on a daily basis. It was in this context that he, along with 
many others, started thinking about the local languages of his region. From the 
1540s onwards, this culminated in intense reflections on the status of Dutch 
and French and on the form in which they should be forged in order to reach a 
golden mean that was understandable to everyone. 


11 Illustration, Purification, Construction, Standardization 

The sixteenth century was marked by the production of a large number of dic- 
tionaries, orthographical treatises, and grammars of many of the languages of 
Europe. Everywhere, people were fascinated with language. While many obser- 
vations on classical and exotic languages, such as Persian, were written down, a 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


great deal of work was done on the local vernaculars as well.! Scholars interest- 
ed in this early modern language fascination have largely approached the topic 
from the point of view of one particular language. Such an initial monolingual 
approach was stimulated in part by the fragmentation of language depart- 
ments at universities that has existed since the nineteenth century. Moreover, 
well-defined studies were needed to lay a solid foundation before further com- 
parative and cross-over research could be undertaken. However, to this day, 
only one monograph, written in the 1950s, deals with the early-modern dis- 
cussions about the vernacular which took place in the Low Countries: Lode 
Van den Branden's Het streven naar verheerlijking, zuivering en opbouw van het 
Nederlands in de 16* eeuw.” 

While he deserves praise for identifying large quantities of sources deal- 
ing with the Dutch language, Van den Branden's interpretations were, con- 
gruent with the contemporary research paradigm, guided by a teleological 
focus, trying to reveal how the Dutch language of his own time had come into 
being. He summarized the versatile discussions on language in the sixteenth- 
century Low Countries through the triptych of ‘illustration, purification, and 
construction of Dutch' also mentioned in his title. The manifold reflections 
have thus been reduced to three strands which were, indeed, strongly present. 
The first term, 'illustration' (‘verheerlijking’), receives no explanation by Van 
den Branden, but seems to target the same sense as Joachim Du Bellay's 1549 
manifesto on the French vernacular, Za deffence, et illvstration de la Langue 
Francoyse ‘Illustration’ in this context signifies rendering something—in this 
case, language— illustrious. ‘Purification’ (‘zuivering’) is the call for an exclu- 
sion of loanwords from other languages. ‘Construction’ (‘opbouw’), lastly, 


1 The Persian language was discussed by humanists, such as Franciscus Raphelengius and 
Justus Lipsius. T. Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages of Persian-German Language Comparison’. 
In G. Hassler (Ed.), History of Linguistics 2008: Selected Papers from the nth International 
Conference on the History of the Language Sciences (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2011). See: 
Chapter 3.3. 

2 The Pursuit of Illustration, Purification, and Construction of Dutch in the 16th Century. L. Van 
den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, zuivering en opbouw van het Nederlands in de 16* 
eeuw (Amhem: Gijsbers & Van Loon, 1967). An earlier edition of this book appeared in 1956. 

3 J. Du Bellay, La deffence, et illvstration de la Langue Francoyse (Paris: Arnoul l'Angelier 1549). 
I am grateful to Peter Burke for this suggestion. 

4 Van den Branden's definition of purification is a narrow one, focusing on loanwords alone 
and not on the exclusion of unwanted elements in general. For the different possible defini- 
tions of the term 'purism;, see: N. Langer & W. Davies, ‘An Introduction to Linguistic Purism* 
In N. Langer & W. Davies (Eds.), Linguistic Purism in the Germanic Languages (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2005), 3-4; N. Langer & A. Nesse, ‘Linguistic Purism’ In J. M. Hernández-Campoy & 
J. C. Conde-Silvestre (Eds.), The Handbook of Historical Sociolinguistics (Chichester: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2012), 608. 
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FASCINATING MULTILINGUALISM 3 


targets the creation of a standard, regularized, and uniform language that is 
suitable for any speech domain, be it literary or scholarly. 

Van den Branden's tripartite view, which is often repeated in more recent 
studies, indeed represents a considerable part of the opinions that were put 
forward by sixteenth-century language debaters.$ Many individuals praised 
Dutch, called for a rejection of words that had been borrowed from French and 
Latin, and proposed certain rules. Contemporaries also proposed, neverthe- 
less, a range of nuanced viewpoints and contradicting statements that do not 
fit Van den Branden's three main topics. The Dutch language was not moving in 
such a clear direction as it might have seemed. Furthermore, the general fasci- 
nation with language and wish to develop the vernacular which was prevalent 
at that time expressed itself in many more ways—for instance, as enquiries 
into the differences between languages, their particular characteristics, their 
histories, and so on. Moreover, there was a broad interest in languages other 
than Dutch: some inhabitants of the Low Countries, including native speakers 
of Dutch, also praised French and designed rules for its use. 

Van den Branden had a particular focus on calls for purification, highlight- 
ing the earliest authors who spoke out against loanwords but leaving out 
those who defended them, since they represented the norm.’ This led to the 
common misconception among scholars after Van den Branden that the anti- 
loanword movement was widely supported and knew little resistance. Marco 
Prandoni, for instance, assumed that the sixteenth-century Low Countries 
knew an ‘obsession of purity’ or even ‘an anti-French crusade in language'? 
These are overstatements: most language debaters had a nuanced opinion on 
loanwords, accepting them under certain conditions. Furthermore, many of 
those who supported borrowing explained their position with argumentations 
that reveal a conscious reflection on the nature of their mother tongue and 


5 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking. 

6 See, for instance: M. J. van der Wal & C. van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, fifth 
edition, (Houten: Spectrum, 2008), 186, 191, 195; J. Jansen, “Sincere Simplicity”: Gerbrand 
Bredero's Apprenticeship with Coornhert and Spiegel' Dutch Crossing, 41, 1 (2017), 6. 

7 Various monographs have been devoted to the issue of loanwords in European lan- 
guages. See, for instance: J. J. Salverda de Grave, De Franse woorden in het Nederlands 
(Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1920); N. van der Sijs, 
Leenwoordenboek: De invloed van andere talen op het Nederlands (The Hague: Sdu Uitgevers, 
1996); P. Durkin. Borrowed Words: A History of Loanwords in English (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014). 

8 M.Prandoni, Vive la France, à bas la France ! Contradictory Attitude Toward the Appropriation 
of French Cultural Elements in the Second Half of the Sixteenth Century: The Forewords of 
"Modern" Poetry Collections. In B. Noak (Ed.), Wissenstransfer und Auctoritas in der früh- 
neuzeitlichen niederlündischsprachigen Literatur (Góttingen: V&R Unipress, 2014), 188, 191. 
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a wish to develop Dutch. Because he did not count defences of borrowing as 
attempts to support Dutch, Van den Branden equated only purification with 
construction. This presents a problematic contradiction in his work. 

Wishing to contextualize his findings, Van den Branden pointed out 
three major supposed causes of the debates: Renaissance, humanism, and 
patriotism.? There is a grain of truth in this presentation of events, but it re- 
quires some complementary remarks.!° As Van den Branden's own examples 
amply show, these reflections on language were not confined to individuals 
with academic training, and many humanist scholars interacted with people 
from outside academic circles.! The fact that we know few examples of Latin 
texts commenting on vernacular treatises is, perhaps, caused in part by the 
fact that scholarly interest in mutual Latin-vernacular exchange is a relatively 
recent development D 


9 On the link between patriotism and language debates in the early modern period, see also: 
F. Chiappelli (Ed.), The Fairest Flower: The Emergence of Linguistic National Consciousness 
in Renaissance Europe (Florence: Accademia della Crusca, 1985); J. Noordegraaf, 
‘Nationalistische tendensen in de Nederlandse taalkunde’. In J. H. Hulstijn & S. R. Slings 
(Eds.) Eigen en vreemd: Identiteit en ontlening in taal, literatuur en beeldende kunst 
(Amsterdam: VU Uitgeverij, 1987); M. J. van der Wal, ‘De Opstand en de taal: Nationaal be- 
wustzijn en het gebruik van het Nederlands in het politieke krachtenveld’ De Zeventiende 
Eeuw, 10,1 (1994); M. Gosman, “A chaque nation sa langue" ou le triomphe du vulgaire’. In 
R. Nip (Ed.), Media Latinitas: A Collection of Essays to Mark the Occasion of the Retirement 
of L. J. Engels (Turnhout: Brepols, 1996), esp. 66. 

10 G. Rutten, ‘Waarom verscheen de Twe-Spraack in 1584? In T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & 
P. Swiggers (Eds.), De tuin der talen: Taalstudie en taalcultuur in de Lage Landen, 1450-1750 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2013). 

11 See: J. D. Janssens, ‘Het humanisme en de volkstaal (in het 16°-eeuwse Brabant). In 
J. D. Janssens, C. Matheeussen, & L. Verbesselt (Eds.), Humanisme in Brabant (Leuven: 
Acco, 1985); R. Waswo, Language and Meaning in the Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1987), 136; L. Formigari, A History of Language Philosophies (Amsterdam 
& Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 2004), 100-101; T. Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders": 
Het vroegmoderne taalvergelijkende onderzoek in de Lage Landen (Brussels: Paleis der 
Academiën, 2010); T. Deneire, ‘Ruzie in het Latijn over de volkstaal? Een poëtische dia- 
loog tussen Caspar Barlaeus en Constantijn Huygens herbezien’. Spiegel der Letteren, 54, 1 
(2012); J. Leonhardt, Latin: Story of a World Language (Cambridge MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2013), 194; P. Swiggers, ‘Taalonderricht en taalstudie in de vroegmoderne periode: 
Het pad naar de volkstalen’. In J. Papy (Ed.), Het Leuvense Collegium Trilingue 1517-1797: 
Erasmus, humanistische onderwijspraktijk en het nieuwe taleninstituut Latijn—Grieks— 
Hebreeuws (Leuven, Paris, & Bristol CT: Peeters, 2017), 71-73. 

12 See the following two projects of Jan Bloemendal: ‘Latin and Vernacular Cultures: 
Theatre and Public Opinion in the Netherlands, ca. 1510-1621 (2004-2009), which re- 
sulted in a volume published in 2015, and ‘Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular' 
(2010-2014), which led to the publication of a collection of articles in 2014. J. Bloemendal, 
‘Introduction: Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Some Thoughts Regarding Its 
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When reading early modern reflections on language, the notion of 'father- 
land' is indeed recurrent, as are expressions of competition with other regions 
and languages.? Van den Branden's idea of patriotism, however, is one that 
rejects other languages and that is only interested in the French model in so far 
as it can be surpassed. This narrow conception of love for the fatherland does 
injustice to the open-minded and multilingual ways in which inhabitants of 
the Low Countries, such as Lambrecht, supported both their local languages. 
The debates on the French language stood in continuity with those on Dutch, 
as ideas and arguments circulated and were assessed critically before they 
were adapted and adopted. 

Besides Van den Branden's work on the language debates, histories of Dutch 
have appeared at regular intervals over the past century, generally tracing the 
development of standard Durch This approach was applied by, among others, 
Guy Janssens, Ann Marynissen, Nicoline van der Sijs, and Roland Willemyns. 
They have laid the groundwork for scholars engaging with historical forms of 
Dutch while also appealing to members of the broader public wishing to learn 
the story of their mother tongue. By their very nature, however, their works 
rarely engaged with the fundamentally multilingual context in which the 
Dutch language evolved. A study by Ulrike Vogl on the terminology used in 
a selection of these overview works even revealed that they often harbour a 


Approach: In T. Deneire (Ed.), Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Language and 
Poetics, Translation and Transfer (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014); T. Deneire, ‘Introduction: 
Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: History and Introduction. In T. Deneire (Ed.), 
Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Language and Poetics, Translation and Transfer 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014); J. Bloemendal, "Introduction: Bilingualism, Multilingualism 
and the Formation of Europe. In J. Bloemendal (Ed.), Bilingual Europe: Latin and 
Vernacular Cultures, Examples of Bilingualism and Multilingualism c. 1300-1800 (Leiden 
& Boston: Brill, 2015). See further: J. Bloemendal, A. van Dixhoorn, & E. Strietman (Eds.), 
Literary Cultures and Public Opinion in the Low Countries, 1450-1650 (Leiden & Boston: 
Brill, 2011). 

13 On the historicity of the notion of national pride and its connection to one or multiple 
languages, see: D. A. Bell, Lingua Populi, Lingua Dei: Language, Religion and the Origins 
of French Revolutionary Nationalism’. American Historical Review, 100, 5 (1995); D. A. Bell, 
The Cult of the Nation in France: Inventing Nationalism, 1680-1800 (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 2001); D. Cowling, ‘Constructions of Nationhood in the Latin 
Writings of Henri Estienne’ Renessanceforum, 8, (2012). 

14 M.J. van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal: Standaardisatie-aspecten in de Nederlanden 
omstreeks 1650 (The Hague: Sdu Uitgevers, 1995); N. van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk: Het 
ontstaan van het ABN (The Hague: Sdu Uitgevers, 2004); G. Janssens & A. Marynissen, 
Het Nederlands vroeger en nu (Leuven: Acco, 2005); N. van der Sijs, Calendarium van 
de Nederlandse taal: De geschiedenis van het Nederlands in jaartallen (The Hague: Sdu 
Uitgevers, 2006); Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands; R. Willemyns, 
Dutch: Biography of a Language (New York: Oxford University Press, 2013). 
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negative attitude towards contact with French and Latin.5 Guy Janssens and 
Ann Marynissen, for instance, described French as a 'threat' to Dutch, and in 
general the term ‘Frenchification’ is often used to pejoratively describe French 
influence on the presumed purity and homogeneity of Dutch Ip 

Until a few decades ago, an important topic of interest in the fields of Dutch 
historical linguistics and the history of the Dutch language was the process 
of standardization." Scholars in these fields succesfully traced the move- 
ment from a plurality of language forms to one uniform language, based on 
a model designed by Einar Haugen. The four core processes of standardiza- 
tion proposed by Haugen are: the selection of a preferred language variety; the 
codification of this variety; the expansion of the function of this language form 
in public and private domains; and finally the acceptance of the selected and 
codified variety by the community.? 

Over the past decades, historical linguists like Marijke van der Wal have 
come to realize that the concept of standardization alone does not suffice to 


15 This negative modern view on language mixing neglects the fact that, at heart, no modern 
language ever knew a state of purity, as they are all, to some degree, derived from pre- 
existing ones. Langer & Nesse, ‘Linguistic Purism, 609—610. 

16 | U.Vogl, Standard Language Ideology and the History of Romance-Germanic Encounters. 
In C. Peersman, G. Rutten, & R. Vosters (Eds.), Past, Present and Future of a Language Border 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2015). Einar Haugen, Peter Burke, and David Cowling have studied the 
negative view on loanwords hidden in the modern terminology on borrowing in general, 
including the terms loanword’, ‘borrowing’, and ‘purification’ themselves. E. Haugen, ‘The 
Analysis of Linguistic Borrowing’. Language, 26, 2 (1950); P. Burke, ‘Langage de la pureté 
et pureté du langage’ Terrain, 31, (1998); D. Cowling, “Mendier les langues étrangéres": 
histoire d'une métaphore née de crises économiques (et autres). In X. Bonnier (Ed.), 
Le Parcours du comparant : pour une histoire littéraire des métaphores (Paris: Classiques 
Garnier, 2014). On the term ‘Frenchification see: W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Verfransing? Franse 
taal en Nederlandse cultuur tot in de revolutietijd’. Bijdragen en mededelingen betref- 

fende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 104, 4 (1989); W. T. M. Frijhoff, Multilingualism and 

the Challenge of Frenchification in the Early Modern Dutch Republic’ In C. Peersman, 
G. Rutten, & R. Vosters (Eds.), Past, Present and Future of a Language Border. (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2015). 

17 See the titles of the language histories of Marijke van der Wal and Nicoline van der Sijs: 
De moedertaal centraal: Standaardisatie-aspecten in de Nederlanden omstreeks 1650 (1995) 
and Taalals mensenwerk: Het ontstaan van het ABN (2004). 

18 On the process of standardization, see: E. Haugen, ‘Dialect, Language, Nation’ American 
Anthropologist, 68, 4 (1966); J. E. Joseph, Eloquence and Power: The Rise of Language 
Standards and Standard Languages (London: Frances Pinter Publishers, 1987); Van der 
Wal, De moedertaal centraal; R. Appel & P. Muysken, Language Contact and Bilingualism, 
second edition, (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005), 46—55. For additions 
to Haugen's four central processes, see: J. Milroy & L. Milroy, Authority in Language: 
Investigating Language Prescription & Standardisation, second edition, (London & New 
York: Routledge, 1991), 26—28. 
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grasp the variety of historical reality. Their research has now shifted to com- 
plement studies of uniformity with studies of variation.2° This book builds on 
this shift to show that such a level of diversity was equally present in metalin- 
guistic discourse, that is, reflections on language, on what the rules of a lan- 
guage should be or in what contexts it should be used.?! 

Until now, the early modern debates on language have been studied pri- 
marily by historical linguists and historians of language, while understanding 
them is an essential prerequisite for appreciating the literary culture of the 
time. They largely played out within the literary domain and for the most part 
concerned the language of writing. This book aims to look at the reflections on 
language from a literary historical perspective, placing them in their multilin- 
gual literary context rather than in a temporal development towards modern 
language forms. In the same way that Van den Branden's study matched the 
contemporary paradigm of the search for the standardization of individual 
languages, this book stands within the current paradigm that looks for syn- 
theses between a variety of approaches, in this case historical (socio)linguis- 
tics and historical literature, and research into standardization and diversity, 
monolingualism and multilingualism. 


19 R. J. Watts & P. Trudgill (Eds.), Alternative Histories of English (London: Routledge, 
2002); M. J. van der Wal, Onvoltooid verleden tijd: Witte vlekken in de taalgeschiedenis 
(Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2006), esp. 6—7; M. J. van der 
Wal, 'Standaardtalen in beweging: Standaardisatie en destandaardisatie in Nederland, 
Vlaanderen en Zuid-Afrika’. In M. J. van der Wal & E. Francken (Eds.), Standaardtalen 
in beweging (Amsterdam: Stichting Neerlandistiek VU, 2010); U. Vogl, 'Multilingualism 
in a Standard Language Culture. In M. Hüning, U. Vogl, & O. Moliner (Eds.), Standard 
Languages and Multilingualism in European History (Amsterdam & Philadelphia: 
Benjamins, 2012), 19-20; R. J. Watts, ‘Language Myths’. In J. M. Hernández-Campoy & 
J. C. Conde-Silvestre (Eds), The Handbook of Historical Sociolinguistics (Chichester: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2012). 

20 See, for instance: W. Ayres-Bennett, A History of the French Language Through Texts 
(London & New York: Routledge, 1996); W. Ayres-Bennett, Sociolinguistic Variation in 
Seventeenth-Century France: Methodology and Case Studies (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004); M. J. van der Wal & G. Rutten, 'Ego-Documents in a Historical- 
Sociolinguistic Perspective. In M. J. van der Wal & G. Rutten (Eds.), Touching the Past: 
Studies in the Historical Sociolinguistics of Ego-Documents (Amsterdam & Philadelphia: 
Benjamins, 2013); G. Rutten & M. J. van der Wal, Letters as Loot: A Sociolinguistic Approach 
to Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Dutch (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2014). See also the 
project 'Language Dynamics in the Dutch Golden Age, which studies the variety of lan- 
guage forms within the works of individual authors from the seventeenth century. 

21 On the notion of metalinguistic thought, see: S. Auroux, ‘Pour une histoire des idées lin- 
guistiques’. Revue de Synthèse, 4, 3-4 (1988). 
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1.2 Multilingual Research Axis 

In the last few decades, scholars have increasingly ventured to adopt a mul- 
tilingual scope.?? Historical multilingualism is now an established field of re- 
search, mapping the presence of multiple languages in specific environments, 
as well as the impact of that presence.?? A general acceptance has emerged 


22 K. Braunmüller & G. Ferraresi, ‘Introduction. In K. Braunmüller & G. Ferraresi (Eds.), 
Aspects of Multilingualism in European Language History (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2003); 
P. Burke, Languages and Communities in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2004); C. Peersman, G. Rutten, & R. Vosters (Eds.), Past, Present and 
Future of a Language Border: Germanic-Romance Encounters in the Low Countries (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2015). This development is also visible in the project ‘Medieval Francophone 
Literary Cultures Outside France (2011-2015), led by Simon Gaunt. Claire Kappler and 
Suzanne Thiolier-Méjean have even ventured to break free from the disproportionate 
focus on Europe in a volume on medieval multilingualism: C. Kappler & S. Thiolier- 
Méjean (Eds.), Le Plurilinguisme au Moyen Âge : Orient-Occident, de Babel à la langue une 
(Paris: L'Harmattan, 2008). 

23 L. Forster, The Poet's Tongues: Multilingualism in Literature (London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1970); D. Trotter, ‘Multilingualism in Later Medieval Britain: Introduction: In 
D. A. Trotter (Ed.), Multilingualism in Later Medieval Britain (Cambridge: Brewer, 2000); 
A. Knauth, ‘Literary Multilingualism 1: General Outlines and the Western World’. In 
L. Block de Behar, A. Knauth, D. R. Lopez, P. Mildonian, & J.-M. Djian (Eds.), Comparative 
Literature: Sharing Knowledges for Preserving Cultural Diversity (Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2007); 
W. T. M. Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw: Een verkenning (Amsterdam: KNAW 
Press, 2010); A. Putter & K. Busby, ‘Introduction: Medieval Francophonia'. In C. Kleinhenz 
& K. Busby (Eds.), Medieval Multilingualism: The Francophone World and its Neighbours 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2010); P. Pahta & A. Nurmi, ‘Multilingual Discourse in the Domain 
of Religion in Medieval and Early Modern England: A Corpus Approach to Research on 
Historical Code-Switching. In H. Schendl & L. Wright (Eds.), Code-Switching in Early 
English (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011); A. Classen, ‘Multilingualism in the Middle Ages and the 
Early Modern Age: The Literary-Historical Evidence. Neophilologus, 97, 1 (2012); M. Sebba, 
Language Mixing and Code-Switching in Writing: Approaches to Mixed-Language 
Written Discourse (New York: Routledge, 2012); J. Hsy, Trading Tongues: Merchants, 
Multilingualism, and Medieval Literature (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 2013); 
C. Joby, The Multilingualism of Constantijn Huygens (1596-1687). Amsterdam Studies in 
the Dutch Golden Age 4 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2014); A. Classen 
(Ed.), Multilingualism in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Age: Communication and 
Miscommunication in the Premodern World (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2016); W. T. M. Frijhoff, 
‘Codes, Routines and Communication: Forms and Meaning of Linguistic Plurality in 
Western European Societies in Former Times’ In W. T. M. Frijhoff, M.-C. Kok Escalle, 
& K. Sanchez-Summerer (Eds.), Multilingualism, Nationhood, and Cultural Identity 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2017); W. T. M. Frijhoff, M-C. Kok Escalle, & 
K. Sanchez-Summerer, ‘Languages and Culture in History: A New Series’. InW. T. M. Frijhoff, 
M.-C. Kok Escalle, & K. Sanchez-Summerer (Eds.), Multilingualism, Nationhood, and 
Cultural Identity (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2017); P. Pahta, J. Skaffari, & 
L. Wright (Eds.), Multilingual Practices in Language History: New Perspectives (Berlin: De 
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of Mikhail Bakhtin's notion of the 'inter-animation of languages’.2* With this 
term Bakhtin referred to the heightened awareness of and interest in language 
caused by the intensity of language contact in the early modern period. He 
stated that through the ‘complex intersection of languages, dialects, idioms, 
and jargons the literary and linguistic consciousness of the Renaissance was 
formed”? 

Indeed, it has become more and more clear that the large corpus of 
sixteenth-century European works studying and reflecting on language cannot 
be understood without taking into account the multilingualism that character- 
ized this region? Learning to speak or simply encountering another language 
besides one's mother tongue seems to create a certain distance with regard 
to the native language that allows one to question its form and nature 27 Of 


Gruyter Mouton, 2017). See also the project ‘Multilingualism: Empowering Individuals, 
Transforming Societies’ (2016-2020), led by Wendy Ayres-Bennett. 

24 In the original Russian text, Bakhtin used the terms 'interaction' and 'interorienta- 
tion’ next to 'inter-animation. M. M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World (H. Iswolsky, Tr.) 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1984), 470—471; P. Burke, ‘Cultures of Translation 
in Early Modern Europe: In P. Burke & R. Po-chia Hsia (Eds.), Cultural Translation in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), 36. 

25 Bakhtin, Rabelais, 470—471. 

26 . S.Delesalle & F. Mazière, ‘Meigret, la langue française et la tradition grammaticale’. 
In G. Defaux (Ed.), Lyon et l'illustration de la langue française à la Renaissance (Lyon: 
ENS Éditions, 2003), 48-49; V. Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe: From Plato to 
1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 58-60; Burke, Languages and 
Communities, 29, 67; C. Maass, 'Mehrsprachigkeit: Sprachbewusstsein in der Renaissance 
zwischen Ideal und textueller Praxis. In C. Maass & A. Volmer (Eds.), Mehrsprachigkeit 
in der Renaissance (Heidelberg: Winter, 2005), 14-15; S. Van Rossem, ‘Leven voor taal: Een 
portret van Cornelis Kiliaan’. In S. Van Rossem (Ed.), Portret van een woordenaar: Cornelis 
Kiliaan en het woordenboek in de Nederlanden (Antwerp: Provincie Antwerpen, 2007), 
14; P. Burke, Cultural Hybridity (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2009), 31; Van Hal, “Moedertalen 
en taalmoeders", 67; B. Ramakers, 'As Many Lands, As Many Customs: Vernacular Self- 
Awareness Among the Netherlandish Rhetoricians’ In J. P. Keizer & T. M. Richardson 
(Eds.), The Transformation of Vernacular Expression in Early Modern Arts (Leiden & 
Boston: Brill, 2012); T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers, ‘Taaldiversiteit en taalfasci- 
natie in de Renaissance: Een inleiding tot, en rondleiding door, de “tuin der talen”. In 
T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), De tuin der talen: Taalstudie en taalcultuur 
in de Lage Landen, 1450-1750 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), xii-xiii; T. Gruber, Mehrsprachigkeit 
und Sprachreflexion in der Frühen Neuzeit: Das Spanische im Königreich Neapel. Romanica 
Monacensia 81 (Tübingen: Gunter Narr Verlag, 2014); M. Saenger, ‘Introduction’ In 
M. Saenger (Ed.), Interlinguicity, Internationality, and Shakespeare (Montreal: McGill- 
Queen's University Press, 2014); J. Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 

27  Delesalle & Mazière, ‘Meigret, 48-49; Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 58—60; 
Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. See also: R. B. Le Page & 
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course, language comparison is not even possible without the knowledge of at 
least two languages, and thus by definition is unavailable to monolinguals. In 
the Low Countries, the multilingualism that could foster language awareness 
was present on all levels of society. This is no less true for the literary culture in 
which the language debates took place. 

In light of this realization, there is a need to recontextualize the sixteenth- 
century debates on the Dutch language and consider them against the back- 
drop of the existing vernacular situation, which equally included French. This 
consideration makes it possible—or even logical—for the author of this book, 
having a background in French literary history, to engage in this study on the 
literary culture of the Low Countries, thus strengthening the vital connection 
between French and Dutch literary studies. This book aims to show that reflec- 
tions on both vernacular languages of the sixteenth-century Low Countries 
were connected to and shaped by the local multilingual praxis, in which two 
vernaculars coexisted next to Latin. Paying attention to the multilingual real- 
ity in which these considerations emerged reveals that the sixteenth-century 
discussions on language in the Low Countries were part of a Europe-wide fas- 
cination with language characterized by an interest in both local and foreign 
languages. 

The central contention that language encounters sparked reflection and de- 
bate in the multilingual Low Countries can be illustrated on a micro-scale by 
adopting a spatial approach. Zooming in on particular places where individu- 
als dealt with different languages makes it possible to trace the connections 
between their experiences and the degree and form of their language aware- 
ness. A translator of songs might be expected to reflect on tonality and sound 
structure, while a language teacher would be more interested in spelling. 

Four sites or lieux have been selected: French schools, where mostly Dutch- 
speaking children learned French: Calvinist churches; printing houses; and 
chambers of rhetoric, fraternities whose members, called rhetoricians, gath- 
ered regularly to practise and discuss the art of rhetoric in the vernacular and 
thus produced many literary works. They furnish case studies of how the inter- 
action of people, languages, objects, and practices in a particular environment 
gave rise to certain questions in the sixteenth-century Low Countries. Each of 
these environments will be analysed in a separate chapter. 

To shed light on the everyday experiences and practices within these four 
environments, key individuals have been chosen who were plurilingual, 
about whose lives and language experiences some information is known, and 


A. Tabouret-Keller, Acts of Identity: Creole-Based Approaches to Language and Ethnicity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), esp. 3. 
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who played a central role in discussions on language. These individuals are: 
the schoolmaster and rhetorician Peeter Heyns; the printer of French origin 
Christophe Plantin (Christoffel Plantijn); and the Calvinist leader and psalm 
translator Philips of Marnix, Lord of Sainte-Aldegonde. All three of them were 
strongly engaged in the literary circles and culture of their time and wrote their 
share of literary texts. Their works and lives function as a starting point to ex- 
amine the four lieux. From there, the debates in the environments connected 
to the key individuals are traced, expanding to their friends, acquaintances, 
sympathizers, opponents, and predecessors, such as Joos Lambrecht. Through 
these steps it is shown that the sixteenth-century reflections on language in 
the Low Countries, which were part of a Europe-wide fascination with lan- 
guage, were shaped by local multilingual experiences. 


1.3 Debate 

Instead of using the notion of language progress as a framework for this study, 
it is the notion of debate that will be applied as a heuristic key to understand 
the sixteenth-century field of language reflection. This concept allows for an 
approach that takes into consideration all different voices and opinions, rather 
than the ones that came out on top. Whereas the term ‘dynamics’ has been 
proposed to study the interplay of different languages within the literary scene 
of this period, it hides the individuals behind it.28 The concept of debate brings 
them back to the stage. 

Applying the notion of debate, moreover, is consistent with the observa- 
tion of a culture of discussion in the more general sense in the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Low Countries, where discussion was fundamental to 
society.2 Historians of science have further shown that in this period, knowledge 


28 L. Nauta, ‘Introduction’. In L. Nauta (Ed.), Language and Cultural Change: Aspects of the 
Study and Use of Language in the Later Middle Ages and the Renaissance (Leuven: Peeters, 
2006); Deneire, ‘Introduction! 5; E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller, 'Avant-Propos. Vorwort. In 
E. Kammerer & Müller (Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la Renaissance : le travail de la 
langue. Sprachpolitik der Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler der Renaissance (Geneva: 
Droz, 2015), 15. 

29 W.T. M. Frijhoff & M. Spies, 1650, Bevochten eendracht: Nederlandse cultuur in Europese 
context (The Hague: Sdu Uitgevers, 1999), 218-224; A. van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten: 
Rederijkers in de Noordelijke Nederlanden (1480-1650) (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2009), 30-33. See also: K. Conermann, ‘Das Deutsche und die Vielsprachigkeit in 
der Frühzeit der Fruchtbringenden Gesellschaft: Der Köthener Hof als Laboratorium 
der Sprach- und Versarbeit. In J. Balsamo & A. K. Bleuler (Eds.), Les cours comme lieux 
de rencontre et d'élaboration des langues vernaculaires (1480-1620). Hófe als Laboratorien 
der Volkssprachigkeit (1480-1620) (Geneva: Droz, 2016), 335-336, 354; S. Dessì Schmid & 
j. Hafner, 'Die italienischen und franzósischen Akademien als Zentren frühneuzeitlicher 
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was generated and spread through debate and exchange, while the social ele- 
ment ensured the creation of communities of learning.?? Not all of the texts 
under scrutiny had explicit polemical purposes, but they all built on and added 
to the broader discourse on language that took shape in this period. Some 
authors introduced an element of play by mocking other language debaters 
through their rhetorically written contributions. Individuals such as Marnix 
thus used reflections on language to criticize others, in his case Catholics. His 
case further shows that the exchanges on language also harboured an ideo- 
logical aspect. By pursuing the improvement of the language situation in the 
fatherland, they strove to benefit the common good. 

This is a story of plurality and debate rather than of linear progress. It wishes 
to incorporate diversity, contradictory opinions, and the viewpoints of seem- 
ingly marginal figures.?! It thus also considers supporters of the other vernacu- 
lar of the country, French. All those who expressed their views on language 
had a particular vision to improve communication, to find a golden mean 
among the many proposals for language change, and therefore they all deserve 
to be heard. These different voices came forth from diverse environments in 
which specific observations of language and language contact could be made. 
Combining the central notion of debate with a spatial approach allows the in- 
clusion of previously overlooked individuals. This approach makes it possible 
to present the sixteenth-century history of the languages of the Low Countries 
as one of diversity and multilingualism. 


höfischer Sprachdiskussion: In J. Balsamo & A. K. Bleuler (Eds.), Les cours comme lieux de 
rencontre et délaboration des langues vernaculaires (1480—1620). Höfe als Laboratorien der 
Volkssprachigkeit (1480-1620) (Geneva: Droz, 2016), 395-396. 

30  R.Buys, Sparks of Reason: Vernacular Rationalism in the Low Countries 1550—1670 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 2015), 31-37. P. H. Smith & P. Findlen, "Introduction: Commerce 
and the Representation of Nature in Art and Science’ In P. H. Smith & P. Findlen (Eds.), 
Merchants and Marvels: Commerce, Science, and Art in Early Modern Europe (London: 
Routledge, 2002), 4—7; P. H. Smith, The Body of the Artisan: Art and Experience in the 
Scientific Revolution (Chicago & London: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 25, 66-67; 
D. E. Harkness, The Jewel House: Elizabethan London and the Scientific Revolution (New 
Haven & London: Yale University Press, 2007), xvii, 6. 

31 See also: B. Cerquiglini, La genèse de l'orthographe française (XII*-XVII* siècles) (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2004), 31, 49; A. Moyer, ‘Distinguishing Florentines, Defining Italians: 
The Language Question and Cultural Identities in Sixteenth-Century Florence. In Philip 
Soergel (Ed.), Nation, Ethnicity, and Identity in Medieval and Renaissance Europe (New 
York: AMS Press, 2006), 131-135, 153. 
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14 Language Fascination and Interconnectedness 
The sixteenth-century Europe-wide attention to language has been the object 
of study for an array of historians. Despite various efforts to conceptualize it, 
no suitable terminology has yet been developed to describe this intensifying 
early modern interest in all aspects of modern and ancient languages. Here, 
the notion of 'fascination with language' is proposed to describe and refer to 
the shifting attitude towards language in the early modern period. 
Traditionally, the discussions on the form and status of the vernaculars are 
seen as starting with the Italian questione della lingua (debate on language), 
concerning the question of whether Latin or a vernacular dialect should 
be used as the language of writing.?? Allegedly, this questione ended in the 
consensus that the Tuscan dialect of the tre corone (three crowns)—Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio—was to be adopted. From Italy, this debate then sup- 
posedly spread all over the continent, resulting in the question de la langue in 
France, which in its turn influenced the Dutch taalkwestie, the English lan- 
guage question, the German Frage nach der Sprache, and so forth.33 However, it 
has become increasingly clear in recent decades that for each of these regions, 
starting with the Italian case, this depiction of the reflections on language is 
reductionist.34 The discussions were not just concerned with the defence of 


32 Vander Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 5; J.-L. Fournel, ‘La question de la langue comme la 
question des langues’. In E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller (Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la 
Renaissance : le travail de la langue. Sprachpolitik der Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler der 
Renaissance (Geneva: Droz, 2015), 34-35. On the questione della lingua, see: B. Migliorini 
& T. G. Griffith, The Italian Language (London: Faber, 1966), 215-224. 

33 R.F. Jones, The Triumph of the English Language: A Survey of Opinions Concerning the 
Vernacular from the Introduction of Printing to the Restoration (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953); D. Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage (1529-1647) (Paris: Les éditions de 
minuit, 1992), 20-23; Gosman, “A chaque nation sa langue"; M. Tavoni, ‘Renaissance 
Linguistics. In G. Lepschy (Ed.), History of Linguistics. Vol. 3. Renaissance and Early 
Modern Linguistics (London & New York: Longman, 1998), 14-17; W. Hüllen, ‘Reflections 
on Language in the Renaissance’. In M. Haspelmath & E. König (Eds.), Language Typology 
and Language Universals. Vol. 1 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2001); J. Trabant, Mithridates im 
Paradies: Kleine Geschichte des Sprachdenkens (München: C. H Beck, 2003), 112-113; 
H. Sanson, ‘The Romance Languages in the Renaissance and After. In A. Ledgeway, 
M. Maiden, & J. C. Smith (Eds.), The Cambridge History of the Romance Languages. Vol. 2 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), 245. 

34 B. Richardson, ‘Questions of Language’. In Z. Baranski & R. West (Eds.), The Cambridge 
Companion in Modern Italian Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001); 
P. Cohen, L'imaginaire d'une langue nationale : l'État, les langues et l'invention du mythe 
de l'ordonnance de Villers-Cotteréts à l'époque moderne en France’. Histoire Épistémologie 
Langage, 25, 1 (2003); Trabant, Mithridates im Paradies, 86; P. Burke, Towards a Social 
History of Early Modern Dutch (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005), 28-29; 
Moyer, ‘Distinguishing Florentines’. 
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the vernaculars against Latin and the selection of the best dialect, they were 
part of a much wider interest in language. 

Terms such as the ‘rise of the vernaculars’, the ‘vernacular revolution’, and 
the ‘vernacular turn, which were proposed as equivalents for the ‘language 
question, as well as the latter term itself, have all been gradually abandoned in 
recent decades as they do injustice the diversity of the debates on language.?5 
Peter Burke proposed the term ‘discovery of language’ to describe the height- 
ened interest shown in in language in the sixteenth century.° With this term, 
Burke expressly does not wish to imply that in earlier ages language was in 
an ‘undiscovered’ state, and that no one in Antiquity or the Middle Ages was 
studying languages. Unfortunately, that is exactly what the term risks suggest- 
ing: it cannot disentangle itself from the implication of a breach with earlier 
centuries, which is why it will not be adopted here. 

Instead, the term 'fascination with language' is used to describe the chang- 
ing attitudes towards language in the sixteenth century?" A lively culture 
of interaction, exchange, and debate on language came into being that was 
present— or at least visible—to a lesser degree in earlier centuries. People like 
Marnix started collecting and debating fragments of exotic and ancient lan- 
guages, while print shops such as Plantin's met the growing demand for works 
displaying and commenting on languages. Instead of pointing out an opposi- 
tion with earlier times, the notion of fascination expresses how the already 
existing interest in language significantly heightened and intensified in this 
period. Although it is impossible to deduct from the extant source material 
how far this fascination really stretched, in practice it probably mostly con- 
cerned urbanized environments, and particularly those cities in which multi- 
lingualism was an everyday phenomenon. 

Because of the vastness of the early modern discussions on language on 
the European continent, students of this topic face the difficult task of clearly 


35 W.K. Percival, ‘Understanding the Vernacular Turn’ In G. Hassler & P. Schmitter (Ed.), 
Sprachdiskussion und Beschreibung von Sprachen im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Münster: 
Nodus Publikationen, 1999); B. Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the 
Origin and Spread of Nationalism, revised edition, (London: Verso, 2006). 

36 Burke, Languages and Communities, 15-16. See also: H. Pedersen, The Discovery 
of Language: Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century (J. Webster Spargo, Tr.) 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1962). 

37 Toon Van Hal, Lambert Isebaert, and Pierre Swiggers used the term language fascination’ 
(‘taalfascinatie’) in the title of the introduction to their 2013 collection of articles on the 
study of languages in the early modern Low Countries. However, they did not conceptual- 
ize it, using, rather, Burke's notion of the ‘discovery’ of languages and Van den Branden's 
terms ‘construction’ and ‘purification’. Van Hal, Isebaert, & Swiggers, ‘Taaldiversiteit en 
taalfascinatie’, x, xiv-xv. 
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delineating and defining the object of their research. Focusing on only a par- 
ticular part, however, necessarily maintains a level of artificiality. Past schol- 
ars chose for the most part to demarcate their topics of research by following 
modern-day political or linguistic borders. Historians of the French language 
were thus in large part preoccupied with what happened in the present 
Hexagone.?? Their colleagues working on Dutch stuck largely to the Dutch- 
speaking Low Countries. In each case, attention was paid to foreign influ- 
ence in as far as it followed the supposed chain of emulation starting with the 
questione della lingua. French emulations of Italian, and Dutch emulations of 
French were thus emphasized. 

Ulrich Beck and Natan Sznaider have pointed out the pitfalls of confin- 
ing historical research to the borders of (present-day) nations, terming this 
approach ‘methodological nationalism'?? A characteristic mistake of this ap- 
proach, they state, is to assume the 'collapse of social boundaries with state 
boundaries:^? For the sixteenth-century Low Countries, this assumption is 
certainly erroneous. Plantin was a Frenchman who settled down in Antwerp, 
Heyns fled from Brabant to Germany to Holland, and Marnix's diplomatic trav- 
els brought him all over Europe. The solution to this pitfall offered by Beck and 
Sznaider, as well as by the founders of the scholarly fields of Histoire croisée 
and Transfer Studies, is multi-perspectivity: studying topics not only within 
the set confinements, but also across them, in multiple directions.“ Rather 
than solely studying the influence of French thinkers in the Low Countries, 
the possibility of reverse influence should also be considered. In this manner, 
a glimpse of the interconnectedness of the European debates can be caught 
through a focus on this particular region. 

For several decades now, scholars have sought ways to consider the early 
modern attention to language as a European whole. Marie-Luce Demonet, 
Jürgen Trabant, and Peter Burke included examples from all over Europe and 


38 See, notably: F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue française des origines à 1900. Vol. 1. De l'époque 
latine à la Renaissance (Paris: Colin, 1905); F. Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des 
origines à 1900. Vol. 2. Le seiziéme siécle (Paris: Colin, 1906). 

39 U. Beck & N. Sznaider, ‘Unpacking Cosmopolitanism for the Social Sciences: A Research 
Agenda. The British Journal of Sociology, 57, 1 (2006). See also: J. Marjanen, 'Undermining 
Methodological Nationalism: Histoire Croisée of Concepts as Transnational History’. In 
M. Albert, G. Bluhm, J. Helmig, A. Leutzsch, & J. Walter (Eds.), Transnational Political 
Spaces: Agents—Structures—Encounters (Frankfurt & New York: Campus Verlag, 2009). 

40 Beck & Sznaider, ‘Unpacking Cosmopolitanism, 3. 

41 Beck & Sznaider, ‘Unpacking Cosmopolitanism’; M. Werner & B. Zimmermann, ‘Beyond 
Comparison: Histoire croisée and the Challenge of Reflexivity’. History and Theory, 45, 1 
(2006); Marjanen, ‘Undermining Methodological Nationalism’; Deneire, ‘Introduction’. 
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beyond in their monographs on sixteenth-century language reflections.^? More 
recently, the notion of a 'Republic of Languages' has been coined by Fabien 
Simon to refer to the early modern European level, parallel to the Republic of 
Letters, on which discussions on the perfect language took place.*? The willing- 
ness to adopt a multilingual and multidirectional approach is certainly grow- 
ing. In many cases, however, attempts to transcend the confines of national 
borders still take the form of a series of monolingual overviews. Addressing the 
Dutch, French, English, Spanish, and Italian cases consecutively, such studies 
confirm the importance of a multilingual outlook, but they do not yet take the 
next step and reveal the interconnectedness of these various cases.** 

Paying attention to the relations with the Europe-wide discussions is imper- 
ative but should not obscure the link with the local debates. There was a sense 
of competition towards other languages and cultures as much as towards local 
predecessors.4 Lambrecht's Naembouck built on both word lists produced in 
the Low Countries and French spelling debates. Competitive attitudes did not 
lead to a complete rejection, but to conscious reflections on how the example 
set by the local and European competitors could be used to benefit a particular 
language. 


2 Scope and Definitions 


It is important to problematize some of the parameters that have been chosen 
for this book. Although something was obviously happening in the second half 
of the sixteenth century, the dates 1540 and especially 1620 form no absolute 
frontiers, nor can any breach with previous and later ways of dealing with lan- 
guage be distinguished. Similar remarks can be made on geographic frontiers. 
The French-Dutch language border was not a clear one, making vernacular 
multilingualism an essential characteristic of the culture of the Low Countries. 


42 M.-L. Demonet, Les voix du signe: nature et origine du langage à la Renaissance 
(1480-1580) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1992); Trabant, Mithridates im Paradies; Burke, 
Languages and Communities. See also the Franco-German Eurolab project 'Dynamique 
des langues vernaculaires dans l'Europe de la Renaissance : acteurs et lieux. Dynamik der 
Volkssprachigkeit im Europa der Renaissance: Akteure und Orte, led by Elsa Kammerer 
and Jan-Dirk Müller. 

43 F.D. Simon, Sortir de Babel: une République des Langues en quête d'une "langue univer- 
selle" à la Renaissance et à l'Áge classique ? Unpublished dissertation (Rennes: Université 
Rennes 2, 2011). 

44 See, for instance: Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 5-21; S. Baddeley & A. Voeste 
(Eds.), Orthographies in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012). 

45 Rutten, ‘Waarom verscheen de Twe-Spraack in 1584?. 
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The discussions on language were not, furthermore, confined by the politi- 
cal frontiers of the Low Countries, not even where it concerned Dutch. On the 
British Isles, too, interest was shown in the relationship between Dutch and 
English. In a more general sense, ideas, arguments, and theories circulated 
throughout Europe. Individuals who defended their mother tongue were fre- 
quently interested in the debates on other languages as well. Although some 
boundaries, be they artificial or otherwise, need to be set and respected in 
order to create a viable research topic, it is important to remain aware of their 
fluid, vague, and sometimes arbitrary nature. 


24 Periodization 

The particular interest in language in the sixteenth century did not arise in a 
vacuum. In fact, it built on discussions that dated back to ancient times, and 
which were maintained throughout the medieval period.^9 Discussions about 
loanwords, for instance, can be found in the works of both classical and me- 
dieval orators and grammarians, such as Quintilian, Priscian, and Donatus.^? 
Even the famous sixteenth-century expression by defender of French Joachim 
Du Bellay that ‘every language has I do not know what belonging only to itself” 
seems to have a medieval predecessor: in a text written around the year 1282, 
translator Jean D'Antioche stated that 'every language has its characteristics 
and way of speaking’.*8 


46  J.Kaimio, The Romans and the Greek language. Commentationes humanarum litterarum 
64 (Helsinki: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, 1979); P. Burke, ‘Introduction’ In P. Burke & 
R. Porter (Eds.), The Social History of Language. Cambridge Studies in Oral and Literate 
Culture 12 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 2; E. Ruijsendaal, Letterkonst: 
Het klassieke grammaticamodel en de oudste Nederlandse grammatica's (Amsterdam: VU 
Uitgeverij, 1991); P. Wackers, ‘Opvattingen over taal en taalgebruik’ In M. Stoffers (Ed.), De 
middeleeuwse ideeënwereld, 1000-1300. Middeleeuwse studies en bronnen 63 (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 1994); Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 1122115; Burke, Languages and 
Communities, 15; W. K. Percival, Studies in Renaissance Grammar (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2004), 231; W. M. Short, Sermo, Sanguis, Semen: An Anthropology of Language in Roman 
Culture. Unpublished dissertation (Berkeley: University of California, 2007), 62-63, 72-73; 
Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 37—39; S. E. Harris, The Linguistic Past in Twelfth- 
Century Britain (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2017), 11-23. 

47 O.A. Dull, “Escumer le latin": statut et fonctions de la barbarolexie dans le théâtre 
comique du XV* siècle : enjeux théoriques’. Le Moyen Français, 39-41, (1996-1997), 211—212; 
Short, Sermo, Sanguis, Semen. 

48 ‘chacune Langue à ie ne scay quoy propre seulement à elle’. Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), 
sig. bar. ‘chascune lengue si a ses proprietez et sa maniere de parler. Jean D'Antioche 
quoted by: F. Berriot, ‘Langue, nation et pouvoir: les traducteurs du XIV* siècle précur- 
seurs des humanistes de la Renaissance: In M. T. Jones-Davies (Ed.), Langues et nations 
au temps de la Renaissance (Paris: Klincksieck, 1991), 113—114; C. Boucher, La mise en scène 
de la vulgarisation : les traductions d'autorités en langue vulgaire aux XIII* et XIV” siècles. 
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At the other end of the temporal scale, continuing to the present day, many 
of the discussions that occupied the scholarly environments of the sixteenth 
century are still going strong. The debate on loanwords is one of these. Just 
think of the French Commission générale de terminologie et de néologie (General 
Committee for Terminology and Neology), established by official decree in 
1996, which holds the task of proposing French equivalents for loanwords en- 
tering the French language.^? The position of Dutch as a scientific language, 
also, is currently a topic for lively discussion, strongly reminiscent of engineer 
Simon Stevin's promotion of Dutch as a learned language in the sixteenth 
century.5° How to handle the variety of languages in present-day Belgium or 
Europe as a whole is another question that still has no ready-made answer! 

Despite the obvious continuity with earlier and later times, the widespread 
and far-reaching interest in language in the sixteenth century stands out. As 
remarked by Lodi Nauta: 'No subject was more central to Renaissance culture 
than language”? Various factors contributed to this language awareness.9? The 


Unpublished dissertation (Paris: École pratique des hautes études, 2005), 515-517. Jean 
D'Antioche made this remark, which targets the impossibility of equalling the original 
in a translation, in the preface to his translation of Cicero's Rhetorica ad Herennium. It 
seems to be a very early reflection of the notion of the 'genius' of language, although Jean 
D'Antioche does not mention this term explicitly. 

49 G. Defaux, Présentation. In G. Defaux (Ed.), Lyon et l'illustration de la langue française 
à la Renaissance (Lyon: ENS Éditions, 2003), 28; Nederlands, tenzij … Tweetaligheid in 
de geestes- en de gedrags- en maatschappijwetenschappen: Rapport van de Commissie 
Nederlands als wetenschapstaal (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, 2003), 19-21. For the text of the decree, see: <https://www.legifrance 
.gouv.fr>. Accessed July 2017. 

50 T. Koopmans (Ed.), De toekomst van het Nederlands als wetenschapstaal: Themabijeenkomst 
van de Afdeling Letterkunde van maandag 9 mei 1994 (Amsterdam: Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1995); Nederlands, tenzij … Nederlands en/of 
Engels? Taalkeuze met beleid in het Nederlands hoger onderwijs (Amsterdam: Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 2017). 

51 On the language issue in modern Belgium, see: E. Witte & H. Van Velthoven, Strijden om 
taal: De Belgische taalkwestie in historisch perspectief (Kapellen: Uitgeverij Pelckmans, 
2010); R. Janssens, ‘Language Conflict in Brussels: Political Mind-Set Versus Linguistic 
Practice’. International Journal of the Sociology of Language, 2015, 235 (2015); R. Willemyns, 
‘Trilingual Tug-o’-War: Language Border Fluctuations in the Low Countries’. In C. Peersman, 
G. Rutten, & R. Vosters (Eds.), Past, Present and Future of a Language Border (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2015). On the multilingual situation in the present-day Netherlands, see: Talen 
voor Nederland (Amsterdam: Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
2018). On the language policies of the European Union, see: Vogl, Multilingualism, 1-3. 

52 Nauta, "Introduction, ix. 

53 S. Auroux, ‘Introduction: le processus de grammatisation et ses enjeux’ In S. Auroux 
(Ed.), Histoire des idées linguistiques. Vol. 2. Le développement de la grammaire occi- 
dentale (Liège: Mardaga, 1992), 24-27; Van Hal, Isebaert, & Swiggers, ‘Taaldiversiteit en 
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previous century had witnessed major events, such as the invention of printing 
from movable type. This made rapid and widespread distribution of language 
theories and excerpts of exotic and ancient languages possible, an opportu- 
nity that was seized by printers like Plantin. While the printing press thus fu- 
elled language awareness, it also increased the chances that writings on the 
topic survived to become the subject of modern studies. The discovery of un- 
known territories across the Atlantic brought Europe in contact with new, awe- 
inspiring languages. Furthermore, a stream of Byzantine intellectuals came 
West, bringing with them their knowledge of Ancient Greek and thus access to 
the treatises on language philosophy it harboured. All these events and devel- 
opments resulted in early modern people being confronted with little-known 
and unknown languages. Meanwhile, a new philological attitude towards the 
classical languages developed in academic environments that has often been 
linked to the notion of humanism.5* Additionally, these humanist and other 
interregional networks progressively gave expression to interregional competi- 
tion, trying to outdo others. 

Atthe same time, Europe faced an array of conflicts, such as the Italian Wars 
and the Anglo-Spanish war. Particularly important for the Low Countries is, 
of course, the Dutch Revolt, with a rebellious faction in the Low Countries in 
opposition with the supporters of the Habsburg Lord of the Netherlands, the 
Spanish King Philip rr, in the second half of the century. Besides these armed 
conflicts, the century was marked by religious turmoil in the form of the 
Reformation.” Attitudes towards language and translation of the sacred texts 
of Christianity were issues that were emphasized in the religious quarrels. 
Contributing to the language debates, nevertheless, did not depend on con- 
fessional preference: Heyns converted to Protestantism, while his close friend 
Plantin—at least outwardly—remained Catholic.56 The various troubles of 
the early modern era are likely to have further stimulated language reflection, 
as several early modern individuals expressed the idea that miscommunica- 
tion led to political and religious conflict.5” 


taalfascinatie’, vii-viii; E. Frederickx & T. Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus (1519-1573): 
Brabants arts en taalfanaat (Hilversum: Verloren, 2015), 103-104. 

54 W.T. M. Frijhoff, L'État et l'éducation (XVI*-XVII* siècles) : une perspective globale’. In: 
Culture et idéologie dans la genése de l'État moderne. Actes de la table ronde de Rome (15-17 
octobre 1984) (Rome: École francaise de Rome, 1985), 107-108; Nauta, "Introduction; ix. 

55 Dessì Schmid & Hafner, ‘Die italienischen und französischen Akademien’, 382-383. 

56 There has been much debate about Plantin's religious views. Alastair Hamilton connected 
him to the Family of Love, a heterodox sect. A. Hamilton, The Family of Love in Antwerp 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981); A. Meskens, ‘Liaisons dangereuses: Peter 
Heyns en Abraham Ortelius’ De Gulden Passer, 76-77, (1998-1999). 

57 Buys, Sparks of Reason, 15-20; Kammerer & Müller, 'Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 1617. 
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Neither the early modern wars nor the rise of the printing press or human- 
ism was singlehandedly responsible for the increase in interest in language. 
Together, nonetheless, they created the optimal conditions to precipitate a 
thriving debate at least as early as the 1540s. From this decade onwards, a steady 
flow of works was written and published that reflected on the mother tongues 
of the Low Countries, starting with a Dutch Livy translation that appeared in 
1541, of which the preface defended the Dutch vernacular5? It is likely that 
these topics had already been widely discussed before this date, but there is 
no extant source material to confirm that assumption. The stream of writings 
certainly did not end in 1620, but the height of the discussions had passed by 
that time. Many participants repeated ideas that had already been formulated 
earlier, until new stimuli for language reflection were given by the likes of René 
Descartes and Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. 


2.2 The Low Countries 
Although it is important to be aware of cross-European connections in the ex- 
changes on language, it is impossible to undertake an in-depth study of the 
entire European language field. The chosen focus on the multilingual Low 
Countries comes forth from the idea that in every region, the particular local 
context influenced the debates to some extent.5? Thus, while all the discussions 
are parts of a greater whole, local conditions incited an emphasis on specific 
elements. In the Low Countries, the language situation differed, for example, 
from that in France, where the language of the court had a much wider reach.60 
The particularities of the selected geographical scope deserve further ex- 
planation. The term Low Countries refers to the geographical areas that came 
under the reign of Philip 11 in 1555. However, the majority of the sources dis- 
cussing languages originate from the provinces of Holland, Zeeland, Flanders, 
and Brabant. These four provinces constituted the economic and cultural 
heartland of the Low Countries. In these core regions, language encounters 
were frequent because of a thriving international trade, the presence of im- 
portant administrative institutions, and aristocratic communities. Last but 


58 T. Livy, Titus Liuius, Dat is, de Roemsche historie oft Gesten (Antwerp: Joannes Grapheus for 
Jan Gymnick, 1541). 

59 Kammerer & Müller, Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 12. 

60 CAL Armstrong, ‘The Language Question in the Low Countries: The Use of French and 
Dutch by the Dukes of Burgundy and Their Administration’ In J. R. Hale, J. R. L. Highfield, 
& B. Smalley (Eds.), Europe in the Late Middle Ages (London: Hambledon Press, 1965), 
388—389; K. J. S. Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap in de zestiende eeuw: Omtrent de 
dichters Guillaume de Poetou en Jan vander Noot (Deventer: Sub Rosa, 1987), 11; J. Jansen, 
‘De taal van het hof’. De Zeventiende Eeuw, 8, 1 (1992). 
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certainly not least, the language border passed right through Brabant and 
Flanders. Both French and Dutch furnished the sounds of everyday life there, 
stimulating language awareness. 

In the northeastern provinces, multilingualism was certainly not absent. 
There were strong cultural and political ties with areas where Low and High 
German was spoken, while French enjoyed considerable prestige among the 
elite.5! The Hanseatic trade network had brought the cities along the Rhine 
and IJssel in contact with speakers of an array of Low German language forms. 
The wars of the sixteenth century and the soldiers speaking a variety of lan- 
guages they brought to the northern regions added further language encoun- 
ters. However, in these regions, vernacular networks of knowledge such as the 
chambers of rhetoric were much rarer than in Holland, Zeeland, Flanders, and 
Brabant, and the number of surviving works reflecting on language that have 
been produced there is substantially lower.92 


2.3 Languages 

The early modern Low Countries were marked by various languages: Latin, 
Dutch, French, and Frisian. The last of these, spoken in the Lordship of 
Friesland, played a minor role as a written language, and there are no traces 
of a lively discussion about its form and status in the sixteenth century.° It 
will therefore remain largely outside the scope of this study, which will instead 
focus on the principal vernaculars Dutch and French. 

While some individuals called for uniform Dutch and French languages, 
such standard forms were not yet available in the sixteenth century. Both 
languages were still in a fluid state, even though language debaters tried to 
forge them into particular shapes. The terms ‘Dutch’ or ‘French, when ap- 
plied to this period, refer to an array of different dialects, regional varieties, 
and ways of spelling and pronunciation that were not a uniform entity at the 
time but that were, by contemporaries, considered as a group that could be 
distinguished from others. Whenever the term ‘Dutch’ is used here, the whole 


61 A. Noordzij, ‘Against Burgundy: The Appeal of Germany in the Duchy of Guelders’ In 
R. Stein & J. Pollmann (Eds.), Networks, Regions and Nations: Shaping Identities in the 
Low Countries, 1300-1650 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010). S. Reinders, De mug en de kaars: 
Vriendenboekjes van adellijke vrouwen, 1575—1640 (Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2017), 148—162. For the 
particular cultural position of Guelders, see also: W. T. M. Frijhoff, 'Erasmus' Heritage: 
Priestly Doubts of the Magical Universe’. Erasmus Studies, 35, (2015), 1-12. 

62 Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 36-48. 

63 For early modern literary works in Frisian, see: M. Spies, ‘Friese literatuur en de 
Nederlandse canon in de zeventiende eeuw’ In P. Boersma, P. H. Breuker, L. G. Jansma, 
& J. van der Vaart (Eds.), Philologia Frisica anno 1999: Lézingen fan it fyftjinde Frysk filo- 
logekongres 8, 9 en 10 desimber 1999 (Leeuwarden: Fryske Akademy). 
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of Low Germanic dialects used within the Low Countries is meant. In the fif- 
teenth and especially the sixteenth century, an awareness was taking shape of 
the differences between Dutch and German, which began to differentiate par- 
ticularly in their written form.6* This awareness was also reflected in the shifts 
regarding the terminology that was used to refer to these tongues.$5 Attention 
to Low German as it was spoken in present-day Germany will therefore only be 
paid when it is mentioned in the source material. 

The term ‘French’, similarly, refers here to all variants of French as they were 
spoken both within and outside the Low Countries. It is worth emphasizing 
that French was not, in the sixteenth century, a foreign language from the 
point of view of native speakers of Dutch in the Low Countries. To refer to 
speakers of French and to the area where French was the native language, the 
term ‘francophone is applied. It is used in clear distinction from the political 
notion of Francophonie, with a capital F, which targets the whole of countries 
that are currently bound by the French language.66 The term ‘francophony’ is 
used here as an objective marker, accounting for the existence of a French- 
speaking community outside of France before the age of colonialism. 

Concerning the notion of dialect, it is important to mention that in the pe- 
riod under study, this term did not have the meaning it has today. The terms 
lingua and dialectus were both used to cover a wide range of frequently over- 
lapping meanings.9 In the now often used definition of Haugen, a language 


64 L. De Grauwe, ‘Emerging Mother-Tongue Awareness: The Special Case of Dutch and 
German in the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period’. In A. R. Linn & N. McLelland 
(Eds.), Standardization: Studies from the Germanic Languages. Vol. 23 (Amsterdam: 
Benjamins, 2002), 104-107; L. De Grauwe, ‘The Germanic Vernaculars. In M. Goyens & 
W. Verbeke (Eds.), The Dawn of the Written Vernacular in Western Europe (Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 2003), 473; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 100—101. See: Chapter 2.1. 

65 W. de Vreese, ‘Over de benamingen onzer taal inzonderheid over “Nederlandsch”. 
Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, 
(1909); J. Hafner, ‘Comment désigne-t-on les langues vernaculaires au XVI* siècle’. In 
E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller (Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la Renaissance: le travail de 
la langue. Sprachpolitik der Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler der Renaissance (Geneva: 
Droz, 2015). See: Chapter 2.1. 

66 The literature on this concept is vast. For a clear overview of the possible meanings of 
the term 'francophonie, see: S. Farandijs, 'Repéres dans l'histoire de la francophonie. 
Hermés, 3, 40 (2003). Earlier students of the pre-colonial French-speaking world have also 
struggled with terminology. Ad Putter and Keith Busby, for instance, opted for the term 
‘Medieval Francophonia' without wishing to deny a continuity with modern times. Putter 
& Busby, ‘Introduction’, 1-12. 

67 Haugen, ‘Dialect, Language, Nation, 922-923; Burke, Languages and Communities, 
36; G.J. Metcalf, On Language Diversity and Relationship from Bibliander to Adelung. 
(T. Van Hal & R. Van Rooy, Eds.) (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 2013), 72; P. Cohen, 'Qu'est-ce 
que c'est que le francais ? Les destins d'une catégorie linguistique, XVI*-XVIII* siècle’, 
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is a dialect that has been standardized.® In the sixteenth century, Dutch and 
French had not gone through this process. The term ‘language’ is therefore 
conceived here in the definition of John Earl Joseph as 'a system of elements 
and rules conceived broadly enough to admit variant ways of using it5? These 
variant ways include the different local dialects of the language, which them- 
selves also admit some variation. In fact, Mireille Huchon has suggested that 
in the case of French, it is more suitable to speak of regional varieties than 
of dialects.”° The term ‘vernacular’ here designates any non-classical language 
that was spoken as a mother tongue in early modern Europe.” 

While varieties of both French and Dutch acted as mother tongue to a 
particular part of the population, many people, such as Lambrecht, Heyns, 
Marnix, and Plantin, spoke both, and thus acted as go-betweens."? Whenever 
an individual is said to have been bilingual, the reader should be attentive to 
the fact that knowledge of non-native languages comes in different degrees 
and forms and can change over time." Plantin only learned Dutch after set- 
tling in Antwerp in his late twenties, for instance. To give another example, if 
Heyns's schoolchildren learned Latin verses by heart without having learned 


In D. Lagorgette (Ed.), Repenser l'histoire du français (Chambéry: Université de Savoie, 
2014); Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 117; T. Van Hal & R. Van Rooy, 
“Differing only in Dialect”, or How Collocations can co-shape Concepts. Language & 
Communication, 56, (2017), 98-104; R. Van Rooy, Through the Vast Labyrinth of Languages 
and Dialects: The Emergence and Transformations of a Conceptual Pair in the Early Modern 
Period (ca. 1478-1782). Unpublished dissertation (Leuven: Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 
2017), 79-103. 

68  Haugen, ‘Dialect, Language, Nation’; Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 1-2, 23-41. 

69 joseph, Eloquence and Power, 1. 

70  M.Huchon, Le français de la Renaissance (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1988), 18. 

71 J. Green, Chasing the Sun: Dictionary-Makers and the Dictionaries They Made (London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1996), 76. Only the notion of vernacular language will be used, discarding 
the difference made in modern French between ‘langues vulgaires' and ‘langues vernacu- 
laires’, the first simply being a local language, while the second refers to a language that 
strives to become fully accepted as a unified and standardized tongue apt for written use 
in any domain. The English term ‘vernacular language’ is considered to comprise both 
meanings. Kammerer & Müller, 'Avant-Propos. Vorwort, iini. 

72 On the notion of ‘go-between’, see: C. Berkvens-Stevelinck & H. Bots, ‘Introduction’ In 
C. Berkvens-Stevelinck, H. Bots, & J. Häseler (Eds.), Les grands intermédiaires culturels de 
la République des Lettres : études de réseaux de correspondances du XVI* au XVIII" siècles 
(Paris: Honoré Champion, 2005); P. Burke, ‘The Renaissance Translator as Go-Between’. 
In A. Hófele & W. Von Koppenfels (Eds.), Renaissance Go-Betweens: Cultural Exchange 
in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2005); A. Hófele & W. Von Koppenfels, 
‘Introduction’ In A. Hófele & W. Von Koppenfels (Eds.), Renaissance Go-Betweens: Cultural 
Exchange in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2005). 

73 Braunmüller & Ferraresi, ‘Introduction’, 3; Appel & Muysken, Language Contact, 2-4. 
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the language, they can hardly be said to have any competence in the language, 
while they did use it.”* Language competencies cannot be considered in binary 
terms. They can be passive or active, concern speaking and listening or reading 
and writing, and they are not stable over time. 

Finally, some remarks should be made on the terminology surrounding the 
coexistence of multiple languages on a societal and on an individual level. It is 
important to avoid false implications about connections between the two.” If 
an individual possesses knowledge of multiple languages, this does not imply 
that these languages are spoken widely in the society or region to which that 
individual belongs. Marnix was an exception in the Low Countries for knowing 
Greek, Hebrew, Spanish, and Italian. Vice versa, if two local languages, such as 
French and Dutch, are spoken in a region, this does not mean that every indi- 
vidual speaks both. 

Using a clear terminology helps to separate the language situation on a so- 
cietal and an individual level. To refer to the language abilities of individuals, 
therefore, the term 'plurilingual' is used, whereas the term ‘multilingual’ is ap- 
plied to regions where more than one language is present." Texts will be called 
'bilingual' when they meet the definition of J. N. Adams: 'texts written in two 
languages in which the two versions are physically discrete and have a content 


74 See, for a discussion of this question: V. Reinburg, French Books of Hours: Making an 
Archive of Prayer, c. 1400-1600 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), esp. 87-88; 
A. Adamska, 'Latin and Three Vernaculars in East Central Europe from the Point of View 
of the History of Social Communication. In M. Garrison, A. P. Orbán, & M. Mostert (Eds.), 
Spoken and Written Language: Relations between Latin and the Vernacular Languages 
in the Earlier Middle Ages. Utrecht Studies in Medieval Literacy 24 (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2003), 335- 

75 Appel & Muysken, Language Contact, 1-6. 

76 As pointed out by Pierre Swiggers, an additional reason to adopt this terminology is that 
the Council of Europe also follows it. Following this example permits speaking in equal 
terms of both the history and the future of the language situation in Europe. P. Swiggers, 
‘Capitalizing Multilingual Competence: Language Learning and Teaching in the Early 
Modern Period’. In W. T. M. Frijhoff, M. C. Kok Escalle, & K. Sanchez-Summerer (Eds.), 
Multilingualism, Nationhood, and Cultural Identity (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2017), 52ng; P. Swiggers, S. Szoc, & T. Van Hal, 'Le multilinguisme vertical et le mul- 
tilinguisme horizontal : la complexité des rapports de langues en Flandre au XVI* siècle 
à Anvers. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*- 
XVII" siècles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et Palerme. Städte im Schnittpunkt der 
Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 
2018), 180-181. For more reflections on the distinction between plurilingualism and mul- 
tilingualism, see: Kammerer & Müller, 'Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 15n3; Frijhoff, Kok Escalle, 
& Sanchez-Summerer, ‘Languages and Culture in History’, 12. 
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which is usually, at least in part, common to both.”” Whenever this is the case 
for more than two languages, the term ‘multilingual’ applies. The complex in- 
terplay between languages on various levels marked the early modern debates 
on language in the Low Countries, making them impossible to capture in a 
monolingual net. 


3 Methods and Sources 


The questions asked here relate to the disparate fields of historical French and 
Dutch literature, cultural history, and historical sociolinguistics. These ques- 
tions can only be addressed by combining approaches developed within these 
various fields. Until recently, the subject of the early modern reflections on 
language was studied almost uniquely within the domains of historical linguis- 
tics and language history.”® From the 1980s onward, historians such as Peter 
Burke and Roy Porter started to call for a more holistic approach to histori- 
cal language, attentive to contemporary and local cultural, social, and political 
contexts."? Around the same time, a number of historical linguists explored a 
new form of research that incorporated sociolinguistic methods, and was in- 
terested in language use rather than language structure.9? Since then, the field 
of historical sociolinguistics has greatly expanded, incorporating any type of 
enquiry into the way languages were used and thought of! This book will add 


77 J. N. Adams, Bilingualism and the Latin Language (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2003), 30. See also: D. Verbeke, ‘Polyglotte publicaties in de vroegmoderne tijd’. In 
T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), De tuin der talen: Taalstudie en taalcultuur in 
de Lage Landen, 1450-1750 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 72. 

78 Examples of historians of the Dutch language who have studied the topic are Geert 
Dibbets, Nicoline van der Sijs, and Marijke van der Wal. 

79 P. Burke & R. Porter (Eds), The Social History of Language (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1987); P. Burke & R. Porter (Eds.), Language, Self; and Society: A Social 
History of Language (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991); Burke, Languages and Communities; 
Burke, Towards a Social History of Early Modern Dutch. 

80  S.Romaine, Socio-Historical Linguistics, its Status and Methodology (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1982), esp. 7; T. Nevalainen & H. Raumolin-Brunberg, 
‘Historical Sociolinguistics: Origins, Motivations, and Paradigms’. In J. M. Hernández- 
Campoy & J. C. Conde-Silvestre (Eds.), The Handbook of Historical Sociolinguistics 
(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 22-24. It was also in this decade that the Henry Sweet 
Society for the History of Linguistic Ideas was founded. 

81 J. C. Conde-Silvestre & J. M. Hernández-Campoy, ‘Introduction’. In J. M. Hernández- 
Campoy & J. C. Conde-Silvestre (Eds.), The Handbook of Historical Sociolinguistics 
(Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 1. 
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a literary historical perspective to these developments in the field of historical 
sociolinguistics and language history.82 


31 Approaching Metalinguistic Discussions 

Any study of (meta)linguistic discourse from the distant past relies on writ- 
ten records. Since the early modern language reflections, as they have come 
down to us, took the form of a discussion through texts, linguistic concepts of 
speech and discussion can further our understanding of them. When dealing 
with a range of texts constituting a debate, the notion of discourse analysis is 
particularly useful.83 

The method of critical discourse analysis, developed by, among others, 
Norman Fairclough, proposes that every utterance should be analysed on three 
levels: as a text, focusing on its linguistic features; as a discursive practice, fo- 
cusing on the conditions of its production and reception; and as a social prac- 
tice, focusing on the people and discourses with which it enters into debate.84 
If several language utterances or, in this case, texts, react to one another, it is 
possible to map the so-called ‘intertextual chain’ which they form. 

Combining attention to the content of the text and its practical use of lan- 
guage makes it possible to determine whether language debaters practised 
what they preached.85 Indeed, when studying the reflections on language, it 
is important not to focus solely on what people say about language, but also 
on whether they provide examples to support their view or actually under- 
mine it in their own writing, which was often the case in early modern texts.96 
Discourse analysis also demands that attention be paid to the fact that opinions 
should not be treated as fixed entities, but as being prone to change according 


82  Onthisgap between the fields of historical sociolinguistics and history, see: S. Lusignan, 
Essai d'histoire sociolinguistique : le français picard au Moyen Âge (Paris: Classiques 
Garnier, 2012), 41; Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 

83 On the use of discourse analysis for the study of literary texts, see: R. De Beaugrande, 
‘Discourse Analysis and Literary Theory: Closing the Gap’. Journal of Advanced 
Composition, 13, 2 (1993); D. Maingueneau, 'Literature and Discourse Analysis: Acta 
Linguistica Hafniensia, 42, 1 (2010). 

84 N. Fairclough, Discourse and Social Change (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1992), 231-238; 
M. Jorgensen & L. Philips, Discourse Analysis as Theory and Method (London: Sage, 2002), 
68-69. 

85 Jorgensen & Philips, Discourse Analysis, 103. 

86 For an example of research that combines attention to remarks on language and language 
practice, see: Ayres-Bennett, Sociolinguistic Variation. 
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to time or context." Heyns was known for his pure language, for instance, but 
in recently discovered handwritten poems he used a plethora of loanwords.5? 

Importantly, Fairclough stipulates discourse analysis cannot be considered 
a method on its own, but only as part of an interdisciplinary approach.® The 
sources used here are first and foremost historical texts produced within the 
literary culture of the sixteenth-century Low Countries.?? In this context, if an 
author claims to find a particular language difficult, for instance, such a state- 
ment should not be taken at face value, as it could stem from the omnipresent 
topos of modesty. Studying these historical, literary texts requires the long- 
established hermeneutic tools of literary criticism and close reading. These 
approaches are, however, supplemented with a particular attention to their 
linguistic characteristics, the process through which they came into being, and 
their historical, social, and textual contexts. Ultimately, combining approaches 
from literary history and historical linguistics will yield insights applying to 
both fields. 


3.2 Lieux 
Where earlier research focused on the standardization of one particular lan- 
guage, this book zooms in on the situation in particular environments at a par- 
ticular time, instead of tracing developments to a later status quo. A spatial 
framework is thus used here, tying in with what has been called a 'spatial turn' 
in historiography.?! The notion chosen as organizational category for this re- 
search is that of lieu. This term refers to material or non-material locales, which 
can be professional or social environments and which are fundamentally mul- 
tilingual. They form, in other words, a contact zone of different languages.?? 
The adoption of the concept of lieu is in line with references by Toon Van 
Hal, Lambert Isebaert, and Pierre Swiggers to loci as places of early modern 


87 Jørgensen & Philips, Discourse Analysis, 102, 112-113. 

88 See: Chapter 4.1. 

89  N.Fairclough, Critical Discourse Analysis: The Critical Study of Language, second edition, 
(Harlow: Pearson, 2010), 4-7, 225-226. 

9o Paul Cohen has demonstrated that several key texts of the history of the French language 
have been misinterpreted by modern scholars because of a lack of attention to their 
literary conventions. P. Cohen, ‘Langues et pouvoirs politiques en France sous l'Ancien 
Régime : cinq antilieux de mémoire pour une contre-histoire de la langue francaise. In 
S. Lusignan, F. Martineau, Y. C. Morin, & P. Cohen (Eds.), L'introuvable unité du frangais : 
contacts et variations linguistiques en Europe et en Amérique (XII*-XVIII* siècle) (Québec: 
Presses de l'Université Laval, 2012), esp. 122-125. 

91  L.Jerram, 'Space: A Useless Category for Historical Analysis? History and Theory, 52, 3 
(2013), 404. 

92 M.L. Pratt, ‘Arts of the Contact Zone. Profession, 91, (1991); Hey, Trading Tongues, 4-5. 
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language reflection.9? It is also closely related to the notion of the ‘linguistic 
laboratory' adopted in the Franco-German project 'Dynamique des langues 
vernaculaires dans l'Europe de la Renaissance: acteurs et lieux’, which ran 
from 2010 to 2013. This project described laboratories as 'sites [lieux] of 
experimentation and elaboration of the vernacular languages’.°* Because of 
the undesirable connotation of a purposely created setting which is attached 
to the notion of the laboratory, however, only the element of lieu will be taken 
up bere Sp An intentional link is established with the theoretical notion of lieu 
de savoir, conceptualized by Christian Jacob.’ He, too, defined lieux as both 
material and immaterial locales connected to the production, circulation, and 
discussion of ideas and knowledge. In these locales, encounters between peo- 
ple as well as encounters between individuals and their material environment 
and particular practices stimulate the birth of ideas. 

Jacob's theoretical premises match insights yielded by historians of sci- 
ence stating that in the early modern period, experiment and practice became 
increasingly important for intellectual reflection.?7 Moreover, they empha- 
size the situated character of knowledge production, which is marked by its 


93 T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers, ‘Het “vernieuwde” taal- en wereldbeeld van de vroeg- 
moderne tijd: Bakens en referentiepunten’. In T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), 
De tuin der talen: Taalstudie en taalcultuur in de Lage Landen, 1450-1750 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2013), 15-16. 

94 lieux d'expérimentation et d'élaboration des langues vernaculaires’. Kammerer & Müller, 
‘Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 15. 

95 Adrian Johns uses the term ‘domain’ to refer to ‘distinct social spaces generating differ- 
ent practices fertile of new knowledge. The knowledge fashioned in such places answers 
the needs of the moment, addresses the questions of the time, and satisfies the stan- 
dards of local culture’. A. Johns, The Nature of the Book: Print and Knowledge in the Making 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998), 41. 

96  Thereisalso a link with Pierre Nora's lieu de mémoire, which used the term lieu in the same 
manner. On this notion, see: P. Nora (Ed.), Les lieux de mémoire. 3 Vols. (Paris: Gallimard, 
1984-1992), especially vol. 1, 1984, vii-xiii, xv-xlii. On the connection between the term 
lieu de mémoire and language, see Marc Fumaroli's contribution to Nora's volume on the 
‘genius’ of the French language: M. Fumaroli, ‘Le génie de la langue francaise’. In P. Nora 
(Ed.), Les lieux de mémoire. Vol. 3. Les France (Paris: Gallimard, 1992). See also: Cohen, 
‘Langues et pouvoirs politiques: For lieu de savoir, see: C. Jacob, Lieux de savoir. Vol. 1. 
Espaces et communautés (Paris: Michel, 2007); C. Jacob, Qu'est-ce qu'un lieu de savoir ? 
(Marseille: OpenEdition Press, 2014). 

97  E.Zilsel, ‘The Sociological Roots of Science: American Journal of Sociology, 47, (1942); 
P. H. Smith, 'Vital Spirits: Redemption, Artisanship, and the New Philosophy in Early 
Modern Europe’ In M. J. Osler (Ed.), Rethinking the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000); Smith, The Body of the Artisan, 6—7, 18-24; Harkness, 
The Jewel House, esp. xvii, 1-10. 
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material and social environment.?? The same holds true for reflections on lan- 
guage.?? Dutch-speaking schoolmasters teaching French had to code-switch 
on a daily basis to help students on all different levels of language learning 
and worked with schoolbooks that put forward different views on spelling and 
grammar. It is the growth and circulation of ideas connected to such local con- 
texts and social networks that is targeted by the use of the notion of lieu. 

The choice of the four central lieux is in part based on the outcomes of 
earlier research. Indeed, this book builds strongly upon the existing studies 
to which it aims to add a multilingual outlook. The different studies tracing 
the history of the Dutch language point in the direction of French schools, 
Calvinist churches, printing houses, and chambers of rhetoric as places 
where language was discussed.!?? Individuals in these lieux were also identi- 
fied in the contemporary debate as potentially having a large impact on lan- 
guage. The first printed grammar of Dutch, the 1584 Twe-spraack (Dialogue), 
calls on ‘the court poets, civic scribes, printers, and schoolmasters'!?! Joos 
Lambrecht held exactly these people, the 'schoolmasters, writers, and book 
printers, accountable for unwanted language change.? Members of the 
four lieux were '(wo)men of words': language was central to their profession 
or activities, making it a core topic of reflection.!?? This is what qualifies 


98 A. Ophir & S. Shapin, ‘The Place of Knowledge: A Methodological Survey’. Science in 
Context, 4, 1 (1991); Johns, The Nature of the Book, esp. 8, 41, 59; S. Shapin & S. Schaffer, 
Leviathan and the Air-Pump: Hobbes, Boyle, and the Experimental Life, second edition 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2011), 332-337. 

99 A. Lifschitz, Language and Enlightenment: The Berlin Debates of the Eighteenth Century 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), esp. 9-11, 65. 

100 Lode Van den Branden identified printers, schoolmasters, rhetoricians, humanists, and 
religious men as being most influential. Geert Dibbets wrote articles about schoolmas- 
ters, printers, proofreaders, and rhetoricians. Marijke van der Wal and Nicoline van der 
Sijs identified the printing press, the literary culture, and religion as important fields of 
language change. Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 65; Van der Wal, De 
moedertaal centraal; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk. For the identification of cham- 
bers of rhetoric as lieux de savoir, see: B. Ramakers, ‘Between Aea and Golgotha: The 
Education and Scholarship of Matthijs de Castelein (c. 1485-1550)’. In K. Goudriaan, J. van 
Moolenbroek, & A. Tervoort (Eds.), Education and Learning in the Netherlands, 1400-1600: 
Essays in Honour of Hilde de Ridder-Symoens (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2004), 182-183. 

101 ‘de hófschryvers, stadschryvers, druckers, ende schoolmeesters’. Twe-spraack vande 
Nederduitsche Letterkunst, ófte Vant spellen ende eyghenscap des Nederduitschen taals 
(Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1584), 26. 

102 'schoolmeasters, schrívers ende boucprenters’. J. Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, 
uutghesteld by vrághe ende andwoorde (Ghent: [Joos Lambrecht], 1550), sig. Aar; 
G. R. W. Dibbets, ‘Lambrechts Néderlandsche Spellijnghe: Fonologie in de Steigers. 
Meesterwerk, 20, (2001), 15. 

103 Willemyns, Dutch, 87. 
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these four cases rather than others to obtain a central place in this book. 
Different languages stood in strong interplay in these environments, there 
was a strong reflection on these languages, and these reflections have been 
amply preserved in handwritten and printed documents. 

These lieux, and in particular the French schools and the chambers of rheto- 
ric, illustrate that a learned discourse around language developed not only in 
academic environments, but also in the middle classes. For the chambers of 
rhetoric, the premise that they form a potential site of language reflection is a 
recent development. The chambers of rhetoric have long been considered as 
being conservative, and contrasting with the humanist attitude of which the 
early modern language fascination was one particular manifestation. Such a hu- 
manist outlook was attributed solely to later poets, who have been qualified as 
‘Renaissance’ authors for their allegedly innovative interest in classical poetry 
and contemporary foreign developments. Studies on the culture of the rhetori- 
cians by Bart Ramakers and Arjan van Dixhoorn have demonstrated, however, 
that the same can be said for a great number of rhetoricians.!?^ Reserving the 
term 'Renaissance' for the poets who succeeded the sixteenth-century rhetori- 
cians thus makes no sense, since the chambers also adopted humanist ideals, 
including an interest in language. In order to emphasize the fact that the term 
‘Renaissance’ poet has been hollowed out, it is put between quotation marks. 
Studying the language reflections within the lieu of the chambers of rhetoric 
will provide further evidence that this term has become obsolete. 

To unlock the four chosen lieux, the three chosen key individuals act as a 
point of anchorage for mapping the debates. Peeter Heyns's life constitutes the 
prism through which both the French schools and the chambers of rhetoric 
will be considered. This double focus on the rhetorician-schoolmaster serves 
to illustrate that individuals were not confined to specific lieux, and that they 
were confronted with different language situations whenever they had mul- 
tiple professional or recreational occupations. Heyns's case indeed shows how 
in each particular context, the attention of these individuals could then be 
drawn to particular aspects of language. 


104 B.Ramakers, 'De mythe van de grote vertraging: Naar aanleiding van: Mireille Vinck- 
van Caekenberghe, Een onderzoek naar het leven, het werk en de literaire opvattingen van 
Cornelis van Ghistele (1510/11573), rederijker en humanist. Gent, 1996’. Queeste, 5, 1 (1998); 
A. van Dixhoorn, ‘In een traditie gevangen? Hollandse rederijkerskamers en rederijkers 
in de recente literatuurgeschiedschrijving. Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 112, (1999); Van 
Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten; A. van Dixhoorn, S. Mareel, & B. Ramakers, ‘The Relevance 
of the Netherlandish Rhetoricians. In A. van Dixhoorn, S. Mareel, & B. Ramakers, 
Rhetoricians and the Shaping of a Netherlandish Culture of Knowledge. Special issue of 
Renaissance Studies, 32,1 (2018). 
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In choosing these four lieux, this book first and foremost wishes to shed 
new light on the Dutch and French literary texts that were produced in these 
environments. In order to be able to understand and study the literary culture 
of the early modern Low Countries, it is a prerequisite that one understands 
the implications of the language choices that have been made. This study gives 
literary historians the tools to deepen this understanding. This is particularly 
useful to gain a new appreciation for the literary productions of the chambers 
of rhetoric, now that they are no longer seen as being in contrast with human- 
ist movements, but as interacting with them. 

Moreover, the examination of source material from the four lieux, French 
schools, Calvinist churches, printing houses, and chambers of rhetoric, also 
brings forward new insights into related fields of historical study. Consideration 
of the texts produced in the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century French 
schools provides insights into the history of education. By studying the fre- 
quent references of schoolmasters to the notion of patria in both languages 
of the Low Countries it also adds to the history of nations, and the history of 
the Dutch Revolt. The latter fields are further enriched by an exploration of 
Marnix's use of the language debates and of both French and Dutch to support 
the Revolt, while his efforts for the Calvinist community add to religious his- 
tory. The printing house, as a distribution centre of textual material, touches 
upon all these issues, although it holds value primarily for the history of books. 
Language is a key issue in virtually all aspects of historical study, and histori- 
ans should always be aware of the implications and connotations of particular 
language choices in the material they study. 


3.3 Sources 

The bulk of sixteenth-century discussions on language as they have come 
down to us are part of the contemporary literary culture in the widest sense 
of the term, comprising not just les belles lettres (prose, verse, and drama), but 
also, for example, religious and educational texts and other fields of vernacular 
learning.!°5 All these texts, in their style of writing, incorporate contemporary 
views on the art of rhetoric, and studying them requires a certain sensibility 
for the literary customs and context of the time. Marnix's psalm translations, 
for instance, give insight into views on the use of the vernacular as a language 


105 H. Pleij, ‘Is de laat-middeleeuwse literatuur in de volkstaal vulgair?’ In J. Fontijn (Ed.), 
Populaire literatuur (Amsterdam: Thespa, 1974), 41-42; Bostoen, Dichterschap en koop- 
manschap, 29; W. K. Percival, ‘Renaissance Grammar’ In A. Rabil (Ed.), Renaissance 
Humanism: Foundations, Forms, and Legacy. Vol. 3. Humanism and the Disciplines 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1988), 78—79. 
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of religious worship, but also on versification. The corpus of primary source 
material that has been identified by following the intertextual chains that start 
with the writings of Heyns, Marnix, and Plantin covers several different types 
of texts, almost all of them printed works. 

It concerns firstly, and most obviously, treatises on language, such as 
Lambrecht's orthographical work and a French grammar by Heyns. Such texts 
were produced within all four of the lieux, although schoolmasters make up 
the largest percentage. Secondly, an important part of the sources concern pa- 
ratexts, such as prefaces and dedications in which typically the author, the edi- 
tor, or the printer of a particular text comments on the work. Frequently, the 
books in which such statements can be found are literary translations, multi- 
lingual texts, or other works in which language plays a particular role.106 These 
paratexts functioned as introductory guides to the main text, while simultane- 
ously offering an opportunity for the author, editor, or printer of the text to 
introduce himself.!° It allowed him to take a stance within the literary scene, 
and thus also in the debates on language.!?? Almost everything that can be 
deduced about Plantin's stance on language comes from prefaces. 

Through the choice of three male key figures, male contributions to the lan- 
guage discussions are strongly privileged. This foregrounding of the male voice 
is a direct effect of the (un)availability of source material. Unfortunately, very 
few traces are left of the participation of women in the debates on language 
of this period II Nevertheless, the wide variety of sources that have been se- 
lected does occasionally provide windows on the neglected elements. In the 


106 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 52-59; T. Hermans, Door eenen engen hals: 
Nederlandse beschouwingen over vertalen 1550-1670 (The Hague: Stichting Bibliographia 
Neerlandica, 1996), 9. 

107 G. Genette, Seuils (Paris: Seuil, 1987). See also: J. Balsamo, ‘Les traducteurs fran- 
çais d'ouvrages italiens et leurs mécénes, 1574-1589. In P. Aquilon, H.-J. Martin, & 
F. Dupuigrenet-Desroussilles (Eds.), Le livre dans l'Europe de la Renaissance: actes du 
XXVIII* colloque international détudes humanistes de Tours (Paris: Promodis, 1988), 122. 

108 D. Verbeke, ‘Inleiding: Een paratekst over (de studie van) parateksten’ In T. Deneire, 
D. Verbeke, & D. Sacré (Eds.), De verhoudingen tussen auteur, drukker en gededicaceerde bij 
Neolatijnse publicaties. <https://www.arts.kuleuven.be/sph/acta> (2005), i-iv. Accessed 
July 2017, ii; K. Porteman & M. B. Smits-Veldt, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse literatuur: 
Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen (Amsterdam: Bakker, 2008), 258-259; Prandoni, ‘Vive 
la France, 182-183. 

109 W. Ayres-Bennett, ‘Avant-Propos’. La grammaire des dames. Special issue of Histoire 
épistémologie langage, 16, 2 (1994); H. Sanson, Women, Language and Grammar in Italy, 
1500-1900 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011). For reflections on the historical 
role of the mother as language instructor to her children, see: R. Haas, ‘Femina: Female 
Roots of “Foreign” Language Teaching and the Rise of Mother-Tongue Ideologies’. 
Exemplaria, 19, 1 (2007). 
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case of women, such windows are offered by Peeter Heyns's French school for 
girls. It was for his female pupils that he produced several works on the French 
language. 

A strong emphasis in the studied material lies on the written text. Spoken 
language is only visible through glimpses that can be caught in the mostly 
printed corpus. These can be found in particular in the lieu of the French 
school, where the spoken word and correct pronunciation was highly im- 
portant, and in Calvinist churches, with their emphasis on psalm singing.!!o 
Similar remarks can be made on visual and gestural communication, which 
particularly interested the rhetoricians as possible supplements to the spo- 
ken and written word. Rebuses and emblems, which offered possibilities to 
experiment with the potential of images to convey meaning, increased swiftly 
in popularity as the sixteenth century Drogressed HI 

The relative absence of orality is, however, not so much a deficit as an inher- 
ent trait of the central questions asked here. They focus not on language use, 
but on literary debates about language. Of course, such subjects must surely 
have been discussed in oral situations as well.!? The chambers of rhetoric are 
an obvious example. As no records of such discussions are known to exist, 
the debates can only be accessed insofar as they are reflected in and played 
out through published material. It is important to stress that the outcomes of 
this research necessarily map the attitudes of only a very small portion of the 
population of the Low Countries at that time, being those fortunate individu- 
als who had enough education and agency to be able to make their opinions 
known to a geographically and chronologically disparate audience. 


110 J. Wesley, ‘Rhetorical Delivery for Renaissance English: Voice, Gesture, Emotion, and 
the Sixteenth-Century Vernacular Turn’. Renaissance Quarterly, 68, 4 (2015); Gallagher, 
Learning Languages in Early Modern England. For studies of early modern spoken lan- 
guage and the relation between textuality and orality, see: W. Ayres-Bennett, ‘Voices from 
the Past: Sources of Seventeenth-Century Spoken French. Romanische Forschungen, 
112, 3 (2000); M. Jeanneret, ‘La littérature et la voix: attraits et mirages de l'oral au XVIe 
siècle’ In F. Lestringant & M. Zink (Eds.), Histoire de la France littéraire. Vol. 1. Naissances, 
Renaissances, Moyen Age—XVI° siècle (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 2006); Van 
der Wal & Rutten, ‘Ego-Documents’. 

111 A. van de Haar, Language Games: The Multilingual Emblem Book and the Language 
Question in the Low Countries’. Literature and Multilingualism in the Low Countries (1100— 
1600). Special issue of Queeste, 22, 1 (2015). 

112 Sanson, Women, Language and Grammar in Italy, 65. 
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4 Outline 


The organization of this book reflects the central argument that language de- 
baters in the Low Countries were inspired by their local multilingual context 
and the Europe-wide fascination with language. It is therefore divided into two 
parts. The first of these sketches the local and European context, ensuring that 
connections with this context can be made later. First, an overview of the mul- 
tilingual landscape of the sixteenth-century Low Countries is given, filling a 
lacuna that has made it difficult for historians to contextualize their research 
on the level of language.” This chapter is strongly rooted in historical soci- 
olinguistics, as it tries to define who spoke what language in what situation, 
and where different languages were used next to each other. In other words, 
it will be determined to what extent the famous—but probably apocryphal— 
anecdote that Charles v spoke French to the ladies and (Low) German to his 
horse or his soldiers would also have been true for his subjects in the Low 
Countries.!^ 


113 Much work has been done on the language situation concerning the Dutch language in 
the seventeen provinces, including studies on the dispersal of the different dialects and 
their particularities. See, notably: Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 45-46; Van der Wal 
& Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands; Willemyns, Dutch. Current understanding 
of the variants of French that were spoken in these regions is much more limited, but 
valuable contributions have been made by Serge Lusignan in recent years: S. Lusignan, 
‘Espace géographique et langue : les frontières du français picard (XIIIe-XV * siècle). Actes 
des congrès de la Société des historiens médiévistes de l'enseignement supérieur public, 37, 1 
(2006); Lusignan, Essai d'histoire sociolinguistique. See also: M. Francard, ‘Entre Romania 
et Germania: la Belgique francophone. In D. De Robillard & M. Beniamino (Eds.), Le 
frangais dans l'espace francophone (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1993), 318-320. For the 
language border itself, see: Armstrong, ‘The Language Question’, 389-392; M. Gysseling, 
‘Ontstaan en verschuiving van de taalgrens in Noord-Frankrijk’. De Franse Nederlanden. 
Les Pays-Bas frangais, 1, (1976); L. Milis, Rijkdom en armoede van cultuurcontact: De taal- 
grens als resultante (Antwerp: De Orde van den Prince, 1983); Peersman, Rutten, & Vosters, 
Past, Present and Future of a Language Border. 

114 The oldest known reference to this anecdote can be found in Girolamo Fabrizi 
d'Acquapendente's De locvtione et eivs instrvmentis, which was published in 1603, 45 years 
after Charles's death: ‘As I hear, Emperor Charles v used to say that German was a military 
language, Spanish amatory, Italian oratorical, French noble. But someone else, a German, 
reports that this same emperor sometimes used to say that if he had to speak with God, 
he spoke in Spanish, because Spanish had the most gravitas and majesty; if he was among 
his friends, he spoke Italian, because he was familiar with Italian dialects. If he had to 
flatter, he used French, because there was no softer language than French, and if he had 
to threaten someone, German, because the whole language is menacing, harsh, and 
vehement. 'Vnde solebat, ut audio, Carolus V. Imperator dicere, Germanorum linguam 
esse militarem: Hispanorum amatoriam: Italorum Oratoriam: Gallorum nobilem. Alius 
ueró, qui Germanus erat, retulit, eundem Carolum Quinctum, dicere aloquando solitum 
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From the local multilingual context, the focus will then shift towards the re- 
flections on language. This next chapter departs from research that has already 
been done on the growing attention to language in sixteenth-century Europe, 
supplementing it with primary source material. It maps different themes that 
are addressed in the discussions in this region, such as the problem of language 
diversity in general and different solutions that were proposed. For each sub- 
ject, different points of view, both from authors writing in the vernacular and 
from those writing in Latin, are discussed to show the pluralism of the debates. 
It must be noted that in this chapter, the emphasis is placed on the connec- 
tions between the Dutch, French, English, and German cases, and less so on 
Italian, Spanish, and other languages. This is due both to the fact that the three 
former cases have been mapped extensively in earlier research, and to the lan- 
guage abilities of the author of this book. There is some irony in this constraint 
in a study on the communication problems caused by language diversity. 

The second part consists of four analytical chapters, each based on the ex- 
tensive analysis of primary source material connected to one of the four lieux, 
which will be approached through the aforementioned key figures. Each chap- 
ter thus starts with a short biographical note on the key individual who has 
been chosen for that particular lieu, with a strong focus on that person's lan- 
guage abilities, the multilingual experiences of his daily life, and the language 
practices within the lieu in question. Subsequently, the different themes con- 
nected to the language debates that have emerged from the study of the writ- 
ten production of these individuals and the intertextual chains connected with 
them, are addressed. In this thematic treatment, references will be made to the 
discussions on a European level, the multilingual situation in the Low Countries 
asa whole, and the multilingual practices specific to the lieu in question. 

As an important lieu where French and Dutch met, and also where some 
of the bilinguals who were active in other environments were trained, the 


esse; Si loqui cum Deo oporteret, se Hispanicé locuturum, quod lingua Hispanorum 
grauitatem, maiestatemque preseferat: si cum amicis Italicè, quod Italorum Dialectos fa- 
miliaris sit: si cui blandiendum esset, Gallicé; quod illorum lingua nihil blandius: si cui 
minandum, aut asperius loquendum, Germanicé; quod tota eorum lingua minax, aspera 
sit, ac uehemens’. G. Fabrizi d'Aquapendente, De locvtione et eivs instrvmentis (Padova: 
Lorenzo Pasquato, 1603), 23. Translated by: I. D. Rowland & N. Charney, The Collector of 
Lives: Giorgio Vasari and the Invention of Art (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2017), 
373n12. Later varieties started mentioning the language in which the emperor would have 
spoken to his horse. See further: E. Buceta, ‘El juicio de Carlos v acerca del Español y 
otros pareceres sobre las lenguas romances; Revista de Filología Española, 24 (1937), 13-14; 
L. De Grauwe, ‘Quelle langue Charles Quint parlait-il ?' In M. Boone & M. Demoor (Eds.), 
Charles V in Context: The Making of a European Identity (Brussels: Brussels University 
Press, 2003); Burke, Languages and Communities, 28—29. 
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analytical part of the present work starts with a chapter on French schools. 
In this lieu, which will be approached through the master of the most famous 
girls' school of his time, Peeter Heyns, bilingualism itself was the objective of 
the clients. Schoolmasters were the ultimate go-betweens. Through a large cor- 
pus of educational material published in the context of these schools, school- 
masters took a stance on language that simultaneously acted as a form of 
self-promotion for their establishments. They displayed their knowledge of the 
traditional, widely accepted language forms their customers were interested 
in, while also suggesting improvement for both French and Dutch. 

In the following chapter, addressing the lieu of the developing Calvinist 
churches through Philips of Marnix, Lord of Sainte-Aldegonde, the topic of 
translation is central. In these religious environments, language was not a pur- 
pose in itself, as it was in the French schools, but the medium through which 
the Word of God was conveyed. Moreover, the newly forming Calvinist com- 
munities were struggling to establish cohesion and solidarity through and in 
spite of language differences. Those who, like Marnix, translated sacred texts 
into Dutch had to take into account the links with the Holy Scripture, the 
French-speaking Calvinists, and coreligionists speaking a variety of Dutch dia- 
lects. An awareness was present, in this lieu, of how language could unite and 
divide. Marnix, going one step further, used accusations related to language to 
defame his Catholic opponents. 

The third analytical chapter treats the highly multilingual lieu of the print- 
ing houses. Links on an interregional level are particularly strong here, as is ex- 
emplified by the central individual of this lieu, the native Frenchman Plantin, 
who went on to become an important figure in the histories of both the French 
and the Dutch language. Printing houses played a crucial part in the language 
debates by distributing texts that took part in them, feeding the demand for 
texts on language curiosities. As the case of Plantin shows, however, print- 
ers were not always passive mediators, as they could also take part in these 
exchanges themselves. Plantin took an active stance regarding the issue of 
spelling, which has traditionally been seen as being strongly connected to the 
printing houses. A closer look reveals, however, that he formed the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The final chapter returns to the key individual Peeter Heyns. In doing so, this 
last analytical part establishes connections with the earlier chapters. Many of 
the learned men of the early modern Low Countries, including schoolmasters 
like Heyns, came together in the lieu of the chambers of rhetoric. In effect, 
the chambers functioned not just as literary fraternities, but also as vernacular 
knowledge networks, as recent developments in the research on early modern 
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rhetoricians, and in particular studies by Arjan van Dixhoorn, have shown.!5 
Frequently, rhetoricians reflected critically on ways to improve their language. 
They often concluded, however, that particular innovations that were being 
proposed were a step backward rather than forward. 

Throughout the four analytical chapters, connections will be made with the 
first, contextual part. This demonstrates the strong links that existed between 
the discussions on language on the one hand, and the language situation in 
the early modern Low Countries and the Europe-wide debates on the other. A 
new view of the fascination with language in this period is presented by shed- 
ding light on those early modern individuals who did not strive for a standard- 
ized form of Dutch. At the same time, this work will offer new insights into 
the multilingual experiences of the sixteenth-century inhabitants of the Low 
Countries, as well as into their interest in language in general and their open- 
ness to other languages and cultures in this period that was crucial for the de- 
velopment of Dutch and other vernaculars. 


115 Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten; Van Dixhoorn, Mareel, & Ramakers, Rhetoricians. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Multilingual Low Countries 


1 Introduction 


In the fourteenth century, Brabantine town clerk Jan van Boendale described 
how the Hundred Years' War, in which the count of Flanders initially allied 
with the English king in order to confront the French armies, affected his 
people. The war positioned 'brother against brother' and divided the region.! 
Boendale connects this division to a language divide: ‘The Christian world is 
divided in two. The Romance tongue forms one half, the other is completely 
Germanic"? He lived in a region where the two great language groups met: the 
Low Countries. However, the language divide was never as clear as Boendale 
sketched it. It is unlikely that each of the two opposing armies would even have 
been monolingual. 

In the absence of a comprehensive overview of the use of languages and 
language forms in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, historians have fre- 
quently adopted a monolingual approach in Boendale's binary terms, studying 
either French or Dutch sources. The following survey of the language situation 
in the Low Countries demonstrates that such a monolingual approach is fun- 
damentally insufficient when studying any part of the history of the region. 
Hardly any professional, cultural, or social domain was uniquely monolingual. 

Forms of French and Germanic were frequently used on both sides of the in- 
distinct language border. Speech domains, such as administration, commerce, 
and jurisdiction, were characterized by bilingualism or multilingualism.? A 


1 'brueder jegen den broeder’. J. van Boendale, Van den derden Eduwaert: Coninc van Ingelant 
hoe hij van over die zee is comen in meyningen Vrancrijc te winnen ende hoe hij Doernic belach 
(J. Heymans, Ed.) (Nijmegen: ALFA, 1983), fol. 253r/131. 

2 'tkerstenheit es gedeelt in ij.en/ Die Walsche tongen die es een,/ Dandre die Dietsche alge- 
heel’. Van Boendale, Van den derden Eduwaert, fol. 253r/131; L. De Grauwe, “Oem, walschedi? 
Spreect jeghen mi in dietsche" (Reynaert 1, 1458-60). In M. Goyens & W. Verbeke (Eds.), The 
Dawn of the Written Vernacular in Western Europe (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 
412. On early modern conceptions of the languages of the Christian world or Europe, see: 
T. Van Hal, ‘One Continent, One Language? Europa Celtica and its Language in Philippus 
Cluverius' Germania Antiqua (1616) and Beyond’. European Review of History, 21, 6 (2014). 

3 J.A. Fishman, R. L. Cooper, & R. M. Newman, Bilingualism in the Barrio (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1971); D. R. Langslow, 'Approaching Bilingualism in Corpus Languages: In 
J. N. Adams, M. Janse, & S. Swain (Eds.), Bilingualism in Ancient Society: Language Contact 
and the Written Word (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 39. 
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merchant operating at the Antwerp Bourse could find himself speaking Dutch 
at breakfast, French at lunch, and a mixture of the two at dinner, while hearing 
English, Spanish, and Italian in between. Moreover, each area within the Low 
Countries spoke its own dialect, and neither French nor Dutch had been stan- 
dardized at the time, further complicating the language situation. The vernac- 
ular context was not one of strict diglossia, where a high and a low (variety of 
a) language are used in clearly separated fields.^ There was a much more hori- 
zontal form of multilingualism in place, where a range of forms of French and 
Dutch were often used in the same domains.» Moreover, the Low Countries 
witnessed a high level of travel within its borders and also welcomed travellers 
from all over Europe (and beyond). Especially in urban environments, inhabit- 
ants of the sixteenth-century Low Countries were confronted with language 
variety and multilingualism on a daily basis. 

It was this constant confrontation with a broad range of language forms 
that sparked reflection, not clear-cut monolingualism. In order to understand 
the language debaters and their contributions, it is therefore crucial to take 
the complex language situation into consideration. As the parameters for the 
sixteenth-century considerations on language were set in previous centuries, 
a brief excursion to earlier times is justified. Events that took place parallel to 
the discussions, including, notably, the Dutch Revolt and the Reformation, also 
deserve a closer look. It is significant that the debates on the form and status 
of the local languages rose exactly at a time that was marked by conflict. In the 


4 For the earlier period, Remco Sleiderink has argued that a situation of diglossia was in 
place. He proposes this term, however, not in contrast with multilingualism, but with a 
division of the region into a monolingual French- and Dutch-speaking part. R. Sleiderink, 
‘From Francophile to Francophone: The Changing Attitude of Medieval Dutch Authors to- 
wards French Literature. In C. Kleinhenz & K. Busby (Eds.), Medieval Multilingualism: The 
Francophone World and its Neighbours (Turnhout: Brepols, 2010), 129-131. For the notion 
of diglossia, see: Langslow, ‘Approaching Bilingualism in Corpus Languages’; B. Grévin, 
‘Lhistorien face au probléme des contacts entre latin et langues vulgaires au bas Moyen Age 
(XII*-XV* siècle) : espace ouvert à la recherche. L'exemple de l'application de la notion de 
diglossie. Mélanges de l'École française de Rome. Moyen-Age, 117, 2 (2005). 

5 P.Burke, ‘Heu Domine, Adsunt Turcae: A Sketch for a Social History of Post-Medieval Latin’. 
In P. Burke & R. Porter (Eds.), Language, Self, and Society: A Social History of Language 
(Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991); R. De Smet, 'Taal, context en conventie in Marnix' corres- 
pondentie’ In H. Duits & T. Van Strien (Eds.), Een intellectuele activist: Studies over leven en 
werk van Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001), 44; Van Hal, 
Isebaert, & Swiggers, ‘Taaldiversiteit en taalfascinatie’, xii. On the sliding scale between di- 
glossia and bilingualism or multilingualism, see: C. A. Ferguson, ‘Diglossia! Word: Journal 
of the Linguistic Circle of New York, 15 (1959); J. A. Fishman, ‘Bilingualism With and Without 
Diglossia: Diglossia With and Without Bilingualism’. The Journal of Social Issues, 23, 2 (1967); 
Langslow, Approaching Bilingualism in Corpus Languages; 26. 
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face of crisis, the population turned to its language differences in search of a 
solution. 


11 Preludes to the Discussions 

In the preface to the Twe-spraack (1584), the first printed grammar of the Dutch 
language, philosopher Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert points to the recent political 
history of the Low Countries as having shaped the Dutch vernacular.® He de- 
scribes the ruling of 'strange Lords and other-tongued regents' over the Dutch- 
speaking parts of the Low Countries as the cause of considerable changes, 
among which was the adoption of a great many loanwords.” As becomes clear 
from Coornhert's remark, some knowledge of the historical language situation 
is necessary in order to understand the sixteenth-century discussions, espe- 
cially since sixteenth-century debaters occasionally referred back to earlier 
times to support their views.? 

Multilingualism characterized the Low Countries long before the discus- 
sions on language of the sixteenth century. From the late Middle Ages on- 
wards, the language border between the Romance and Germanic languages 
remained relatively stable [Figure 1].? Thanks to studies by Charles Armstrong, 
Serge Lusignan, and Roland Willemyns, it is possible to trace the position it 
took by the sixteenth century? The border then formed a line from Gravelines 
(between Calais and Dunkirk) in the west, curving southeast towards Saint- 
Omer and from there in a more or less straight line to just outside of Aachen 
in the east, and south from there.” Flanders and Brabant thus harboured both 


6 J. Jansen, ‘Purity and the Language of the Court in the Late-Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century Netherlands. In F. Somerset & N. Watson (Eds.), The Vulgar Tongue: Medieval and 
Postmedieval Vernacularity (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2003), 


170-172. 
7 ‘vreemde Heren ende vreemdtongighe landvooghden* Twe-spraack, sig. A6r. 
8 Apart from the Twe-spraack and its preface, reflections on the historical language situa- 


tion can be found in: J. van den Werve, Het Tresoor der Duytsscher talen: Een seer profijte- 
lijck boeck voor alle de ghene: die de Latijnsche sprake ende meer andere niet en connen, ende 
bysondere die het Recht hanteeren (Antwerp: Hans de Laet, 1553), sig. A2r; D. V. Coornhert, 
Officia Ciceronis, Leerende wat yeghelijck in allen staten behoort te doen (Haarlem: Jan van 
Zuren, 1561), sig. *6v; P. Numan, Den striit des gemoets inden wech der deuchden (Brussels: 
Jan Mommaert, 1590), fol. 3r-3v. 

9 Armstrong, ‘The Language Question’, 391. 

10 S. Lusignan, La langue des rois au Moyen Âge : le français en France et en Angleterre (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 2004), 26; Lusignan, ‘Espace géographique et langue, 
266; Willemyns, ‘Trilingual Tug-o’-War'. 

11 Armstrong, ‘The Language Question’, 390-391. 
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FIGURE1 Map of the sixteenth-century Low Countries with the language 
border indicated in red 


a French- and a Dutch-speaking community. At no point in time did the lan- 
guage boundaries correspond with political ones D 


12 Lusignan, La langue des rois, 225. In most of Artois, French was used, but the region did 
contain a few Dutch-speaking villages. The same is true for Hainaut, where Dutch was 
spoken in Edingen and Halle. Flanders, which was for the most part Dutch-speaking, 
did cover a relatively large French area around Lille. Brabant harboured a considerably 
smaller community that spoke French in the surroundings of Nivelles. Luxemburg was 
split in half vertically. In the west, a French dialect was spoken, while in the east the native 
tongue was Luxemburgish (Létzebuergesch). Armstrong, "The Language Question; 387; 
Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 9; Lusignan, 2006, 266. 
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Many Dutch-speaking regions have at certain times been ruled by nobles 
whose first language was French. Up to 1529, a large part of Flanders, which 
was mostly Dutch speaking, belonged to the French crown? The duchy of 
Brabant contained, like Flanders, a small French-speaking region. In its rul- 
ing circles, French held an important position, as stated by Adenet Le Roy, a 
thirteenth-century poet working at the Brabantine court: 'all the great lords, 
the counts and the barons,/ surrounded themselves with French people,/ to 
teach French to their daughters and sons'!^ The two languages of the region 
continued to coexist in all the social strata of Brabant for centuries.!? In fact, 
the later Belgian province of Brabant would remain bilingual until 1995, when 
it was split into two provinces: a French-speaking one and a Dutch-speaking 
one. The political events of the later Middle Ages had long-lasting effects on 
the language situation. 

Other regions in what was later the Low Countries have also known times 
of French-speaking rule. From 1299 to 1354, the county of Holland, and after 
the peace of Paris of 1323 the newly created county of Zeeland, were under 
dominion of the House of Avesnes, which already ruled over the francophone 
county of Hainaut. From this moment onward, in addition to Dutch, French 
became an important courtly language in Holland and Zeeland Ip In Guelders, 
some of the locallords married French-speaking ladies to seal feudal ties. Mary 
of Guelders and Catherine of Bourbon were two such ladies. They brought the 
French language with them to the court of Guelders in the fifteenth century, 


13 JG. Croenen, ‘Latin and the Vernaculars in the Charters of the Low Countries. In 
M. Goyens & W. Verbeke (Eds.), The Dawn of the Written Vernacular in Western Europe 
(Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2003), 108; Lusignan, Essai d'histoire sociolinguistique, 
188-189; Willemyns, Dutch, 61; R. Stein, De hertog en zijn staten: De eenwording van de 
Bourgondische Nederlanden, ca. 1380-ca. 1480 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2014), 27-28; R. Stein, 
Magnanimous Dukes and Rising States: The Unification of the Burgundian Netherlands, 
1380-1480 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 5, 10-13, 19-22. 

14 'toutli grant seignor li conte et li marchis/ Avoient entour aus gent françoise tousdis/ Pour 
aprendre françois lor filles et lor fils. Adenet Le Roy quoted by: S. Schmitz, La langue de 
Bruegel: Körper/Bilder als Chiffren kultureller Identität im französischsprachigen Theater 
der Spanischen Niederlande (Heidelberg: Winter, 2011), 61. 

15 Lusignan, Essai d'histoire sociolinguistique, 188. 

16 — C.Marchello-Nizia, La langue française aux XIV* et XV*siécles (Paris: Nathan, 1977), 48-49; 
D. E. H. de Boer, E. H. P. Cordfunke, & H. Sarfatij (Eds.), 1299: Één graaf, drie graafschappen: 
De vereniging van Holland, Zeeland en Henegouwen (Hilversum: Verloren, 2000); V. Van 
Camp, De oorkonden en de kanselarij van de graven van Henegouwen, Holland en Zeeland: 
Schriftelijke communicatie tijdens een personele unie, Henegouwen, 1280-1345 (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2011); Willemyns, Dutch, 59. 
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while they themselves were confronted with the fact that their subjects spoke 
another vernacular.!? 

In the fifteenth century, the political position of the French language in the 
Low Countries became even stronger through the expansion of the dominion 
of the francophone House of Burgundy.8 In 1369, the then duke of Burgundy, 
Philip the Bold, married the daughter of the count of Flanders and thus united 
Burgundy, Flanders, and Artois. Their grandson, Philip the Good, managed 
to extend Burgundian authority over Holland, Zeeland, Brabant, Limburg, 
Hainaut, Luxemburg, and Namur.’ Brussels became an important residential 
city for the largely French-speaking court, while Malines housed the Great 
Council, the highest court of justice.2° At the same time, the Dutch tongue 
held an equally strong position, making bilingualism a common phenomenon 
among higher officials?! 

In 1477, the Burgundian territories came under the dominion of a new 
dynasty, that of the Habsburgs, through the marriage of Mary of Burgundy 
and Maximilian 1. Their grandson, Charles, became the official ruler of the 
Burgundian Netherlands in 1515. In 1519, he was crowned Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles v. He enlarged his possessions by bringing Tournai, Friesland, Utrecht, 
Groningen and the Ommelanden (Surrounding Lands), and Guelders under 
his rule. It was decreed in 1548 that the territories of the Burgundian Circle 
were one undividable political unity.22 From that moment on, the so-called 
Seventeen Provinces were considered one multilingual whole, sharing the task 
of finding ways to deal with this language situation. 


17  G.Nijsten, In the Shadow of Burgundy: The Court of Guelders in the Late Middle Ages 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 135, 257-258. I am grateful to Jeroen 
Benders for his suggestions on the use of French at the court of Guelders in the Middle Ages. 

18 Stein, De hertog en zijn staten; É. Lecuppre-Desjardin, Le royaume inachevé des ducs de 
Bourgogne (XIV *-XV* siècles) (Paris: Belin, 2016), 322-327; Stein, Magnanimous Dukes. 

19 Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 13; W. P. Blockmans, ‘De vorming van een 
politieke unie (veertiende-zestiende eeuw). In J. H. C. Blom & E. Lamberts (Eds.), 
Geschiedenis van de Nederlanden, fourth edition, (Baarn: HB uitgevers, 2006), 72—74; 
Willemyns, Dutch, 57-58; Stein, De hertog en zijn staten, 30-40; Stein, Magnanimous 
Dukes, 7-14, 35-52. 

20  W.Blockmans & W. Prevenier, The Promised Lands: The Low Countries Under Burgundian 
Rule, 1369-1530 (E. Fackelman & E. T. Peters, Tr.) (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1999), 190-191; Willemyns, Dutch, 58. 

21  H.Pleij, De wereld volgens Thomas van der Noot, boekdrukker en uitgever te Brussel in het 
eerste kwart van de zestiende eeuw (Coutinho: Muiderberg, 1982), 5o; Willemyns, Dutch, 
63-65. 

22 Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 13; Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 78-79; Blockmans, 
‘De vorming van een politieke unie, 91; Willemyns, Dutch, 59. 
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1.2 Context: 1540-1620 

Multilingualism thus was a fundamental marker of the Low Countries from 
the Middle Ages onwards. The conditions that stimulated a growing language 
awareness in the early modern period had developed over centuries. However, 
it was not until the second half of the sixteenth century that vivid debates 
on the local languages developed. This raises the question of what happened 
around 1540 that might have triggered the discussions. Which events furnished 
the spark that ignited the highly flammable multilingual firewood? 

The answer should in part be sought in the political and religious troubles 
of this period. The first half of the century had been marked by the Guelders 
Wars, which particularly affected the northeastern Low Countries. In 1559, the 
Italian Wars, in which France fought against the territories under the reign 
of Charles v (and later Philip 11), finally ended when the Peace of Cateau- 
Cambrésis was signed. During the Italian Wars, the francophone territories in 
the Low Countries and those in France had been on opposite sides.28 There 
was no religious unity either. From the 1560s onwards, the Low Countries wit- 
nessed the rise of Calvinism, while the large majority of the population re- 
mained Catholic.24 In the second half of the sixteenth century, the inhabitants 
of the region were further divided through the Dutch Revolt, which was sup- 
ported by some of the Calvinists and Catholics and rejected by others.25 A pur- 
suit of multilingual communication, unity, and peace imposed itself amidst 
these various tensions. 

In 1555, Charles v abdicated in favour of his son Philip 11, who in turn 
appointed his half-sister Margaret of Parma to rule in his name26 When 


23 On the shared use of the French language and literary heritage on both sides, see: 
E. Doudet, ‘Un chant déraciné ? La poésie bourguignonne d'expression française face à 
Charles Quint. e-Spania, 13, (2012). <http://doi.org/10.4000/e-spania.21220>. Accessed 
September 2017. 

24 L. Voet, Antwerpen, de metropool en haar verhaal’. In J. Van der Stock (ed.), Antwerpen: 
Verhaal van een metropool, 164-174 eeuw (Ghent: Snoeck-Ducaju, 1993), 16; G. Marnef, 
Antwerp in the Age of Reformation: Underground Protestantism in a Commercial Metropolis, 
1550—1577 (Baltimore & London: The John Hopkins University Press, 1996), 56—64; 
H. L. P. Leeuwenberg, ‘De religie omstreeks sg In S. Groenveld, H. L. P. Leeuwenberg, 
M. E. H. N. Mout, & W. M. Zappey (Eds.), De Tachtigjarige Oorlog: Opstand en consolidatie 
in de Nederlanden (ca. 1560-1650) (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2008), 65. 

25 For Catholic support of the Revolt, see: J. Pollmann, Catholic Identity and the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, 1520-1635 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 1-2. 

26 G. Parker, The Dutch Revolt (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977), 44; S. Groenveld, ‘Van 
groeiende ontevredenheid naar eerste gewelddadigheden, 15591567. In S. Groenveld, 
H. L. P. Leeuwenberg, M. E. H. N. Mout, & W. M. Zappey (Eds.), De Tachtigjarige Oorlog: 
Opstand en consolidatie in de Nederlanden (ca. 1560—1650) (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2008), 
74; J. J. Woltjer, Op weg naar tachtig jaar oorlog: Het verhaal van de eeuw waarin ons land 
ontstond (Amsterdam: Balans, 2011), 247. 
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Calvinism became an issue in the Low Countries, she enforced the local legis- 
lation regarding heresy and rebellion, which was very severe in comparison to 
that of other countries, such as Spain.?" In 1566, the Compromise of Nobles, a 
group of aristocrats including Philips of Marnix, requested more lenient mea- 
sures. They were nicknamed beggars or 'gueux' in French by one of Margaret's 
counsellors. Characteristic of the strong relations between French and Dutch 
and of the creative processes of neologization at the time, this term was then 
integrated in untranslated form into Dutch as ‘geuzen’. In this form it was reap- 
propriated by the rebels to designate themselves. 

In that same year, 1566, the Iconoclastic Fury raged across the Low Countries. 
Groups of Calvinists attacked and wrecked religious artifacts.?? These events 
increased the tensions among the local population. Jean de Toulouse, Marnix's 
brother, led a band of rebels or 'gueux' that was defeated in the Battle of 
Oosterweel in March 1567. A few months later, the duke of Alba arrived, sent 
by Philip 11 to maintain order, and Margaret of Parma resigned. Many support- 
ers of Calvinist ideals decided to flee the Low Countries.?? Schoolmaster Peeter 
Heyns, who would later profess clear Calvinist sentiments, apparently feared 
for his safety. In 1567, he left for Danzig and went on to Cologne. He only re- 
opened his Antwerp establishment in 1570, after Alba had promulgated a gen- 
eral pardon. 20 

In the early 1570s, rebels, led by William of Orange, occupied parts of the 
Low Countries, enforcing Calvinism in certain regions.?! In the following 


27 Beyond the Public Sphere: Opinions, Publics, Spaces in Early Modern Europe (Bologna: Il 
Mulino, 2012), esp. 254-257. 

28 Iconoclasm was punished as an act of rebellion. See: C. Payen, Aux confins du Hainaut, de 
la Flandre et du Brabant: le Bailliage d'Enghien dans la tourmente iconoclaste (1566—1576) 
(Heule: UGA, 2013), 80-108. 

29 Parker, The Dutch Revolt, 70; Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 88-97; Groenveld, 
‘Van groeiende ontevredenheid naar eerste gewelddadigheden’, 82-85; S. Groenveld, 
‘De Opstand in een radicale fase, 1567-1575. In S. Groenveld, H L. P. Leeuwenberg, 
M. E. H. N. Mout, & W. M. Zappey (Eds.), De Tachtigjarige Oorlog: Opstand en consolidatie 
in de Nederlanden (ca. 1560—1650) (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2008), 86-87; Leeuwenberg, ‘De 
religie omstreeks 1559’, 67. 

30 Meskens, ‘Liaisons dangereuses, 96; H. Meeus, ‘Peeter Heyns, a “French schoolmaster 
J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement du français, 1500— 
1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 307; V. Soen, ‘De reconciliatie van “ketters” in de zestiende- 
eeuwse Nederlanden (1520-1590). Trajecta, 14, 4 (2005), 337; V. Soen, Vredehandel: 
Adellijke en Habsburgse verzoeningspogingen tijdens de Nederlandse Opstand (1564—1581) 
(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2012), 88-91; V. Soen, ‘The Beeldenstorm and 
the Spanish Habsburg Response (1566-1570). BMGN. Low Countries Historical Review, 131, 
1 (2016), 13-117. 

31 X Voet, ‘Antwerpen’, 16; Groenveld, ‘De Opstand in een radicale fase’, 93; Pollmann, Catholic 
Identity, 94-122. 
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decades, the advancements of the rebel and royal troops forced large num- 
bers of individuals to flee.32 In 1579, the southern regions Artois and Hainaut, 
and the city of Douai concluded the Union of Arras, which pledged loyalty 
to Philip 11 in order to strive for peace.?? This union may seem to have been 
a collective attempt by the French-speaking regions of the Low Countries to 
break with the Dutch-speaking area. However, the Low Countries continued 
to be considered as one whole, and the Union of Arras was not motivated by 
language differences.?* Only in the seventeenth century did an awareness start 
to arise that the Low Countries might possibly be split into a northern and a 
southern entity, but again, not following the language border.55 

Meanwhile, Antwerp turned into a safe haven for Calvinists who had to 
leave their homes because of the victories of the king.?6 This did not last long, 
however: in 1584, Antwerp was besieged by enemy troops. That same year, 
William of Orange was assassinated. Antwerp surrendered in August 1585. 
Non-Catholic inhabitants were given the chance to convert or leave.?7 Many 
had already fled to safer places in the years leading up to the siege and surren- 
der, but there were still great numbers of people who left after 1585. The mili- 
tary encounters continued in the following decades. The rebels gained ground 
in the northeastern regions, but did not take control of the provinces towards 
the south. All territories now in rebel hands were Dutch-speaking ones. Still, 
the Low Countries, marked by conflict on religious and political levels, contin- 
ued to be seen as one multilingual unity. 

Throughout the second half of the century, Calvinist refugees had sought 
shelter in southeast England and in settlements in tolerant or Protestant lo- 
cations in the western region of Germany, such as Emden, Hamburg, and 
Frankenthal. Some chose to go to Holland or Zeeland, such as Heyns, who after 


32 G. H. Janssen, ‘Quo Vadis? Catholic Perceptions of Flight and the Revolt of the Low 
Countries, 1566—1609* Renaissance Quarterly, 64, 2 (2011). 

33 P.A. M. Geurts, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten 1566-1584 (Nijmegen: Centrale 
Drukkerij, 1956), 7, 221; Parker, The Dutch Revolt, 195; P. Arnade, Beggars, Iconoclasts, 
and Civic Patriots: The Political Culture of the Dutch Revolt (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 2008), 295; S. Groenveld, ‘Mislukte matiging, 1575-1581. In S. Groenveld, 
H. L. P. Leeuwenberg, M. E. H. N. Mout, & W. M. Zappey (Eds.), De Tachtigjarige Oorlog: 
Opstand en consolidatie in de Nederlanden (ca. 1560—1650) (Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2008), 
111—114; Soen, Vredehandel, 1313135. 

34 H.C. G. De Schepper, “Belgium nostrum" 1500-1650: Over integratie en desintegratie van het 
Nederland (Antwerpen: De Orde van den Prince, 1987), 17-18. 

35 Pollmann, Catholic Identity, 4, 191; H. C. G. De Schepper, ‘Nationale identiteit en geschied- 
vervalsing betreffende de Oude Nederlanden’. In J. C. Dekker (Ed.), Sporen en spiegels 
(Tilburg: Tilburg University Press, 1995), 41. 

36  Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 70; Janssen, ‘Quo Vadis?" 476. 

37 Soen, ‘De reconciliatie van “ketters”, 356—357. 
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1585 moved to Frankfurt, Stade, and Haarlem, in that order 29 In the exile com- 
munities, people from different regions of the Low Countries came together.39 
As far as language is concerned, these settlements were very diverse. They were 
set in a foreign context where German or English was the local language, and 
they welcomed people from French-speaking and Dutch-speaking regions 
from all over the Low Countries. 

The political, social, and religious events of the fifteenth and especially the 
sixteenth century thus had important consequences on the level of language. 
These times were marked by heightened degrees of language contact, which 
stimulated awareness of language differences and incited people to think 
about their language and dialect in relation to those of others. In the context of 
increasing polarization between pro- and anti-Habsburg forces and between 
Calvinists and Catholics, there was a wish for peace in the whole of the multi- 
lingual Low Countries. Perhaps so many intellectuals turned to the domain of 
language in this period because in the face of these crises, it was important to 
understand each other's language. 


1.3 Dutch and French 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Dutch formed part of the Low 
Germanic language continuum. The author of the Twe-spraack stated that his 
native language was spoken from Bruges to Riga and Tallinn.*? Marnix let the 
language stretch less far, to Danzig. Perhaps he did not mention Riga and Tallinn 
because they did not strictly form part of the language continuum, but they 
did harbour Germanic-speaking communities operating within the Hanseatic 
trade network.*! In the course of the century, the Low Germanic dialects in the 
Low Countries were collectively moving in a different direction than the vari- 
eties in the German territories.*? In practice, most of the participants in the 


38 O. Gelderblom, Zuid-Nederlandse kooplieden en de opkomst van de Amsterdamse stapel- 
markt (1578-1630) (Hilversum: Verloren, 2000), 21-24, 116-117; A. van de Haar, ‘Van “nimf” 
tot “schoolvrouw”: De Franse school en haar onderwijzeressen in de zestiende- en zeven- 
tiende-eeuwse Nederlanden’. Historica, 38, 2 (2015). 

39  Marnef Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 149-150. 

40 "which stretches from Bruges to Riga and Tallinn’. ‘de welcke van Brug af tot Ry ende Revel 
toe streckt’. Twe-spraack, 110. 

41 ` ‘along the Baltic sea, up to Danzig’. ‘lancx de Oostersche zee henen, tot aen Dantzijck 
toe’. P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids. Wt de Hebreische 
spraecke in Neder-duytschen dichte, op de ghewoonlijcke Francoische wyse ouerghesett 
(Antwerp: Gillis van den Rade, 1580), sig. A4v. 

42  F.M.Claes, ‘Studie van de eigen Nederlandse taal. In W. Couvreur (Ed.), Antwerpen in 
de XVI“ eeuw (Antwerp: Mercurius, 1975), 301-302; R. Willemyns & J. M. van der Horst, 
‘Laatmiddelnederlands (circa 1350-1550). In M. C. van der Toorn, W. J. J. Pijnenburg, 
J. A. van Leuvensteijn, & J. M. van der Horst (Eds.), Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse taal 
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discussions on language only included Dutch language forms in their treatises. 
Joos Lambrecht, when enumerating the dialects of which his mother tongue 
was made up, mentioned the variants of Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Guelders, 
Cleves, Friesland, Limburg, and Zeeland.^? All these dialects of Low Germanic 
were spoken in the Low Countries or slightly east of its borders. 

The custom to consider the Low Germanic dialects of the Low Countries as 
one entity resulted in the development of a distinct terminology.^* Whereas 
only the terms Walloon (‘Walsch’, meaning ‘French’ or ‘Romance language’) 
and French were used to refer to the language used in the Romance-speaking 
parts of the Low Countries—besides the occasional reference to the Picard 
dialect—, various terms existed to speak of the Germanic language of the 
region.* Frequently used terms were ‘Duytsch’ (‘Germanic’), which could refer 
to the whole Germanic language continuum orto a part of it, and ‘Nederduytsch’ 
(‘Low Germanic’), which was used to refer to both Low Germanic as a whole 
and to the Low Germanic dialects of the Low Countries. In most cases, texts 
use a variety of different terms. Marnix, in the 1591 edition of his psalm transla- 
tion, already uses three different names in the title only: ‘Nederduytsch’ (‘Low 
Germanic’), ‘Neder-lantsch’ (‘belonging to the Low Countries’),# and ‘Duytsch’ 
(‘Germanic’).*” 


(Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 1997), 156-157; De Grauwe, ‘Emerging Mother- 
Tongue Awareness’, 102-103; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 100-101. 

43 Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sig. Aar. 

44 Claes, ‘Studie van de eigen Nederlandse taal’, 301-303. 

45 A. Duke, The Elusive Netherlands: The Question of National Identity in the Early Modern 
Low Countries on the Eve of the Revolt’. Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschie- 
denis der Nederlanden, ng, (2004). 

46 The term ‘Nederlandsch’, which is the common term in modern Dutch, had already 
been used once in 1482, but it did not catch on immediately. It increased in popularity 
around the middle of the sixteenth century, probably stimulated by the unification of 
the territories of the Low Countries in the Burgundian Circle in 1548. It was used in the 
title of Lambrecht's Néderlandsche Spellijnghe (1550). De Vreese, ‘Over de benamingen’, 
421; F. Prims, ‘De naam onzer taal in de jaren 1480-1540 inzonderheid te Antwerpen’. 
Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, (1939), 279-280; F. M. Claes, 
‘De benaming van onze taal in woordenboeken en andere vertaalwerken uit de zestiende 
eeuw’. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 86, 4 (1970), 293; De Grauwe, 
‘Emerging Mother-Tongue Awareness’, 99; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 102; Van der 
Sijs, Calendarium, 79; Van Dixhoorn, ‘The Making of a Public Issue’, 254; Willemyns, Dutch, 
5; Hafner, ‘Comment désigne-t-on les langues vernaculaires’, 85. 

47 P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreïsscher sprake in 
nederduytschen dichte, op de ghewoonlicke oude wijsen van singen, ouergeset. Mitgaders 
de heylige schriftuerlicke lofsangen, uyt den ouden ende nieuwen Testamente by een geto- 
gen, ende oock in nederlantschen dichte, na der Hebreisscher ende Grieckscher waerheyt, 
Mit elck sijnen text van woirde te woirde daer tegen ouer; int duytsche gestelt (Middelburg: 
Richard Schilders, 1591); De Grauwe, ‘Quelle langue Charles Quint parlait-il ?' 150—151. 
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In many cases, it is unclear to what set of dialects the author wishes to refer 
exactly. To speak of the Germanic language of the Low Countries as a whole, 
the term ‘Flemish’ (‘Vlaamsch’) was often used, while it could also designate 
the specific dialect of Flanders.48 Peeter Heyns strongly opposed this use of the 
name of one dialect to refer to the whole of Dutch: 'they thus make a great mis- 
take, taking one part for the whole, because Flanders is but a part of this whole 
country'^? This metonymical use of the name of a dialect was, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, also applied to the vernacular of Holland.°® To this 
day, the Netherlands as a whole are often referred to as ‘Holland’, which only 
covers the provinces of North and South Holland. 

Heyns's quote draws attention to the plurality of Dutch dialects. Rather 
than referring to the ‘Dutch language, it would be more appropriate to speak 
of a 'spectrum' of Dutch variants.?! In the northeastern regions, dialects were 
spoken that shared many words and characteristics with High Germanic lan- 
guage variants.?? There were also quite a few differences between dialects of 
Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht.53 In Brabant, for instance, 
the negative response ‘no’ was expressed by saying ‘niee’ while Hollanders 
said neen Si In Friesland, variants of Frisian were spoken, but they hardly ap- 
peared in written texts after 1550.5 It must not be forgotten that even with- 
in the various provinces, different variants of the local dialects co-existed.56 


48 ` DeVreese, ‘Over de benamingen onzer taal’, 424-425; Prims, ‘De naam onzer taal’, 280—282. 

49 ‘en quoy ilz commettent grand erreur, prenants vne partie pour entier; car Flandres 
n'est qu'vne partie de tout ce pais cy’. P. Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement 
en rithme Brabangonne par M. P. Heyns; Et maintenant tourné en prose Frangoise [...] 
(Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1579), fol. 26r. 

50 J.F. Vanderheyden, ‘Verkenningen in vroeger vertaalwerk, 1450-1600: Benamingen van de 
landstalen’. Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- 
en Letterkunde, 2 (1983), 253; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 103; Hafner, ‘Comment 
désigne-t-on les langues vernaculaires au XVI* siècle’, 86-87. 

51 C. Joby, The Dutch Language in Britain (1550-1702): A Social History of the Use of Dutch in 
Early Modern Britain (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2015), 3. 

52  Willemyns & Van der Horst, ‘Laatmiddelnederlands’, 185-186; Van der Sijs, Taal als 
mensenwerk, 45—46. 

53 For an overview of the differences, see: Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlands, 200—220. See further: Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 30—31; M. J. van der 
Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen: Taal, taalnormering en taalonderwijs in de vroegmoderne 
tijd’. De Zeventiende Eeuw, 18,1 (2002), 5; P. Schrijver, Language Contact and the Origins of 
the Germanic Languages (New York: Routledge, 2014), 135-137. 

54 Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, 206. 

55  O. Vries, “Naar ploeg en koestal vluchtte uw taal”: De verdringing van het Fries als schrijftaal 
door het Nederlands (tot 1580) (Leeuwarden: Fryske Akademy, 1993); Van der Wal, De moe- 
dertaal centraal, 33-34, 85; R. J. Jonkman & A. P. Versloot, Fryslân, land van talen: Een 
geschiedenis (Leeuwarden: Afük, 2013), 56-57. 

56 Joby, The Dutch Language in Britain, 14. 
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Within the French-speaking areas, dialectal variety was also present. In the 
West, Picard was used, with a particular variant called Rouchy used around 
Valenciennes, while the Walloon dialect was spoken in the east.57 

Itis unclear to what extent speakers of different Low Germanic dialects were 
able to understand each other in conversation and written communication. 
Humanist physician Johannes Goropius Becanus stated that 'there are differ- 
ences, but they are not so great that someone from Danzig could not converse 
with someone from Antwerp or Brussels’.5® Indeed, the language continuum 
along the North Sea coast made oral communication possible, even though the 
differences were considerable.5? 

Because of the surmountable dialectal differences, printed texts could be 
distributed far beyond the borders of the province in which they had been 
printed. Nevertheless, it must often have been quite clear for the audience 
where the book they were reading had been produced. This led one author 
in 1564 to warn his public: 'Know, dear reader, that this book contains many 
Brabantine words that are badly understood in Flanders’.®° As an example, he 
explains that the Brabantine word for ‘lover’ is ‘vrijer’, while it is ‘minnaer in 
Flemish. This quote illustrates the awareness of the differences between vari- 
ous dialects. In the text in question, however, the Brabantine terms had been 
maintained, and were thus not considered to be too problematic. Perhaps the 
warning in the prologue even functioned simultaneously as an implicit invita- 
tion to the readers to discover the dialectal particularities for themselves. In 
the context of a growing fascination with language diversity, this is certainly 
not unthinkable. 


57 Armstrong, ‘The Language Question’, 388-389; Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, n. 

58 ‘eo quod, licet diuersitate quadam dissideant, sic tamen non dissideant, vt Gedanicus non 
possit cum Antwerpiano aut Bruxellensi fabulari’. J. Goropius Becanus, Opera Ioan. Goropii 
Becani: Hactenus in lucem non edita: nempe, Hermathena, Hieroglyphica, Vertvmnvs, Gallica, 
Francica, Hispanica (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1580), Hermathena 1, 4; J. Goropius 
Becanus, Van Adam tot Antwerpen: Een bloemlezing uit de Origines Antwerpianae en 
de Opera van Johannes Goropius Becanus (N. de Glas, Ed.) (Hilversum: Verloren, 2014), 
334. In the Twe-spraack, too, it is stated that a speaker from Bruges and one from Riga or 
Tallinn would 'differ somewhat in pronunciation, but not so much that they cannot un- 
derstand one another very well’ ‘wel iet wat inde uytspraack verschelende, maar zó niet 
of elck verstaat ander zeer wel. Twe-spraack, 110. 

59 L. Heerma van Voss, ‘North Sea Culture, 1500-1800* In J. Roding & L. Heerma van Voss 
(Eds.), The North Sea and Culture (1550-1800) (Hilversum: Verloren, 1996), 25-28. 

Do “Weet goede Leser, dat in dit Boecxken veel Brabantsche woorden sijn diemen in 
Vlaenderen luttel verstaet’. Marius Laurier quoted by: Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 51. 
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The dialectal variety of French, too, was considerable in this period, both 
within and beyond the French borders.9! In the French-speaking parts of the 
Low Countries, the dialect of Paris and the fle-de-France, or the ‘langue du Roi’ 
(‘language of the king’), had had some influence through its use by the dukes 
of Burgundy. Considerable differences persisted in writing, but in the sixteenth 
century spelling in the Picard and Walloon regions did conform itself slowly to 
the Parisian usage.® The Picard use of [tf] instead of [s] has been attested in 
texts printed in Antwerp ('chinq' instead of ‘cinq, meaning ‘five').63 

Several authors who were active in the Low Countries, both native and non- 
native speakers, apologized for the fact that their French differed from the 
‘langue du Roi’. Hainaut playwright Philippe Bosquier wrote a poem in which 
he addressed his book, warning it against French criticism: ‘Visit France as 
little as you can,/ fearing that, because you do not have their sweet-sounding 
voice,/ you would be mocked more than an old guitar’.6+ Obviously, this state- 
ment incorporates the topos of modesty and the early modern custom to de- 
fend one’s writing against any critique it might receive. Nevertheless, there was 
a consciousness of dialectal differences within French as much as in Dutch. 

It has been suggested in the past that a command of both vernaculars of 
the region, French and Dutch, was a rarity, limited to the highest circles of 
government and the most successful international businessmen.55 However, 
this image is based on a narrow interpretation of the notion of bilingualism. 
Knowledge of a second language comes in different shapes and sizes. In a multi- 
lingual environment like the Low Countries, many people naturally learn some 
basics of the other language of the country, even if it concerns only passive 
language skills.96 Travelling across the language border was not exceptional. 


61 G. Clerico, ‘Le français au XVIe siècle. In J. Chaurand (Ed.), Nouvelle histoire de la 
langue francaise (Paris: Seuil, 1999), 160—169; P. Cohen, ‘Torture and Translation in the 
Multilingual Courtrooms of Early Modern France’. Renaissance Quarterly, 69, 3 (2016), 918. 

62 P. Rickard, La langue française au seizième siècle: étude suivie de textes (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968), 21; Francard, ‘Entre Romania et Germania, 318-319. 

63 S. Baddeley, L’Orthographe française au temps de la Réforme (Geneva: Droz, 1993), 82-83. 

64 ‘Ft le moins que tu peus, voisine le françois/ Craignant que, pour n'auoir leur doulx- 
sonnante vois,/ Tu ne sois plus raillé qu'vne vieille guiterre. P. Bosquier, Tragoedie nov- 
velle, dicte le petit razoir des ornemens mondains (Mons: Charles Michel, 1589), sig. A3r. 

65 Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 9-11. 

66 Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 50; Schmitz, La langue de Bruegel, 62-63. Margriet 
Hoogvliet has found evidence that inhabitants of the francophone regions of the Low 
Countries sometimes possessed some knowledge of Dutch. M. Hoogvliet, “Mez puy 
que je le enten, je suy conten": French-Middle Dutch Bilingualism in the Towns of the 
Southern Low Countries and Northern France (c. 1400—c. 1550). In M. Selig & S. Ehrich 
(Eds.), Mittelalterliche Stadtsprachen (Regensburg: Schnell & Steiner, 2016). 
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There must have been a large group of people with a considerable command 
of a second language who are invisible to modern historians because of a lack 
of sources, causing an underestimation of the importance of plurilingualism 
on an individual level. 

The Dutch-speaking inhabitants of the Low Countries were renowned in 
the early modern period for their knowledge of multiple languages, and of 
French in particular.$? Even Luther praised the Dutch for their knowledge of 
foreign languages in his Tischreden (1566). According to the compilers of these 
table talks, Luther had referred to a proverb saying that '[even] if you carry 
a Flemish person through Italy and France in a bag, [...] he will soon learn 
the language'6? This plurilingual reputation was also often mentioned in trea- 
tises written by natives of the region themselves, such as humanists Johannes 
Goropius Becanus and Abraham Mylius, who referred to it in their contribu- 
tions to the language debates.9? 

For native speakers of Dutch, French was, through language manuals, 
schools, and in some cases daily contact, highly accessible. Eduard Mellema, 
originally from Friesland but later schoolmaster in Antwerp and Aachen, 
claimed that French was used all over the Low Countries: 'at markets, at fairs, at 
court, by farmers in quite large numbers, by most villagers and merchants, by 
noblemen: in short, the parliaments and secretaries, the clergy and students’.”° 
Mellema indicates important places where the French and Dutch languages 


67 LA Caravolas, La didactique des langues : précis d'histoire. Vol. 1. (1450-1700) (Montreal: 
Presses de l'Université de Montréal, 1994), 247; E. R. Dursteler, ‘Speaking in Tongues: 
Language and Communication in the Early Modern Mediterranean. Past and Present, 217, 
1 (2012), 51. 

68 ‘wenn man einen Fleming in einem Sacke durch Italiam oder Franckreich fuehrete, 
spricht man, so lernet er bald die Sprache’. M. Luther, Colloqvia Oder Tischreden (Frankfurt: 
Martin Lechler, 1568), fol. 424v; Caravolas, La didactique des langues, 247. 

69 See: Chapter 31. Mylius compared his fellow countrymen with sponges: ‘I would almost 
say that my Belgian compatriot is a language sponge; in the way that a sponge perfectly ab- 
sorbs all liquids, so does he absorb languages’. ‘Dixerim fere Belgam meum spongiam lin- 
guarum, ut ista perfecte humores omnes, sic ille linguas recipit. A. Mylius, Lingva Belgica, 
Sive De Lingua illius communitate tum cum plerisque aljis, tum presertim cum Latinam, 
Graecam, Persicam, deque communitatis illius causis [..] (Leiden: Joris Abrahamsz. 
van der Marsce & Uldrick Cornelisz. Honthorst, 1612), 69-70. See also: Becanus, Opera, 
Hermathena 11, 26-27; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 464; Frederickx & Van Hal, 
Johannes Goropius Becanus, 130. 

70 ‘és marchés, és foires, és Cours, les paysans en assez grand nombre, les Citoyens & les 
Marchands pour la plus part, les Gentils hommes: brief, les Parlements & Secretairies, le 
Clergé avec les Estudiens’ E. E. L. Mellema, Dictionaire ou promptvaire Flameng-Francoys, 
tres-ample et tres-copieux : de nouveau composé, embelli, augmenté & enrichi dvn nombre 
presque infini de Vocables, Dictions, Sentences, Proverbes & Phrases tres-vtiles & tres-ex- 
quises (Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 1591), sig. Aar. 
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were used alongside each other: in mercantile environments; in large cities; in 
aristocratic circles; in the higher levels of administration; and by students and 
the clergy. In the remainder of this chapter, the validity of Mellema's claims 
will be put to the test. 


2 Ruling Languages 


The fact that parts of the Low Countries were occasionally ruled by ‘other- 
tongued regents’, as remarked by Coornhert, had an impact on the professional 
domains that had an intermediary role between the higher authorities and the 
local population." In the fields of administration and jurisdiction, interaction 
with various social groups could give rise to situations where knowledge of 
both French and Dutch was a prerequisite. Simultaneously, these multilingual 
fields were marked by the development of a specialized jargon that could ham- 
per communication with uninitiated interlocutors. In this way, the conditions 
developed for a perfect language storm. 

Indeed, these environments marked by multilingualism and jargon incited 
various professionals to reflect and express their opinion on the language situ- 
ation, such as Antwerp alderman Jan van den Werve in the field of justice, and 
Leiden city secretary Jan van Hout regarding administration. They were not 
only interested in the developments within their field of employment, but in 
about the possible consequences of this situation on the speech of common 
men and women. In the meantime, it was feared that because of the prestige 
of court culture, the language of the aristocracy was influencing the language 
use of the people. These cases show that it was in contexts of language encoun- 
ter that debate was sparked, namely encounters between French and Dutch, 
between the language of those within and those outside a profession, or those 
within and those outside a prestigious environment. 


2.1 Administration 

It may come as a surprise that the oldest known charters in Old French, which 
date from the end of the twelfth century, were not written within the present 
borders of France but in the provinces of Hainaut and Flanders." These are 


71  'vreemdtongighe landvooghden’ Twe-spraack, sig. Apr. 

72 One of the earliest texts is the Charter of Chiévres in Hainaut from 1194, of which a 
sixteenth-century copy has been preserved in the national archives in Brussels. The 
Charter is discussed in: M.-A. Arnould, 'Le plus ancien acte en langue d'oil : la charte-loi 
de Chièvres (1194). In Hommage au professeur Paul Bonenfant (1899-1965) (Brussels: s. n., 
1965). Other early French documents have been edited in: M. Gysseling, ‘Les plus anciens 
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also the first administrative texts written in the vernacular in what would later 
become the whole of the Low Countries, where the use of French thus pre- 
ceded that of Dutch. The oldest surviving Dutch charter was also produced in 
Flanders, in 1249.7? Research that limits itself to the present borders of France 
or to the Dutch-speaking region alone risks ignoring this chronology, as well 
as the fact that multilingualism would continue to characterize the domain 
of administration in the Low Countries until well into the sixteenth century. 
From the thirteenth century onward, the vernaculars started to be used 
next to Latin in administration, and French in particular became a prominent 
administrative language."^ It was often used in some, albeit not all cities in 
Dutch-speaking regions.” When Charles v became Lord of the Netherlands, 
the central administration remained multilingual.’® Higher officials and, de- 
pending on the circumstances, lower-placed employees, required a working 
knowledge of the three languages of the region: Latin, French, and Dutch." 
The importance of plurilingualism for those fulfilling a position in the local 


textes francais non littéraires en Belgique et dans le nord de la France’ Scriptorium, 
3, 2 (1949). See also: P. Ruelle, Chartes en langue frangaise antérieures à 1271 conservées 
dans la province de Hainaut (Paris: CNRS, 1984); Francard, 'Entre Romania et Germania; 
318; J. G. Kruisheer, Het ontstaan van de dertiende-eeuwse Zeeuwse landkeuren: Met een 
teksteditie van de keur van Floris de Voogd (1256) en van de keur van graaf Floris V (1290) 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1998); Croenen, ‘Latin and the Vernaculars’ 108; Lusignan, La langue 
des rois, 47; Van Camp 2011, 124. 

73 Itis possible that an earlier Dutch text was drawn up in Zeeland, but if it existed, it is no 
longer extant. Croenen, ‘Latin and the Vernaculars’, 108-109. 

74 G. M. De Meyer, Latijn en volkstaal, schrijftaal en spreektaal in niet literaire teksten’. 
Bijdragen en mededelingen betreffende de geschiedenis der Nederlanden, 89, 1 (1974), 2-3; 
J. W. J. Burgers, ‘De invoering van het Nederlands in de dertiende-eeuwse documen- 
taire bronnen in Holland en Zeeland’. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 
112, (1996); T. de Hemptinne, ‘De doorbraak van de volkstaal als geschreven taal in de 
documentaire bronnen: Op zoek naar verklaringen in de context van de graafschappen 
Vlaanderen en Henegouwen in de dertiende eeuw’. In R. Beyers (Ed.), Van vader- naar moe- 
dertaal (Brussels: Koninklijke Zuid-Nederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde 
en Geschiedenis, 2000); T. de Hemptinne & W. Prevenier, ‘La Flandre au Moyen Age: un 
pays de trilinguisme administratif’. In O. Guyotjannin (Ed.), La langue des actes: actes 
du XI* congrès international de diplomatique, (2003). École des chartes, <http://elec.enc 
.sorbonne.fr/CID2003/de-hemptinne prevenier». Accessed February 2016; Croenen, 
‘Latin and the Vernaculars’, 108. 

75 ` De Meyer, ‘Latijn en volkstaal’, 9; Burgers, ‘De invoering van het Nederlands’; P. De Ridder, 
‘De mythe van de vroege verfransing: Taalgebruik in Brussel van de 124* eeuw tot 1794’. In 
J. Janssens & R. Sleiderink (Eds.), De macht van het schone woord: Literatuur in Brussel van 
de 14 tot de 18% eeuw. (Leuven: Davidsfonds, 2003). 

76 Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 10-11; Francard, ‘Entre Romania et Germania; 319. 

77 Bostoen, Dichterschap en koopmanschap, 9-11; De Hemptinne & W. Prevenier, ‘La Flandre 
au Moyen Age’; Lusignan, Essai d'histoire sociolinguistique, 198; Willemyns, Dutch, 63-64. 
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administration becomes clear from certain cases in which local authori- 
ties struggled because of the absence of qualified plurilingual individuals. In 
1530, the city of Ieper had to pay a large sum to have a charter translated from 
French.78 

Historians have pointed to various official resolutions to defend the para- 
digm linking early modern support for the Dutch vernacular with a general 
rejection of foreign influence.” An example of this is the Great Privilege that 
Mary of Burgundy was forced to sign in 1477, stating that all official decrees had 
to be communicated in the language that was spoken in the region to which 
they applied.8? In recent years, the notion that the Privilege constituted a cru- 
cial turning point in the history of the Dutch language has been debunked, as 
Wim Blockmans has shown that language formed only a marginal element of 
the text. Moreover, the document did not simply defend speakers of Dutch 
in their competition with speakers of French; it was also designed to protect, 
for instance, natives from Holland and Zeeland from competition from the 
(Dutch-speaking) Flemish.?! 

A second example used by supporters of the old paradigm concerns the 
language of the States-General. Ever since they had been joined together by 
political bonds, representatives of the French- and Dutch-speaking regions 
of the Low Countries convened in this assembly. Traditionally, the notes and 
decrees of this bilingual body were written in French.8? However, after the 
French-speaking regions had reconciled with Philip 11 and thus no longer took 
part in the meetings, some changes were made.# In 1580, the first writings in 
Dutch were produced. Not surprisingly, it did not take long before the council 
completely switched to Dutch in its written documents. On 7 March 1582 it was 


78 | Van der Wal, ‘De Opstand en de taal’, 115. 

79 Similar meanings were attributed, for instance, to the French ordonnance of Villers- 
Cotteréts, which prescribes the use of French in legal documents. It has been seen as 
a first expression of French as a national language, until this image was revealed to be 
greatly exaggerated. See: Clerico, ‘Le français au XVI* siècle’ 149-152; Cohen, ‘L'imaginaire 
d'une langue nationale’. 

80 Blockmans & Prevenier, The Promised Lands, 197-198. 

81 W. P. Blockmans, ‘De “constitutionele” betekenis van de privilegiën van Maria van 
Bourgondië (1477). In W. P. Blockmans (Ed.). Le privilège général et les privilèges régionaux 
de Marie de Bourgogne pour les Pays-Bas. 1477. Het algemene en de gewestelijke privilegiën 
van Maria van Bourgondië voor de Nederlanden (Courtrai & Heule: UGA, 1985), 486, 492; 
M. Boone, ‘Langue, pouvoirs et dialogue : aspects linguistiques de la communication entre 
les ducs de Bourgogne et leurs sujets flamands (1385-1505). Revue du Nord, 91, (2009), 
31-33. 

82 Van der Wal, De Opstand en de taal’, 112; Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 38. 

83 J. Berns, De Staten-Generaal en het Nederlands’. In J. De Caluwe & G. De Schutter (Eds.), 
Taeldeman, man van de taal, schatbewaarder van de taal (Ghent: Academia Press, 2004), 60. 
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officially concluded: ‘On this day, the gentlemen of the States-General have 
decided that from now on it will continue the resolutions of the States-General 
in the Dutch language’84 

The decision of the States-General to opt for Dutch as its first language is a 
pragmatic rather than an emotional one, even though it has been linked to con- 
temporary defences of the Dutch vernacular and a ‘national consciousness’. 
As has been shown by Marijke van der Wal and Jan Berns, in practice, docu- 
ments continued to be written in French, especially in cases of correspon- 
dence with speakers of that language.#® Moreover, in their Dutch writings 
the States-General did not strive for a uniform or standardized language. The 
documents were written in the dialect of the scribe in question and contained 
many loanwords.?7 This example demonstrates the importance of studying 
actual language use in order to avoid teleological conclusions on the develop- 
ment of the language in question. 

The Dutch language as it was used in administrative texts contained many 
loanwords from French and Latin, and thus was a source of irritation for those, 
such as Coornhert, who rejected language mixing.?? In 1561, Coornhert com- 
plained about the supposedly difficult language that was used to announce 
royal decrees: ‘how can a Dutchman, who does not know French or Latin, un- 
derstand the meaning of these and similar words?'5? Coornhert witnessed a 
contradiction between the wide, public announcement of these decrees, and 
their vocabulary, which was, in his opinion, too complex. 

Indeed, extant ordonnances and decrees from this period abound with bor- 
rowed terms, as can be illustrated by a random, but representative, example. 
After a failed attempt to assassinate William of Orange in 1582, twenty years 
after Coornhert's complaint was printed, the following statement was issued in 


84 ‘Op huyden hebben myne heeren de Generaele Staeten geresolveert, dat men nu voor- 
taenne de resolutién van de Generaliteyt in de Nederlansche taele sal continueren’. 
Quoted by: N. Japikse (Ed.), Resolutién der Staten-Generaal 1576-1630. Vol. 3. 1580-1852 (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1918), 320. 

85 For this view, see: J. G. C. A. Briels, 'Brabantse blaaskaak en Hollandse botmuil: 
Cultuurontwikkelingen in Holland in het begin van de Gouden Eeuw’. De Zeventiende 
Eeuw, 1, 1 (1985), 23. See also: Frijhoff & Spies, 1650, Bevochten eendracht, 228—229. Frijhoff 
and Spies describe the developments in the States-General as an example that the Dutch 
language had become accepted as 'national language of unity' by 1650. 

86 Van der Wal, De Opstand en de taal’, 114; Berns, ‘De Staten-Generaal’, 60. 

87 Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 38. 

88 H. Bonger, The Life and Work of Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert (G. Voogt, Tr.) (Amsterdam & 
New York: Rodopi, 2004), 54, 281-282. 

89 ‘hoe sal een nederlander, sonder walsch oft Latijn te connen, verstaen moghen den sinne 
van dese ende deser ghelijcke woorden’. Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sigs. *6v—*7r. 
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Antwerp: His ‘Excellentie’ (‘excellence’) had been in great 'dangier' (‘danger’), 
but it was hoped that God's ‘gratie’ (‘grace’) might ‘preserveren’ (‘save’) him if 
the entire city would 'celebreren' (‘celebrate’) an 'extraordinarissen' ('extraor- 
dinary’) day of prayer.9° It seems that Coornhert nevertheless exaggerated the 
difficulty of these terms for native speakers of Dutch, since many loanwords 
had been in use for a long time. Terms such as 'Excellentie' (‘excellence’) and 
‘gratie’ (‘grace’) were so common they would certainly have been understood 
by monolingual speakers of Dutch. 

The widespread use of borrowed terms in administrative contexts did not 
diminish when Coornhert and others started to reject them around the middle 
of the sixteenth century, as they were strongly embedded in professional tradi- 
tions. In 1592, Leiden town clerk Jan van Hout stipulated that it was important 
for city officials to 'use correct spelling' and 'avoid bastard and scummed words 
as much as possible?! Nevertheless, loanwords continued to be used under 
his supervision.?? The likely author of the Twe-spraack, merchant Hendrik 
Laurensz. Spiegel, similarly succumbed to custom in his exchanges with local 
authorities, despite the Twe-spraack’s fierce criticism of loanwords.?? A let- 
ter from 1589 to the States of Holland in his hand is full of borrowings, such 
as ‘satisfactye’ (‘approval’), ‘gheinfringeert’ (‘infringed’), and ‘restaureren’ (‘to 
restore’).% In order to be able to be successful in a professional context, Spiegel 


go X ‘Alsoo op ghisteren naerder noenen sijn Excellentie seer verraderlyck in zijn hooft is ghe- 
schoten ende gewont niet sonder dangier van zijnen lijue, ten waere God almachtich 
door sijne Goddelijcke gratie hem ghelieue te preserueren ende vande voorseyde wonde 
te genesen: Soo eest, dat [...] wordt gheordonneert eenen yegelycken op ouermor- 
gen te houden ende celebreren eenen vasten-dach ende extraordinarissen bid-dach’. 
Felixarchief, Antwerp, Stadsplakkaten 1564-1705 gedrukt bij Plantin-Moretus, 19 March 
1582, number 54. All six terms, except for ‘dangier, are listed in Jan van den Werve's purist 
dictionary from 1553 (see infra: Jurisdiction’). Van den Werve, Het Tresoor. 

91 ‘behoorlicken spellen’. ‘verbastaerde of geschuymde vvoorden zo vermijdende, als moge- 
licken is. Ordonnantie ende onderrichtinge vande ordre ofte geregeltheyt, die van nu voorts- 
aen ter Secretarye of schrijf-camer dezer Stadt Leyden zal werden onderhouden (Leiden: 
Opt Raedthuys, 1592), sigs. Fav, Giv; J. Koppenol, Leids heelal: Het Loterijspel (1596) van Jan 
van Hout (Hilversum: Verloren, 1998), 176, 393-394. 

92 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 124. 

93 On the authorship of the Twe-spraack, see; G. R. W. Dibbets (Ed.), Twe-spraack vande 
Nederduitsche letterkunst (1584) (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1985), 23-26. 

94 ‘de satisfactye door de ghemeente gheinfringeert zynde ende dattet de ghesteltenisse 
des Lands niet mede bracht de zelfde weder to restaureren’. Hendrik Laurensz. Spiegel 
quoted by: A. Verwey, Hendrick Laurensz. Spieghel (Groningen: Wolters, 1919), 64; Van den 
Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 181. All three loanwords are mentioned in the Jan 
van den Werve's purist dictionary from 1553 (see infra: Jurisdiction’). Van den Werve, Het 
Tresoor. 
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could not escape the customs that had become the standard in written com- 
munication in his field, regardless of his personal views.°5 

Theory and practice were definitely two different levels in the discussions 
on language, and therefore they need to be compared in order to draw sound 
conclusions. No matter how strongly Van Hout and Spiegel wished to defend 
their mother tongue from the use of foreign terms, rejecting them completely 
would marginalize them professionally. 


2.2 Jurisdiction 
In legal contexts, tension existed between the specialist jargon of professionals 
and the need for clear communication with non-experts involved in court cas- 
es.?6 On the one hand, precise terminology was needed by jurists for internal 
communication. On the other, everyone involved needed to understand what 
was being said and written by the other parties so they could defend their case. 
Moreover, comprehension was crucial in order to set an example for the wit- 
nessing public.?? Intellectuals like Coornhert, who firmly opposed loanwords, 
attacked the jargon of legal administration on the grounds that it had been 
borrowed from French and Latin and was thus incomprehensible to a Dutch- 
speaking audience. It seems, however, that these complaints should not always 
be taken literally. 

Sixteenth-century law administration was a largely vernacular matter. Local 
jurisprudence was the responsibility of the bailiff and aldermen, who usually 
spoke the language of the local population.?? Notaries were not required to 


95 See also: M. van Oostendorp & N. van der Sijs, ‘Een mooie mengelmoes’: Meertaligheid in de 
Gouden Eeuw (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2019), 18-19. 

96 On the notion of jargon in the early modern period, see: P. Burke, ‘Introduction’. In 
P. Burke & R. Porters (Eds.), Languages and Jargons: Contributions to a Social History of 
Language (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995). 

97  Ontheimportance ofthe public aspect of the legal process, see: M. Mostert, ‘Introduction’. 
In M. Mostert & P. Barnwell (Eds.), Medieval Legal Process: Physical, Spoken and Written 
Performance in the Middle Ages (Turnhout: Brepols, 2011); M. Mostert, ‘Making Court 
Decisions Known in Medieval Holland’. In M. Mostert & P. S. Barnwell (Eds.), Medieval 
Legal Process: Physical, Spoken and Written Performance in the Middle Ages (Turnhout: 
Brepols, 2011). 

98 D. V. Coornhert, Boeventucht (A.-J. Gelderblom & M. Meijer Drees, Eds.) (Muiderberg: 
Coutinho, 1985), 22-23; H. C. G. De Schepper & J.-M. Cauchies, Justicie, gracie en wetge- 
ving: Juridische instrumenten van de landsheerlijke macht in de Nederlanden, 1200-1600’. 
In M. E. J. Baelde, H. Soly, & R. Vermeir (Eds.), Beleid en bestuur in de oude Nederlanden: 
Liber amicorum prof. dr. M. Baelde (Ghent: Vakgroep Nieuwe Geschiedenis, Universiteit 
Gent, 1993), 143-149. In the opinion of Antonius Sexagius (Van 't Sestich), a jurist from 
Brabant, the importance of multilingualism in juridical circles had affected the Dutch 
language. He criticized the pronunciation of words by law experts: ‘The pronunciation 
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learn Latin, but they did need to fully grasp the complex terminology of the 
field.?? The importance of mastering the correct jargon in this environment is 
illustrated by the fact that lawyers were called language men’ (‘taalmannen’).!0° 
At the same time, however, Marco Mostert has convincingly argued that the 
formulaic character of the language of courts and the ceremonial actions that 
accompanied it facilitated understanding for an uninitiated audience.!?! In 
practice, the field had thus probably found a balance between precise jargon 
and general comprehension for a lay audience. 

Throughout the sixteenth century, nevertheless, remarks were made that 
the language of law administration was too complex. In 1503, a Dutch transla- 
tion of a French treatise on law was published in Antwerp. This Somme ruyrael 
was originally written by Jean Boutillier (Bottelgier). The translation starts 
with a long list of 'foreign or French terms' that would be difficult to under- 
stand for the wider public, such as 'Committimus' (Latin for ‘we command’) 


in Flanders has been for a great part corrupted by the jurists, particularly those from 
France' ('Flandrorum pronuntiationem magna ex parte corruptam fuisse per pragmati- 
cos, quos ex Gallijs’). Sexagius thus claims that native speakers of French, who needed 
to learn Dutch so they could take part in cases that concerned Dutch people, had such a 
large impact on the local population that it influenced their pronunciation. A. Sexagius, 
De orthographia lingve Belgica, sive de recta dictionvm Teutonicarum scriptura, secundum 
Belgarum, presertim Brabantorum, pronuntiandi vsitatam rationem (Leuven: Johannes 
Masius, 1576), sig. C6r. See also: L. Goemans, Antonius Sexagius en de beteekenis van zijn 
De orthographia linguae Belgicae. In Lode Baekelmans, ter eere. Vol. 2 (Antwerp: De Sikkel, 
1946); B. van der Have, ‘Taalonderwijs: Vier triviumteksten' In E. Huizinga, O. S. H. Lie, & 
L. M. Veltman (Eds.), Een wereld van kennis: Bloemlezing uit de Middelnederlandse 
Artesliteratuur (Hilversum: Verloren, 2002), 42; H. Seldeslachts, ‘Sexagius’ De Orthographia 
Linguae Belgicae (1576): Een goudmijn voor taalhistorici en dialectologen' In T. Van Hal, L. 
Isebaert, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), De tuin der talen: Taalstudie en taalcultuur in de Lage Landen, 
1450-1750 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), 291; P. Swiggers & T. Van Hal, ‘Les langues du droit dans 
les Pays-Bas méridionaux et l'administration commerciale anversoise’. In R. Béhar, M. 
Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* siècles) : Anvers, 
Hambourg, Milan, Naples et Palerme. Städte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): 
Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 2018). For the 
use of local dialects in legal settings in early modern France, see: Cohen, ‘Torture and 
Translation’. 

99 Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 375-376. 

ioo See, for an example of the use of this term: Twe-spraack, sig. A7r. See also: Mostert, 
‘Making Court Decisions Known, 290n10. 

101 Mostert, ‘Introduction’. For further discussions on this topic, see Chapter 4 of Frans 
Camphuijsen’s doctoral thesis: F.W. G.W. Camphuijsen, Scripting Justice: Legal 
Practice and Communication in the Late Medieval Law Courts of Utrecht, York and Paris. 
Unpublished dissertation (Amsterdam: Universiteit van Amsterdam, 2017). 
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and ‘Turpitude’ (‘turpitude’).!0? Terms like these have a distinct meaning in the 
context of jurisdiction, and translating them would possibly damage their do- 
main-specific definition. The editors of the Somme ruyrael decided to maintain 
the loanwords in the main text, complying with judicial traditions, and offer 
an explanatory word list as a solution.!?? The problem was thus under control. 

In 1553, in his Het tresoor der Duytsscher talen, jurist Jan van den Werve 
again fed the idea that legal language was too difficult.!?^^ He claimed that non- 
professionals who were confronted with the loanwords used in this domain 
were left ‘startled and as if they had received a blow to the head’.!°5 Van den 
Werve's vocabulary provides Dutch translations of loanwords that were fre- 
quently used in legal contexts and elsewhere in order to provide the 'victims' 
with a tool that could undo their paralyzing state of confusion. Nevertheless, 
he recognized the fact that certain words had become so common in Dutch 
that it would be impossible to replace them, putting the difficulty of loanwords 
into perspective.106 

Contrary to what one might think when reading modern overviews of early 
modern complaints about loanwords, absolutely no consensus existed on the 
topic.7 According to the Twe-spraack, Van den Werve had been the subject 
of 'everyone's mockery':!ó9$ Coornhert had been an exception to the wide- 
spread derision of Van der Werve's attack on a straw man.!® Eight years after 
the publication of the Tresoor, he made the improbable claim that people had 


102 ‘vreemde oft walsche termen’. J. Boutillier, Somme ruyrael (Antwerp: Henrick Eckert van 
Homberch, 1503), fol. 1r. For the list, see: fols. 1r-3v. See also: Van den Branden, Het streven 
naar verheerlijking, 25-26; Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 72. 

103 In1585, a notarial treatise appeared in which a list of difficult terms, among which were 
loanwords from French and Latin, was included. It was written by Jacques Thuys. He, too, 
decided to insert a word list to explain difficult terms to his readers while maintaining 
borrowed terms. A. Pitlo, De zeventiende en achttiende eeuwsche notarisboeken en wat zij 
ons omtrent ons oude notariaat leeren (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink, 1948), 25-32; Van den 
Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 146—147; Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 91. 

104 The full title is Het Tresoor der Duytsscher talen: Een seer profijtelijck boeck voor alle de 
ghene: die de Latijnsche sprake ende meer andere niet en connen, ende bysondere die het 
Recht hanteeren. The title points to the value of the work for judicial environments: The 
treasure of the Dutch language; A very profitable book for all those who do not know the Latin 
language and others, and especially those who practise law. 

105 ‘als verbaest ende voor thooft gheslaghen’ Van den Werve, Het Tresoor, sig. Aar. 

106 Van den Werve, Het Tresoor, sig. A2v. 

107 Examples of such overviews of complaints about loanwords are: Van den Branden, Het 
streven naar verheerlijking, 20—26, 71—72; Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 28-30; Van 
der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk; 323—331, 368—373; Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van 
het Nederlands, 195-198. 

108 ‘allemans spot’. Twe-spraack, 6. 

109 Buys, Sparks of Reason, 100-101. 
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no clue whether they were winning their case or not because of the difficult 
legal terminology.!? Coornhert then hyperbolically praised Van den Werve as 
'a lone Hercules [who] stood up to fight this three-headed Cerberus for the 
first time’. References to Hercules's works were commonplace in sixteenth- 
century lexicography all over Europe.!? In combination with Coornhert's exag- 
gerated claims about the incomprehensibility of the language of law, however, 
the comparison between Van den Werve and the heroic half-god Hercules slay- 
ing the monster that defended the entrance to the underworld is excessive. 
Coornhert's strong hyperbolic style creates an almost comical effect. Rather 
than a serious complaint about the issue of loanwords, which is how Van den 
Branden interpreted Coornhert's work, this seems to be a humorous, satirical 
text on the topic." 

In fact, Coornhert's rejection of borrowing is not as Herculean and strict as 
one might suspect when reading these remarks. In the same preface praising 
Van den Werve, he shows himself to be a pragmatist by accepting loanwords 
that had become customary. In a different context, Coornhert even completely 
gave in to the customs of the legal domain. In 1567, he wrote a short text on 
his view on the punishment of criminals. It was published in 1587 under the 
title Boeven-tucht. Probably led by his wish to reach an expert audience of law- 
makers, Coornhert used ample borrowed legal terms: ‘bannissementen’ (‘ban- 
ishments’), ‘executien’ (‘punishments’), justitien’ (‘justice’), and so on.!^ Even 
Coornhert could not avoid the hellhound if he wished to achieve his goals. 
The pragmatism with regard to loanwords which is present in the works of 
Coornhert seems typical of the legal domain. 

The sixteenth century did not witness the end of attacks on the complex 
terminology of law administration, which continued to be topical in the fol- 
lowing centuries. Poet and playwright Joost van den Vondel still ridiculed the 


110 On Coornhert's knowledge of languages, see: A. C. G. Fleurkens, Stichtelijke lust: De to- 
neelspelen van D. V. Coornhert (1522-1590) als middelen tot het geven van morele instructie 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1994), 104-106. 

111 ‘als een eenige Hercules desen driehoofdighen Cerberum eerst te bestrijden’. Coornhert, 
Officia Ciceronis, sig. *7v. 

112 Erasmus of Rotterdam used a reference to Hercules's works to characterize his efforts for 
his Adagiorum collectanea (1500), while Henri 11 Estienne described his 1557 Ciceronianvm 
Lexicon Græcolatinum (1557) in this way. See: J. Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern 
Europe: Lexicography and the Making of Heritage (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2008), 1, 23. 

113 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 71-72. Van den Branden’s interpreta- 
tion is followed by: Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 29; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensen- 
werk, 372. 

114 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 74; Coornhert, Boeventucht. 
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language of lawyers in a poem printed in 1622: 'Speak in such a way when you 
plead that a farmer knows/ How his case goes, do not borrow foreign matter'!l5 
Vondel suggests that the common people still could not understand what was 
said in court. Well into the seventeenth century, Cerberus had not yet been 
defeated. Like the mythical hellhound, the problem of loanwords had various 
heads: on the one hand, there was a need for precise professional terminol- 
ogy that was filled by loanwords; on the other, professionals had to be able 
to communicate with an uninitiated audience. Because of this dilemma, the 
discussions on loanwords in this domain did not result in any form of consen- 
sus, and Latinisms and Gallicisms continued to be used. In their demonization 
of borrowing, twentieth-century scholars have overlooked the positive sides of 
loanwords and exaggerated the problems caused by their use. Like Coornhert 
and Van den Werve, they continued to attack the straw hellhound, blowing the 
issue out of proportions. 


2.3 The Court and Arístocracy 
In 1551, French author Guillaume Des Autels described the French court as 'a 
monster with multiple heads and consequently multiple tongues, and mul- 
tiple voices.!l6 Again, a language issue is compared to a multi-headed mon- 
ster, but in this case it does not specifically concern the hellhound Cerberus. 
Generally speaking, European courts had, ever since the Middle Ages, been 
marked by complexity on the level of language.!" Many families of noble birth 
made political marriages in order to ensure continuity and to get a stronger 
grip on their power. Through these marriages, women in particular were forced 
to move to foreign countries and learn the local language.!!8 

In the Low Countries, French had been the most important language 
at court since Burgundian times, and it remained so under Habsburg rule. 
Charles v corresponded with his high officials in the Low Countries in French. 


115 ‘Spreekt soo wanneer ghy dingt, soo sal een Landman weten/ Hoe 't met sijn saken staet, 
ontleent geen vreemde stof’. J. van den Vondel, De werken van J. van den Vondel. Vol. 4 
(J. van Lennep & J. H. W. Unger, Eds.) (Leiden: Sijthoff, 1889), 48; Van der Sijs, Taal als 
mensenwerk, 589. 

116 ‘vn Monstre de plusieurs testes, & consequemment de plusieurs langues, & plusieurs voix’. 
G. Des Autels, Repliqve de Gvillavme Des Avtelz, aux furieuses defences de Louis Meigret 
(Lyon: Jean de Tournes, 1551), 22. See also: Huchon, Le français de la Renaissance, 30. 

117 Classen, 'Multilingualism in the Middle Ages and the Early Modern Age: The Literary- 
Historical Evidence, 142; Kammerer & Müller, 'Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 18; J. Balsamo & 
A. K. Bleuler, Introduction. Einführung. In J. Balsamo & A. K. Bleuler (Eds.), Les cours 
comme lieux de rencontre et délaboration des langues vernaculaires (1480—1620). Hófe als 
Laboratorien der Volkssprachigkeit (1480—1620) (Geneva: Droz, 2016). 

118 Knauth, Literary Multilingualism’, 152. 
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The multilingual character of his court and duties required him to become plu- 
rilingual himself" Besides French, Charles knew Dutch and some Spanish, 
Italian, and Lan DU Although according to the mentioned famous saying he 
spoke German with his horse or his soldiers, it was probably Dutch, as he knew 
very little (High) German."?! Charles's successor, Philip 11, was a native speaker 
of Spanish who had enjoyed a thorough instruction in Latin but not in French.!22 
After1559, he mostly resided in Madrid, where he held a Spanish-speaking court. 

Spanish did not become a prominent language in the Low Countries after 
Philip's accession to the throne. Even though the territories belonging to the 
Holy Roman Empire are known as the Spanish Netherlands, the court in 
Brussels continued to cultivate French as its primary language.'?? It is no co- 
incidence that the petition offered by the Compromise of Nobles, a group of 
aristocrats, to Margaret of Parma in 1566, was initially drawn up in French.?* In 
1555, a bilingual Spanish-French grammar of Spanish was printed in Leuven. In 
a preface, it argued that it was important to learn the language because of the 
Spanish connections of the new ruler over the Low Countries, Philip 11.25 This 
preface itself was written, tellingly, only in French. Nevertheless, in 1558 and 


119 Balsamo & Bleuler, ‘Introduction! 12-13. 

120 De Grauwe, Quelle langue Charles Quint parlait-il ® 149. 

121 De Grauwe, ‘Quelle langue Charles Quint parlait-il?, 162; Burke, Languages and 
Communities, 28. 

122 Indeed, Philip, who had been raised in Spain, spoke Spanish and had received a thor- 
ough education in Latin. He knew some Portuguese, Italian, and French, but he had not 
received a formal education in these modern languages and allegedly never became a 
fluent speaker. A Venetian ambassador wrote in an account made in 1557 that Philip 'as 
prince, speaks the Latin language very well; he understands Italian and some French’ (‘la 
latina, come principe, la parla molto bene; intende la italiana e un poco la francese"). 
In 1576, Philip confessed to one of his ministers: ‘I do not understand French very well. 
Nevertheless, parts of his written correspondence were in this language. Philip 11 quoted 
by: G. Parker, Imprudent King: A New Life of Philip II (New Haven & London: Yale University 
Press, 2014), 18. See further: F. Badoero, 'Relazione delle Persone, Governo e Stati di Carlo v 
e di Filippo 11 letta in senato da Federico Badoero nel 1557. In E. Albéri (Ed.), Relazioni 
degli Ambasciatori Veneti al Senato. Vol. 8 (Florence: Società Editrice Fiorentina, 1853), 
236; Parker, Imprudent King, 17-18, 46; H. Kelsey, Philip of Spain, King of England: The 
Forgotten Sovereign (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012), 26. 

123 M.B.Smits-Veldt & W. Abrahamse, 'Een Nederlandse polyglot in het begin van de zeven- 
tiende eeuw: Theodore Rodenburgh (1574-1644). De Zeventiende Eeuw, 8, 2 (1992), 233. 

124 Geurts, De Nederlandse Opstand in de pamfletten, 4—5. 

125 Vil, y breve institvtion, para aprender los principios, y fundamentos de la lengua Hespañola. 
Institution tresbrieue & tresutile, pour aprendre les premiers fondemens, de la langue 
Espagnole. Institutio breuissima, & vtilissima, ad discenda prima rudimenta linguae 
Hispanicae (Leuven: Bartholomeus Gravius, 1555), sig. A2r. 
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1559, two more Spanish grammars were printed in the Low Countries Ip Still, 
in 1576, Antwerp counted only 10 teachers of Spanish, next to 127 teachers of 
French Di The dominant position of French was not undermined by Spanish. 

The Dutch Revolt in general was no monolingual Dutch affair. The court 
of the rebellious stadholder, William of Orange, was mostly French-speaking.!28 
The prince of Orange, a small principality in the south of France, was born in 
Germany and received an education at the Brussels court. German and French 
were his two mother tongues.!?9 Besides Dutch, he also learned Latin, Italian, 
and Spanish.!?? Dutch was important to him, but probably not the language 
most frequently used by the ‘father’ of this bilingual 'fatherland"!?! French re- 
mained the official language of the later royal court of the House of Orange 
for centuries.!?? This only came to an end in the final years of the nineteenth 
century, when Queen Wilhelmina started using Dutch instead of French as the 
language of the court.?? Language traditions that had been shaped in the six- 
teenth century and even before had a long afterlife in certain domains. 

In the Burgundian era, the French language had obtained a high level of 
prestige. As demonstrated by Willem Frijhoff, this status solidified in the 


126 C.de Villalón, Gramatica Castellana. Arte breue y compendiosa para saber hablar y es- 
creuir enla lengua Castellana congrua y deçentemente (Antwerp: Guillaume Simon, 1558); 
Gramatica dela Lengua Vulgar de España (Leuven: Bartholomeus Gravius, 1559). See fur- 
ther: P. Swiggers, & R. Van Rooy. 'Methods and Masters: Multilingual Teaching in 16th- 
Century Louvain’ Cauce, 40, (2017 [2018]), 99-100. 

127 C. B. Bourland, The Guild of St. Ambrose, or Schoolmasters' Guild of Antwerp, 1529-1579 
(Northampton: Department of History of Smith College, 1951), 62. 

128 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 38; M.-A. Delen, Het hof van Willem van Oranje 
(Amsterdam: Wereldbibliotheek, 2002), 43; Frijhoff, ‘Multilingualism and the Challenge 
of Frenchification’ 116. 

129 William's French-German bilingualism is illustrated by the languages in which he cor- 
responded with his four wives. With the first, Anna van Buren, William wrote in French. 
With Anna of Saxony he exchanged German letters. To his third wife, Charlotte of 
Bourbon, and the fourth, Louise de Coligny, he wrote in French. R. Van Roosbroeck, 
Willem de Zwijger, graaf van Nassau, prins van Oranje: Een kroniek en een epiloog (The 
Hague: Gaade, 1974), 11; Delen, Het hof van Willem van Oranje, 137-138. 

130 Van Roosbroeck, Willem de Zwijger, 55; Delen, Het hof van Willem van Oranje, 137. 

131 Forthereputation of William of Orange as ‘father of the fatherland’, see: Arnade, Beggars, 
262—263, 279-280; J. Bloemendal, ‘Between Commonplace and Myth: William of Orange 
as Father of His Country’. In K. Banks & P. Bossier (Eds.). Commonplace Culture in Western 
Europe in the Early Modern Period. Vol 2. Consolidation of God-Given Power (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011). 

132 Van der Sijs, Leenwoordenboek, 139-140; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 37. 

133 R.van Ditzhuyzen, ‘Deftige praat: Hoftaal en netteluisjargon: Onze Taal, 73, 2 (2004); 
J. Koopmans, ‘De eerste hoogleraar Frans in dienst van het Franse leger’. Spui, 36, 1 (2012). 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.!?^ Despite the fact that other languages, 
such as Latin, continued to be used at different courts, French was a fashion- 
able aristocratic language all over early modern Europe.!?* Indeed, as is stat- 
ed in a poem in one of Peeter Heyns's educational works: 'At court, the best 
courtier,/ is esteemed no more than an artisan,/ if he is not equipped with the 
French language'!36 

French became a tool for climbing the social ladder, heading towards the 
lesser nobility and higher layers of the bourgeoisie.!?" In practice, bilingualism 
was probably quite frequent in these circles.? Philips of Marnix, for instance, 
was born into a francophone aristocratic family in Brussels, which explains 
why his first language was French, while he also learned the local Dutch 
tongue. In the sixteenth century, the cultural radiance of Italy led some aris- 
tocrats to learn the Italian language or to undertake educational travels to the 
Italian peninsula.!99 

Much less is known about the situation concerning women of noble birth. 
It is clear that they normally did not frequent Latin schools, although Latin 


134 Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw, 21-22, 38; Frijhoff, ‘Multilingualism and the 
Challenge of Frenchification’, 129. 

135 W.T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Le plurilinguisme des élites en Europe de Ancien Régime au début du 
XXe siècle’ In D. Coste (Ed.), Vers le plurilinguisme ? École et politique linguistique (Paris: 
Hachette, 1991); Putter & Busby, ‘Introduction’, 3; Burke, ‘Diglossia in Early Modern Europe’; 
J.-D. Müller, ‘Mehrsprachigkeit am Kaiserhof* In J. Balsamo & Anna Kathrin Bleuler (Eds.), 
Les cours comme lieux de rencontre et délaboration des langues vernaculaires (1480—1620). 
Hófe als Laboratorien der Volkssprachigkeit (1480-1620) (Geneva: Droz, 2016). 

136 ‘En vne court le meilleur courtisan,/ N'est estimé non plus qu'un artisan,/ S'il n'est muni 
dela langue Françoise’. P. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs, Van de acht deelen der Fransoischer talen, 
tot nut ende voorderinghe der Nederlandscher Jonckheyt (Zwolle: Zacharias Heyns, 1605), 
sig. A3v. 

137 Van der Sijs, Leenwoordenboek, 139; Frijhoff, 'Verfransing?, 595; Frijhoff & Spies, 1650, 
Bevochten eendracht, 234—235; W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘French language or French manners? 
Belle de Zuylen and the Love-Hate Relationship Between the Netherlands and the French- 
Speaking World' In S. van Dijk (Ed.), Belle de Zuylen/Isabelle de Charriére: Education, 
Creation, Reception (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 2006), 247; Frijhoff, ‘Multilingualism and the 
Challenge of Frenchification’, 129. See also: Briels, ‘Brabantse blaaskaak’. 

138 Frijhoff, ‘Le plurilinguisme des élites’, 204—206. 

139 H. de Ridder-Symoens, ‘Adel en Universiteiten in de zestiende eeuw: Humanistisch 
ideaal of bittere noodzaak?’ Tijdschrift voor Geschiedenis, 93, (1980), 417-429; Frijhoff, 
‘Verfransing?, 603; Smits-Veldt & Abrahamse, ‘Een Nederlandse polyglot’, 233; P. Arblaster, 
From Ghent to Aix: How They Brought the News in the Habsburg Netherlands, 1550—1700 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014), 31; F. Terrenato, ‘Translation, Imitation and Criticism: 
Vasari's Lives and Machiavelli's Prince in the Early Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic! 
In B. Noak (Ed.), Wissenstransfer und Auctoritas in der frühneuzeitlichen niederlän- 
dischsprachigen Literatur (Góttingen: V&R unipress, 2014), 195. 
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was not completely off limits for Ohem DU In the higher circles they gener- 
ally learned French as a first language, while girls in Dutch-speaking areas 
might also have picked up the local language. Girls from the lower nobility, 
who did not learn French as a mother tongue, were probably homeschooled 
in the language by parents or private tutors.!^! Some noble girls were sent to 
French schools. Heyns, for instance, taught Francoise and Odilia of Merode, 
the daughters of nobleman Jean of Merode of Pietersheim.!^? Girls may also 
have used French-language manuals designed for homeschooling, such as— 
but not limited to—the books designed for girls that came onto the market 
in the second half of the sixteenth century.^? Sophie Reinders’s research on 
women's alba amicorum from the northeastern regions, however, suggests that 
in those areas noble women might have had a primarily passive knowledge of 


140 A Latin school for girls existed in Brussels in 1320 and individual cases of girls attend- 
ing Latin schools are known. H. de Ridder-Symoens, 'Education and Literacy in the 
Burgundian-Habsburg Netherlands: Revue canadienne d'études néerlandaises. Canadian 
Journal of Netherlandic Studies, 16, 1 (1995), 10. A few women in England received Latin 
training as well. See: V. Salmon, “Women and the Study of Language in Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth-Century England’. Histoire Épistémologie Langage, 16, 2 (1994), 96-105. 

141 The practice of private tuition did not restrict itself to the nobility. Christophe Plantin 
hired a tutor, Antoine Tiron, for the instruction of his daughters, even though the school 
of his close friend Peeter Heyns was only a few streets away. On the schooling of Plantin's 
daughters, see: J. Denucé (Ed.), Correspondance de Christophe Plantin. Vol. 6 (Antwerp & 
The Hague: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel & Martinus Nijhoff, 1916), 68n2; Meeus, 
‘Peeter Heyns, a “French schoolmaster", 304. See further: J. De Clercq, ‘Gabriel Meurier, 
een XVI*-eeuws pedagoog en grammaticus in Antwerpen. Franse grammatica's en de 
onderwijsomgeving. Special issue of Meesterwerk, 10, (1997), 34. For English examples, see: 
Salmon, "Women and the Study of Language, 102-106. On French in alba, see: Frijhoff, 
Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw, 24—25. 

142 Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, M394, Rekenboeck Van allen de Scholieren die ick 
Peeter Heyns gheleert hebbe, fols. vm, xv"; M. Sabbe, Peeter Heyns en de Nimfen uit den 
Lauwerboom: Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van het schoolwezen in de 16* eeuw (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1929), 18-20. 

143 For example: G. Meurier, Formvlaire de lettres morales, moult propes pour l’vsage des jeunes 
filles és Escoles Frangoises (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1573); G. Meurier, La gvirlande 
des ievnes filles, en Frangois et Flamen (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1580); G. Meurier, 
La fleur de lis, contenant petites missives alphabetiques et familieres, tant en faveur de ceux 
qui font estat d'enseigner le francois, comme des jeunes filles desireuses d'apprendre a lire, 
peindre ou escrire (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1580); M. Valery, La montaigne des pv- 
celles, en nevf dialogves, svr les noms des neuf Muses, contenant diverses belles & vertueuses 
Doctrines, à l'instruction de la jeunesse. Den Maeghden-Bergh, in negen t'samen spraken, op 
de naam vande neghen Musen, inhoudende verscheyden schoone ende deuchdelicke leering- 
hen, tot onderwijsinge vande jonckheyt (Leiden: Jan Paedts Jacobsz., 1599). 
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French, Di For Dutch-speaking girls from the higher layers of society, French 
could function as a form of ‘women’s La H It allowed them to look beyond 
literature written in their native language, and perceive their mother tongue in 
a different light by obtaining the possibility of comparison. 

Historical (socio)linguists are generally interested in courtly language be- 
cause of the role it can play in the standardization process of languages as 
conceived by Einar Haugen.'*6 The language of the court can have a strong in- 
fluence on the standard language due to its social and political prestige.#7 This 
was hardly the case in the Low Countries, where those who used French looked 
up to the language as it was spoken at the French court rather than their own, 
while speakers of Dutch could find no suitable example whatsoever at court. 
Models were sought, therefore, among the bourgeoisie.!48 

Opponents of loanwords, who saw the nobility as a source of borrowings, 
even accused the court of affecting the Dutch language in a bad way.? In Italy, 
where the questione della lingua became a popular topic for aristocratic con- 
versation, similar debates also reached the upper classes.!9? Tt is certainly not 
impossible that women also took part in these discussions.!?! As the reflections 
on language in the Low Countries started to concern the language of the nobil- 
ity, itis likely that nobles in this region talked about these topics themselves as 
well. Marnix, for one, certainly did. 


144 Reinders, De mug en de kaars, 148-162; S. Reinders, ‘Vertu versus Deugd: Noble Women 
and the French Language in the Eastern Netherlands around 1600’. In M.-C. Kok Escalle & 
M. van Strien-Chardonneau (Eds.), French as Language of Intimacy in the Modern Age. Le 
français, langue de l'intime à l'époque moderne et contemporaine (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2017). 

145 For the role of French as a language for women in England, see: D. A. Kibbee, For to Speke 
Frenche Trewely: The French Language in England, 1000—1600: Its Status, Description and 
Instruction (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 1991), 104. 

146 Haugen, ‘Dialect, Language, Nation, 932. 

147  Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 45-68; Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 20. 

148 Jansen, De taal van het hof’; Burke, Languages and Communities, 108; Jansen, ‘Purity and 
the Language of the Court’, 169; Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw, 7. 

149 Twe-spraack, sigs. A2v, A6r-A6v, 6; Den Nederduytschen Helicon (Alkmaar: Jacob de 
Meester for Passchier van Westbusch, 1610), 3-4. See further: Jansen, ‘De taal van het hof’, 
91-92; Jansen, ‘Purity and the Language of the Court. 

150 Migliorini & Griffith, The Italian Language, 217-218; Sanson, Women, Language and 
Grammar in Italy, 65-71. 

151 W.Ayres-Bennett, 'Le róle des femmes dans l'élaboration des idées linguistiques au XVII* 
siècle en France’ Special issue of Histoire épistémologie langage, 16, 2 (1994); Sanson, 
Women, Language and Grammar in Italy, 65. 
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3 The Languages of the Muses 


The sixteenth century is generally known as the time in which cultural produc- 
tions in Dutch suddenly grew in prestige and became able to compete with 
thosein Latin and French. As the authors of this period frequently stated them- 
selves, finally the Muses had learned the Dutch tongue, and they had moved 
from their divine mountain in Greece to a Parnassus in the Low Countries.l$2 
The strong focus of modern scholars on the idea of an emancipation of Dutch, 
however, has led attention away from its ongoing complex relationships with 
other languages in the cultural and scholarly domain. 

Nineteenth- and twentieth-century literary historians tended to catego- 
rize authors as belonging to the literary canon of a particular vernacular lan- 
guage. This led to problematic situations in the case of the literary culture of 
the Low Countries, which was, like the region itself, fundamentally multilin- 
gual. Aristocrat-poet Jan van der Noot, for instance, produced several bilingual 
works in French and Dutch that cannot be understood from a monolingual 
perspective.!5? Traditional monolingual approaches in literary history struggle 
to accommodate such works. Still, such monolingual frameworks continue to 
be applied regularly, such as in the recent overview of Dutch literary history, 
the Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse literatuur.9* 

This literary overview further appropriates Van der Noot as an early figure of 
the supposed Dutch literary ‘Renaissance’, contrary to contemporary rhetori- 
cians who can be connected to classical and French sources just as strongly. 
Its authors, Karel Porteman and Mieke B. Smits-Veldt, seem to reserve the 
qualification 'Renaissance poet' mostly for late sixteenth-century authors from 
Holland, despite the fact that earlier authors from Brabant and Flanders show 
a similar humanist attitude. 

Especially in the intersections of literary and musical culture, multilingual- 
ism was an important factor, and this was aided by the fact that music itself is 
not language bound. Through encounters with productions in other languages, 
composer Tielman Susato started to wonder why the Dutch language was not 


152 See, for instance: Den Nederduytschen Helicon. B. Thijs, De hoefslag van Pegasus: Een cul- 
tuurhistorisch onderzoek naar Den Nederduytschen Helicon (1610) (Hilversum: Verloren, 
2004), 9-11; Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 17-18, passim. 

153 W. Waterschoot, Jonker Jan van der Noot: Van rederijkerij naar Renaissance’. Jaarboek De 
Fonteine, 21-22, (1971-1972); Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 
45-48. 

154 Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen. Only the volume on the 
eighteenth-century literature of Flanders, De weg naar het binnenland (2017), explicitly 
addresses the issue of multilingualism. 
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used for musical productions as much as other languages were. Competition 
stimulates reflection and comparison rather than enforcing an inward-looking 
mindset. Similar processes can be distinguished in various domains of learn- 
ing. Universities and vernacular knowledge communities were not monolin- 
gual, and the contact with other languages spurred contemplation. 


34 Literary Languages 

In the preface to his comedy Moortje (1617), dramatist Gerbrand Adriaensz. 
Bredero characterized himself as 'a mere Amsterdammer who knows no more 
than some schoolchild's French Ip He nevertheless depended on a Dutch and 
a French translation of Terence's Funuchus for the creation of his own piece: 
I only spoke to him [Terence] through a French interpreter*/56 The Dutch ver- 
sion was made by rhetorician Cornelis van Ghistele, who, contrary to Bredero, 
had an excellent understanding of the Latin text." The interpreter of the 
French text was Jean Bourlier, who published books for French-language edu- 
cation in Antwerp.55? French often took an intermediary position between the 
classical languages—or modern vernaculars, such as Spanish and Italian— 
and Dutch in the early modern period 159 They offered a solution for those 
who, like Bredero, were interested in the literary culture of these tongues but 
who could not read them.!9? Translations in general were omnipresent in 
sixteenth-century literary culture.!6! The literary culture of the Low Countries 


155 ‘een slechte Amstelredammer (die maar een weynich kints-School-frans in ‘t hooft ram- 
melde). Gerbrand Adriaensz. Bredero quoted by: Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 89. 

156 ‘ick sprack hem niet dan door een Fransche tolck’. Gerbrand Adriaensz. Bredero quoted 
by: Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 89. 

157 Ramakers, ‘De mythe van de grote vertraging’ 62-63; F. Hemelaar, ‘Translating the Art 
of Terence: Sixteenth-Century Versions of the Characters of Eunuchus’. In C. Meier, 
B. Ramakers, & H. Beyer (Eds.), Akteure und Aktionen: Figuren und Handlungstypen im 
Drama der Frühen Neuzeit (Münster: Rhema, 2008). 

158 Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 89. 

159 T. Hermans, ‘Translating “Rhetorijckelijck” or "Ghetrouwelijck": Some Contexts of Dutch 
Renaissance Approaches to Translation. Standing Clear: A Festschrift for Reinder P. 
Meijer. Special issue of Crossways, 1, (1991), 165; W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Jan Bloemendal, Arjan 
van Dixhoorn, and Elsa Strietman, eds. Literary Cultures and Public Opinion in the Low 
Countries, 1450-1650’. Renaissance Quarterly, 65, 4 (2012), 3012-3013; Prandoni, ‘Vive la 
France’, 146; Terrenato, "Translation, Imitation and Criticism’, 195-196. 

160 Ontheotherhand, Latin and French could act as an intermediary between authors whose 
mother tongue was Dutch and an audience that could not read their native language. 
Deneire, ‘Ruzie in het Latijn over de volkstaal? 6; P. Ford, The Judgment of Palaemon: The 
Contest Between Neo-Latin and Vernacular Poetry in Renaissance France (Leiden & Boston: 
Brill, 2013), 16. 

161 Burke, ‘Cultures of Translation’; A. E. B. Coldiron, Printers without Borders: Translation and 
Textuality in the Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015). 
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was marked by encounters between different languages, forcing poets to re- 
think the literary qualities of the language in which they wrote. 

Since the publication of a series of articles written by J. D. P. Warners in 
the 1950s, it has become customary for historians of Dutch literature to men- 
tion the triad of translatio, imitatio, and aemulatio to describe how early 
modern authors approached classical writings and exemplary works in other 
vernaculars.!® In order to hone their poetic skill, they allegedly started by 
translating particular models. This first phase of translatio would then be fol- 
lowed by one of imitatio, in which the author would imitate rather than trans- 
late master pieces. This supposedly led to the final phase, during which the 
accomplished poet could emulate and surpass his models. 

In practice, poets rarely followed the seemingly clarifying order of Warners's 
triad. Some only translated texts, and some started with imitations in the lan- 
guage of their model rather than in their own vernacular. When, under the 
influence of literary developments in France, Dutch-speaking poets started 
writing sonnets, several of them, such as Lucas d'Heere, first practised the 
new poetic form in French before trying to apply its rules in a Dutch poem.!63 
Instead of following the order translatio, imitatio, aemulatio, they started with 
imitatio in French. Furthermore, Jeroen Jansen has shown that it is often diffi- 
cult to determine the boundaries between translatio, imitatio, and aemulatio.164 
The triad hides the complex processes through which poets studied and used 
sources in other languages. Nevertheless, it has been useful in stressing that the 


162 J. D. P. Warners, ‘Translatio—Imitatio—Aemulatio. De nieuwe taalgids, 49, (1956), 
289-295, 50, (1957). It seems that Warners found his inspiration in a 1949 publication by 
Gilbert Highet, who first proposed this triad. Highet's work did not have the influence 
on Anglosaxon scholarship that Warners had on Dutch scholars. G. Highet, The Classical 
Tradition: Greek and Roman Influences on Western Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1949), esp. 104. 

163 W. Waterschoot, ‘Het sonnet van Eleonora Carboniers’ In H. Duits, A. J. Gelderblom, & 
M. B. Smits-Veldt (Eds.), Klinkend boeket: Sudies over renaissancesonnetten voor Marijke 
Spies (Hilversum: Verloren, 1994), 10; Prandoni, ‘Vive la France’ 188—189; L. d'Heere, Tableau 
Poetique: Verzen van een Vlaamse migrant-kunstenaar voor de entourage van de Seymours 
op Wolf Hall (F. Van Dam & W. Waterschoot, Eds.) (Ghent: Koninklijke Academie voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 2016), 99. 

164 For more critical notes on the translatio, imitatio, aemulatio triad, see: J. Jansen, ‘Anders 
of beter: Emulatie in de renaissancistische literatuurtheorie’. De Zeventiende Eeuw, 21, 2 
(2005); J. Jansen, Imitatio: Literaire navolging (imitatio auctorum) in de Europese letter- 
kunde van de Renaissance (1500—1700) (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2008), 
52-53, 370—373; T. Deneire, ‘Conclusion: Methodology in Early Modern Multilingualism’. 
In T. Deneire (Ed.), Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Language and Poetics, 
Translation and Transfer (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014). 
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literary development of authors writing in Dutch usually had a multilingual 
character. 

As becomes clear from the example of the sonnet, it was not only Latin 
and Greek models that were appreciated in the early modern Low Countries, 
French ones were appreciated as well./65 The reflections of French poets on 
possible ways of making the French language a more suitable medium for lit- 
erature stimulated similar interests among poets in the Low Countries, such as 
Lucas d'Heere and Jan van der Noot.!66 There was, however, no simple culture 
of imitation of French examples. Poets were conscious of the differences be- 
tween the French and Dutch languages.!67 This shows that reflection on lan- 
guage could be sparked by contact with other authors who discussed the topic, 
as well as by contact with multiple languages, thus demonstrating the impor- 
tance of the European character of the debates. 

In this multilingual literary culture, it is not surprising that many poets pro- 
duced texts in multiple languages. This fits, moreover, in the context of the 
discussions on and fascination with language that marked both poets and their 
audiences. The literary multilingualism in the Low Countries took many differ- 
ent shapes, forms, and degrees.!68 Some authors, such as Marnix and Heyns, 
wrote texts in French, Dutch, and sometimes Latin, the three languages of 
the region. Indeed, the research of Jan Bloemendal, Tom Deneire, and others 


165 G. Charlier, ‘Marnix, écrivain de langue française’. In H. Van Werveke (Ed.), Marnix van 
Sinte Aldegonde: Officieel gedenkboek (Brussels: Onze Tijd, 1940), 211-212; P. J. Smith, 
'La présence de la littérature francaise renaissante dans les catalogues des ventes 
aux enchéres en Hollande au XVII* siécle: bilan et perspectives. Renaissance and 
Reformation. Renaissance et Réforme, 34, 3 (2011). For the reception of French authors in 
the Low Countries, see also: M. De Grève, L'interprétation de Rabelais au XVI* siècle, re- 
print, (Geneva: Droz, 1982), 185-204. 

166 The proposals of the French poets forming the Pléiade group will be discussed in 
Chapter 3. L. d'Heere, Den hof en boomgaerd der Poésien (Ghent: Ghileyn Manilius, 
1565); L. d'Heere, Den hof en boomgaerd der poesien (W. Waterschoot, Ed.) (Zwolle: 
Tjeenk Willink, 1969); Waterschoot, Jonker Jan van der Noot'; W. Waterschoot, 'Marot ou 
Ronsard? New French Poetics Among Dutch Rhetoricians in the Second Half of the 16th 
Century’. In J. Koopmans (Ed.), Rhetoric. Rhétoriqueurs. Rederijkers (Amsterdam: North- 
Holland, 1995); P. J. Smith, ‘Paix et poésie en pays d'exil : les réfugiés flamands lecteurs de 
la Pléiade à Haarlem autour de 1600’. In J. Balsamo & C. Lastraioli (Eds.), Chemins de l'exil, 
havres de paix: migrations d'hommes et d'idées au XVI* siècle (Paris: Champion, 2010); 
Prandoni, 'Vive la France. 

167 S. Mareel, ‘Rhetoricians and Their Classical and Foreign Contemporary Sources. In 
B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: Classicising the Popular, Popularising 
the Classic (1540-1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011); Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’. 

168 For an overview of different types of multilingual texts produced in the Low Countries, 
see: Verbeke, ‘Polyglotte publicaties’. 
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makes clear that the Latin side of the literary culture of the Low Countries 
should not be forgotten. 

An example that demonstrates the extent to which both French and Dutch 
were considered to be the local vernaculars of the Low Countries is the work of 
Van der Noot. In 1580, he wrote an elegy on the province of Brabant 'in the two 
languages that are naturally spoken in Brabant’!69 He conceived of a bilingual 
work to praise his province in its two languages, allowing both its francophone 
and its Dutch-speaking inhabitants to read the text and to compare the two 
languages of their region.!”° Van der Noot's work makes clear that the literary 
culture of his region was fundamentally multilingual, making it impossible to 
understand and do justice to it from a monolingual perspective. 


3.2 Music 

The role of language within the field of music is layered. Music in itself can be 
understood and appreciated by anyone who originates from roughly the same 
sphere of cultural influence, regardless of the languages he or she commands.!! 
The texts that often accompany the music, however, are to some extent bound 
within language borders. Even so, it is not absolutely necessary to understand 
the words of a song in order to sing it. In this domain, degrees of language com- 
petence can vary greatly. For many native speakers of Dutch, songs were an 
important way through which they came into contact with and even practised 
some French. The multilingual character of the musical domain also paved the 
way for comparison and competition with musical cultures in other languages. 


169 ‘In de tvvee talen die in Brabant natuerliick ghesproken vvorden* J. van der Noot, Lofsang 
van Braband. Hymne de Braband (Antwerp: Gillis van den Rade, 1580), fol. 3v; H. Meeus, 
‘Jan van der Noot et les recueils plurilingues de poésie à Anvers’. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, 
& J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* siécles) : Anvers, Hambourg, 
Milan, Naples et Palerme. Städte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, 
Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 2018), 676—677. 

170 Van der Noot’s Lofsang is not the only extant example of an elegy of a province written in 
two languages. In 1595, a certain Cornielie Brandt wrote a Himne oft lofsanck van Hollandt 
in Dvytsch ende Franchoys to praise Holland in both languages. P. J. Smith, Latin et langues 
vernaculaires dans la ville universitaire de Leyde : l'officine de Thomas Basson (1555-1613). 
In E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller (Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la Renaissance : le travail de 
la langue. Sprachpolitik der Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler der Renaissance (Geneva: 
Droz, 2015), 277-278. 

171 J. W. Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen van de vijftiende en zestiende eeuw 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 1993), 157; R. Rasch, ‘Northern Changes to Southern Music: 
Seventeenth-Century Dutch Adaptations of French and Italian Music’ In R. Rasch (Ed.), 
The Circulation of Music in Europe 1500-1900 (Berlin: Berliner Wissenschafts-Verlag, 
2008), 227. 
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French worldly songs, especially polyphonic ones but also more popular- 
izing monophonic songs, were much appreciated in the early modern Low 
Countries. Throughout the fifteenth century, most polyphonic music in the 
Low Countries was in French rather than Dutch. At the turn of the century, 
French chansons increased in popularity and Italian madrigals started to make 
their way into the Low Countries. Between roughly 1550 and 1575, several 
songbooks in Dutch were produced as well.!”3 This came to an end in the 1580s, 
when they were eclipsed by French productions.!7* 

As the studies of Jan Willem Bonda and Louis Peter Grijp have shown, the 
connections between songs with French texts and songs with Dutch texts were 
so strong in the early modern period that it is virtually impossible to study 
them as separate entities.!”5 There was a lively culture of contrafacts, creating 
new songs based on well-known French tunes, a culture in which rhetoricians 
like Eduard de Dene from Bruges participated.!?® This was far from an easy 
task, as French and Dutch have very different sound structures.!77 The difficul- 
ties of composing and singing such songs incited further reflection on the form 
of the languages involved. 

French songs stimulated passive oral understanding of the language among 
native speakers of Dutch and were even used in schools with the specific goal 
of teaching French as a second language. Especially in French schools for girls, 
music and singing were important tools to teach them to entertain guests while 


172 R. Lenaerts, Het Nederlands polifonies lied in de 164 eeuw (Amsterdam: De Spieghel, 1933), 
160; Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 23-24; L. P. Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's 
Vaderlandsche Musijcke: Music and the Vernacular. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding 
Art in Antwerp: Classicising the Popular, Popularising the Classic (1540-1580) (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011), 262. 

173 See, for instance, works by Tielman Susato: Het ierste musyck boexken (1551), Het tweetste 
musyk boexken (1551), and Het derde musyck boexken (1551). Lenaerts, Het Nederlands poli- 
fonies lied, 160; Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 23-24, 135-136. 

174 Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 148-150, 434. 

175 Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 437-438; Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's 
Vaderlandsche Musijcke’, 268. 

176 H. Meeus, ‘La chanson et ses paroles à Anvers’. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), 
Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* siècles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et 
Palerme. Städte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, 
Neapel und Palermo. Geneva: Droz, 2018, 740—741. Examples of De Dene's songs can be 
found in his Testament rhetoricael (1562). A. van de Haar, 'Every Language Has Its Laws: 
Rhetoricians and the Study of the Dutch Vernacular’. In A. van Dixhoorn, S. Mareel, & 
B. Ramakers, Rhetoricians and the Shaping of a Netherlandish Culture of Knowledge. 
Special issue of Renaissance Studies, 32, 1 (2018). 

177 The differences between the sound structures of French and Dutch will be further dis- 
cussed in relation to psalm translations in Chapter 5. 
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simultaneously improving language skills.!”8 It became a fashionable practice 
in the middle of the sixteenth century to collect songs in a personal songbook, 
which usually contained songs in French, Dutch, German, and sometimes 
Italian.!”9 Many printed collections of French songs were produced in the Low 
Countries by printers such as Christophe Plantin.180 

One particular composer and editor of songbooks deserves special mention 
here. Tielman Susato, who was mainly active in Antwerp in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, explicitly linked the domain of music to the discussions on language. In 
a music book published in 1551, he called for the production of songs in his 


178 For references to singing in sixteenth-century schoolbooks, see: Meurier, Formvlaire de 
lettres morales, fols. 10r—3r, 17v; Meurier, La gvirlande, fol. 54r; P. Heyns, Le miroir des 
mesnageres. Comedie treshonneste, Representant la difference d'une bonne & mauvaise 
mesnagere (Haarlem: Gillis Rooman for Zacharias Heyns, 1595), sig. E4r-E4v; Valery, La 
montaigne des pvcelles, sigs. Bar-B5r. For more information on singing in a school set- 
ting, see: R. J. Resoort, 'Een proper profitelijc boec: Eind vijftiende en zestiende eeuw* 
In N. Heimeriks & W. van Toorn (Eds.), De hele Bibelebontse berg: De geschiedenis van 
het kinderboek in Nederland & Vlaanderen van de middeleeuwen tot heden (Amsterdam: 
Querido, 1989), 54, 85-86; H. Vanhulst, 'La musique dans les manuels de conversation 
bilingues de la Renaissance: les Seer gemeyne Tsamencoutingen/Collocutions bien fami- 
lieres de Jean Berthout’. Revue belge de musicologie. Belgisch tijdschrift voor muziekweten- 
schap, 59, (2005), 93-94; H. Vanhulst, ‘La musique et l'éducation des jeunes filles : d'après 
La montaigne des pucelles/Den Maeghden-Bergh de Magdaleine Valery (Leyde, 1599). In 
M. Delaere & P. Bergé (Eds.), Recevez ce mien petit labeur: Studies in Renaissance Music 
in Honour of Ignace Bossuyt (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2008); A. van de Haar, 
‘Liefde voor lezen: Franse literatuur op scholen in de vroegmoderne Nederlanden’. In 
M. Koffeman, A. Montoya, & M. Smeets (Eds.), Literaire bruggenbouwers tussen Nederland 
en Frankrijk: Receptie, vertaling en cultuuroverdracht sinds de Middeleeuwen (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2017), 150-151. 

179 See, for example, the songbook collected by the Bruges merchant Zeghere van Male in 
1542. It contains mostly French songs, but also many Latin pieces and a few Dutch and 
Italian ones. Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 131-132; J. B. Oosterman, ‘Mocht 
ik van haar verwerven …: Over verzamelingen en verzamelaars in de middeleeuwen en de 
zestiende eeuw’. In F. Willaert & L. P. Grijp (Eds.), De fiere nachtegaal: Het Nederlandse lied 
in de middeleeuwen (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2008), 210-211; N. Gabriëls, 
Bourgeois Music Collecting in Mid Sixteenth-Century Bruges: The Creation of the Zeghere 
van Male Partbooks (Cambrai, Médiathéque Municipale, MSS 125-128). Unpublished dis- 
sertation (Leuven: Katholieke Universiteit Leuven, 2010); N. Veldhorst, Zingend door het 
leven: Het Nederlandse liedboek in de Gouden Eeuw (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2009), 60-63; Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's Vaderlandsche Musijcke’, 270. 

180 Plantin thus printed works by composers Claude Le Jeune and Séverin Cornet, both na- 
tives of Hainaut who mainly produced music in French. Most of the worldly collections of 
songs printed in the sixteenth-century Low Countries were in French, followed by Italian. 
Many of these might have been destined for the international market, but this does not 
take away from their popularity in the Low Countries. Lenaerts, Het Nederlands polifonies 
lied, 160; Veldhorst, Zingend door het leven, 15. 
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mother tongue.!?! Susato stated that Dutch was just as apt as French, Italian, 
and Latin to produce the positive effects of music: ‘And why should it be impos- 
sible to do this henceforth with equal art and sweetness in our mother tongue, 
as has been done in the Latin, French, and Italian languages?'8? By referring to 
the notion of 'sweetness' to describe the Dutch language, Susato demonstrates 
his awareness of the Europe-wide fascination with language. In discussions on 
the French vernacular in particular, the notion of 'douceur' or 'sweetness' was 
often used to describe the sound structure of the language.!8? In this quota- 
tion, the composer claims that the Germanic Dutch tongue was just as sweet 
sounding as the Romance languages. 

The quoted passage shows the strong interregional connections of the lan- 
guage debates, as well as the importance of comparison and competition. 
Susato's case has been amply discussed by historians of the Dutch language.!*+ 
The musician produced three different collections in Dutch, butthen stopped.!95 
The third one, containing instrumental music for dancing, also contains vari- 
ous French dances, such as bergerettes, despite the fact that Susato announced 
it as a songbook in Dutch.'#6 For Susato, defending the ability of his native 


181 Vanden Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 19—20; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 
331-332; Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's Vaderlandsche Musijcke 265-269; H. Meeus, ‘Willem 
van Haecht and Tielman Susato as Innovators of Vernacular Songs’. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), 
Understanding Art in Antwerp: Classicising the Popular, Popularising the Classic (1540—1580) 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 296-297. 

182 ‘En waeromme en soudemen dat voortane niet also wel met gelycker konst ende soetich- 
heit in onser moederspraken connen gedoen, alsmen tot nu toe in latynsche, walsche 
ende italiaensche sprake gedaen heeft?’ Tielman Susato quoted by: J. C. M. van Riemsdijk, 
‘De twee eerste musyckboekskens van Tielman Susato: Bijdrage tot het Nederlandsch 
Volkslied in de 16de eeuw’. Tijdschrift der vereeniging voor Noord-Nederlands muziekge- 
schiedenis, 3, 2 (1888), 61-110, 65-66. Translated by: Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's Vaderlandsche 
Musijcke’, 267. 

183 See, for example, the quote by Philippe Bosquier discussed in paragraph 2.1, and chapter 
nine of Joachim du Bellay's Deffence (1549). Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), sigs. B6r-B7v; 
L. Terreaux, ‘Du Bellay et la douceur …’ In G. Cesbron (Ed, Du Bellay : actes du colloque 
international d'Angers des 26-29 mai 1989. Vol. 2 (Angers: Presses de l'Université d'Angers, 
1990), 643-646; M. Huchon, ‘Le doux dans les rhétoriques et poétiques frangaises du XVIe 
siècle’. In M.-H. Prat & P. Servet (Eds.), Le doux aux XVI* et XVII* siècles : écriture, esthé- 
tique, politique, spiritualité (Lyon: Université Jean Moulin Lyon 111, 2003). I am grateful to 
Estelle Doudet for this reference. 

184 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 18-20, 65; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensen- 
werk, 331—332. See also: Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's Vaderlandsche Musijcke’. 

185 The works are titled Het ierste musyck boexken (1551), Het tweetste musyk boexken (1551), 
and Het derde musyck boexken (1551). 

186 Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 24-25; Grijp, ‘Tielman Susato's 
Vaderlandsche Musijcke’, 269—272. 
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tongue to be set to music did not imply abandoning music in other languages. 
In fact, he produced a range of songbooks in Latin and French as well.187 


3.3 Academia and the Artes 

The domain of academic education and research was largely dominated by 
Latin throughout the early modern period. Still, people in academic environ- 
ments did not live in a monolingual Latin bubble. Traditionally, many students 
engaged in a peregrinatio academica, attending different universities abroad 
and thus coming into contact with the local languages.!88 Through such a stay 
abroad, students could improve their knowledge of vernaculars like French 
and Italian.!8° Some wrote accounts of their travels in the languages they en- 
countered.!9° Michel de Montaigne, when travelling to Italy in 1580 and 1581, 
thus kept a journal in Italian.!9! There were two popular itineraries for students 
from the Low Countries: the iter gallicum to France and the iter italicum to 
Italy.?? Marnix combined the two and visited both France and Italy.193 


187 Meeus, La chanson et ses paroles à Anvers’, 744—745. 

188 KL Riemens, Esquisse historique de l'enseignement du français en Hollande du XVI* au 
XIXe siècle (Leiden: Sijthoff, 1919), 6-7; W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Education, savoir, compétence : 
les transformations du Grand Tour dans les Provinces-Unies à l'époque moderne’ In 
R. Babel & W. Paravicini (Eds.), Grand tour: Adeliges Reisen un europäische Kultur vom 
14. Bis zum 18. Jahrhundert (Ostfildern: Thorbecke, 2005); G. Verhoeven, Europe within 
Reach? Netherlandish Travellers on the Grand Tour and Beyond (1585-1750) (D. Webb, Tr.) 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2015). 

189 De Ridder-Symoens, ‘Adel en Universiteiten’, 417-418; M. Cohen, ‘The Grand Tour: 
Language, National Identity and Masculinity’. Changing English, 8, 2 (2001); P. J. Smith, 
Du Bartas aux Pays-Bas. Œuvres & Critiques, 29, 2 (2004), 39. 

190 J. Gallagher, ‘The Italian London of John North: Cultural Contact and Linguistic Encounter 
in Early Modern England’. Renaissance Quarterly, 7o, (2017), 91. 

191 M. de Montaigne, Journal de voyage de Michel de Montaigne (F. Rigolot, Ed.) (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France), 1992; F. Rigolot, ‘Montaigne in Italy’. In J. J. Martin (Ed.), 
The Renaissance World (New York & London: Routledge, 2007), 229-231; Gallagher, ‘The 
Italian London of John North’, 91. 

192 P.A. G. Dibon, Le voyage en France des étudiants néerlandais au XVII*"* siècle (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1963), 8-17; H. de Ridder-Symoens, Mobility’ In H. De Ridder-Symoens 
(Ed.), A History of the University in Europe. Vol. 11. Universities in Early Modern Europe 
(1500-1800) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), 417—419; A. Tervoort, The Iter 
Italicum and the Northern Netherlands: Dutch Students at Italian Universities and Their 
Role in the Netherlands’ Society (1426-1575) (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2005). 

193 J.G. Sterck, Bronnen en samenstelling van Marnix’ Bienkorf der h. roomsche kercke: 
Bijdrage tot de studie van het godsdienstig polemisch proza in de Nederlanden der XVI“ 
eeuw (Leuven: Vlaamse Drukkerij, 1952), 1415; M. Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix 
de Sainte-Aldegonde dans son Tableau des differens de la religion (Brussels: Palais des 
Académies, 1953), 9-10; A. Gerlo & R. De Smet (Eds.), Marnixi epistulae: De briefwisseling 
van Marnix van Sint-Aldegonde. Vol. 1 (Brussels: Brussels University Press, 1990), 27-28. 
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In the sixteenth century, French was slowly starting to gain ground as a lan- 
guage of correspondence between academic scholars, and at the University 
of Douai some classes were even taught in French.!94 French also played a 
role at the University of Leiden, which was founded in 1575. Within the first 
two decades of its existence, seven Frenchmen were appointed as professors, 
although it has to be noted that they would have mostly used Latin in their 
interactions with colleagues and students.!9° Among them was Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, a polyglot and excellent philologist with a broad interest in the his- 
tory of languages.!°° For several decades, the only modern language that could 
be found in the library of the university was French.!?7 Although it did not 
possess any French literary works, several professors and employees, such as 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, Janus Dousa, and Justus Lipsius were strongly inter- 
ested in French literary culture.!98 In 1581, the floor of the academy building 


194 B. Bernard, ‘Le francais dans la région bruxelloise: un panorama historique’ In: Daniel 
Blampain, André Goosse, Jean-Marie Klinkenberg, Marc Wilmet (Eds.). Le français en 
Belgique (Leuven: Duculot, 1997), 242; Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw, 27-30; 
Schmitz, La langue de Bruegel, 67-68; Metcalf, On Language Diversity, 22. 

195 In comparison, very few German scholars were appointed. Before 1650, there had been only 
two. J. J. Woltjer, ‘Foreign professors’. In Th. H. Lunsingh Scheurleer & G. H. M. Posthumus 
Meyjes, (Eds.), Leiden University in the Seventeenth Century: An Exchange of Learning 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1975), 461-462. 

196 On Scaliger, see: Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 141169. 

197 Among the French books mentioned in the university catalogue from 1595 are a work on 
astronomy by Jacques Bassantin, a treatise on surgery by Jacques Guillemeau, and André 
Thevet's Cosmographie (1575) and Les vrais Povrtraits et vies des hommes illvstres (1584). 
E. Hulshoff Pol, ‘The Library’. In T. H. L. Scheurleer & G. H. M. P. Meyjes (Eds.), Leiden 
University in the Seventeenth Century: An Exchange of Learning (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 
1975), 406. 

198 Dousa, for instance, translated poems by Philippe Desportes. His album amicorum 
contains inscriptions by Jean Dorat, Jean-Antoine de Baif, and Guillaume Des Autels. 
C. L. Heesakkers & J. Gerritsen (Eds.), Een netwerk aan de basis van de Leidse universiteit: 
Het album amicorum van Janus Dousa. Facsimile-uitgave van hs. Leiden UB, BPL 1406 met 
inleiding, transcriptie, vertaling en toelichting. Vol. 2 (The Hague: Jongbloed, 2000), fols. 
Ap. St 271; P. J. Smith, ‘Lecteurs de Desportes aux Pays-Bas’. In B. Petey-Girard & F. Rouget 
(Eds.), Philippe Desportes : Poète profane, poète sacré (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2008), 338— 
342; P. J. Smith, ‘Sweelinck en de Franse poëzie’. In H. van der Kamp (Ed.), Jan Pieterszoon 
Sweelinck (1562-1621): De wereldlijke werken (San Lorenzo de El Escorial: Glossa, 2008), 
46-47; Smith, ‘Paix et poésie: For the interest in French literature at the University of 
Leiden, see further: P. J. Smith, 'Clément Marot aux Pays-Bas : présence de Marot dans les 
bibliothèques privées des Hollandais au XVII* siècle’ In G. Defaux & M. Simonin (Eds.), 
Clément Marot: "Prince des poëtes françois” 1496-1996 (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1997), 
801-802. The first chairs in modern languages were not established until the nineteenth 
century. The first Dutch university to appoint professors in these fields was the University 
of Groningen, with German in 1881, French in 1884, and English in 1885. M.-C. Kok-Escalle 
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was decorated with the words ‘musa ccelo beat’ (‘the muse rejoyces the heav- 
ens’), which was perhaps not coincidentally the Latin device of French poet 
Joachim Du Bellay.!99 

The multilingual environment of the university at Leiden harboured many 
participants in the debates on language, studying not only classical and ex- 
otic languages, but also vernacular ones.2 They had probably in part been 
inspired by the philological paradigm that marked academia in this period.?°! 
Daniel Heinsius, professor and librarian at Leiden, was interested in French 
literature and had read Du Bellay’s La deffence, et illvstration de la langue 
Francoyse (1549).2°? Heinsius took part in the exchanges on the Dutch lan- 
guage by stating that this vernacular could function as a literary language. He 
engaged with several points made by Du Bellay in his defence of French, illus- 
trating the European character of the discussions.205 

Studies in the liberal arts were not confined to the walls of early modern 
universities. Within chambers of rhetoric, the art of rhetoric as well as other 
domains of learning were studied and discussed in the vernacular.? In the 
1580s, members of the Amsterdam chamber of rhetoric De Eglentier (The 
Eglantine Rose) urged the University of Leiden to adopt Dutch as its language 
of instruction, too, so that everyone ‘without the hard work of learning lan- 
guages, and with enjoyment can become wise in all arts 205 Throughout the 


& M. van Strien-Chardonneau, 'Apprentissage de la langue et comparatisme culturel en 
Hollande: le métier de maître de langue (XVII*-XIX* siècle). Documents pour l'histoire 
du français langue étrangère ou seconde, 33/34 (2005), 4. 

199 Smith, ‘Paix et poésie, 300. 

200 Smith, ‘Paix et poésie’; C. G. Meerhoff, ‘Entre Lipse et Scaliger: Bonaventure Vulcanius 
(1538-1614) et la première réception des Essais de Montaigne. In P. J. Smith & 
K. A. E. Enenkel (Eds.), Montaigne and the Low Countries (1580-1700). Intersections, 
Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 8 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014). 

201 Frijhoff, L'État et l'éducation, 107-108. 

202 Du Bellay, La deffence (1549); Smith, ‘Paix et poésie, 301. 

203 Smith, Paix et poésie, 301. 

204 See: Chapter 7. A. van Dixhoorn, ‘Als retorica regeert: Rederijkersregels rond taalgebruik 
en gedrag in de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw’. De Zeventiende Eeuw, 18, 1 (2002), 20-21; 
A. van Dixhoorn & B. Roberts, ‘Edifying Youths: The Chambers of Rhetoric in Seventeenth- 
Century Holland’. Paedagogica Historica, 39, 3 (2003); A. van Dixhoorn, ‘Writing Poetry 
as Intellectual Training: Chambers of Rhetoric and the Development of Vernacular 
Intellectual Life in the Low Countries between 1480 and 1600’. In K. Goudriaan, J. van 
Moolenbroek, & A. Tervoort (Eds.), Education and Learning in the Netherlands, 1400-1600: 
Essays in Honour of Hilde de Ridder-Symoens (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2004); Van Dixhoorn, 
Lustige geesten, 129-160. 

205 ‘zonder moeijelycke arbeyd int leeren der talen, met lust alle kunsten dies zullen mo- 
ghen wys werden’. Ruygh-bewerp vande Redenkaveling, ófte Nederduytsche Dialectike: De 
welcke is een Rechtsnoer, om van alle dingen bewyslick ende onderscheydlick te spreken, 
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sixteenth century, similar remarks were made about the inefficiency of using 
Latin as the language of science, forcing students to learn Latin before being 
able to study any subject.206 As academic scholars were trained in Latin, how- 
ever, Françoise Waquet proposed that it might have been much harder for 
them to write on their field of expertise in their mother tongue than in Latin, 
in which they grasped the correct terminology.207 

Seven years after De Eglentier made its plea, the university did start to hold 
some disputations in Dutch in order to practise the language and 'purify it of 
all foreign, bastard, and scummed words'29$ Moreover, in 1600, stadtholder 
Maurits of Orange ordered Simon Stevin to establish a new institution for the 
education of engineers, the Dutch Mathematical School, in Leiden 209 Stevin 
himself wrote several treatises on the liberal arts in the Dutch language.?!? He 
has become known for his active stance within the discussions on language 
in the sixteenth century, pleading for the use of Dutch as the language of 
learning.?! Stevin developed a new mathematical terminology in Dutch in 


óóck waarheid van valsheid te scheyden, in alle twistredening hóóghnut ende nódigh zynde 
(Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1585), 6-7; Dibbets, Twe-spraack, 10-11. 

206 See, for instance: Ruygh-bewerp, 5; H. Grotius, Hugonis Grotii Batavi Parallelon 
Rerumpublicarum liber tertius: De moribus ingenioque populorum Atheniensium, 
Romanorum, Batavorum. Vergelijking der gemeenebesten (J. Meerman, Ed.) (Haarlem: 
A. Loosjes, 1802), 68-70. Comments on this topic by Hugo Grotius are discussed by 
Marijke van der Wal in: M. J. van der Wal, ‘Grotius’ taalbeschouwing in contemporaine 
context. Nederlandse taalkunde, 2, 1 (1997), 20-21; M. J. van der Wal, ‘Interchange or 
Influence: Grotius’ Early Linguistic Ideas’ In D. Cram, A. Linn, & E. Nowak (Eds.), History 
of Linguistics 1996. Vol. 2. From Classical to Contemporary Linguistics (Amsterdam & 
Philadelphia: Benjamins, 1999), 145. Schooling in a language that is not the children's 
mother tongue is still an issue in many countries today. See: Appel & Muysken, Language 
Contact, 59-71. 

207 F. Waquet, Le latin ou l'empire d'un signe, XVI*-XX* siècle (Paris: Albin Michel, 1998), 
11-14. 

208 ‘van alle uytheemsche, bastaerde ende geschuymde woorden te zuyveren' Ordinance by 
the board of Leiden University, 5 September 1592, quoted by: Dibbets, Twe-spraack, n. 

209 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 81; D. van Miert, ‘Language and Communication in 
the Republic of Letters: The Uses of Latin and French in the Correspondence of Joseph 
Scaliger. Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance : travaux et documents, 72, 1 (2010), 14. 

210 Such treatises were not unique: in the Middle Ages, a range of texts on the liberal arts had 
already been written in the vernacular. For an overview, see: Ruijsendaal, Letterkonst, 254— 
256; E. Huizenga, O. S. H. Lie, & L. M. Veltman (Eds.), Een wereld van kennis: Bloemlezing 
uit de Middelnederlandse artesliteratuur (Hilversum: Verloren, 2002). 

211 BD. Brink, ‘The Linguistic Theories of Simon Stevin’. Journal of Germanic Linguistics, 1, 2 
(1989); M. J. van der Wal, ‘Simon Stevin: Taalbeschouwer en taalgebruiker’. In J. Devreese 
& G. Vanden Berghe (Eds.), Simon Stevin 1548-1620: De geboorte van de nieuwe weten- 
schap (Turnhout: Brepols, 2004), 174; T. Van Hal, 'Virtues and Vices Ascribed to the Dutch 
Language. In H. J. Cook & S. Dupré (Eds.), Translating Knowledge in the Early Modern Low 
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order to replace the existing loanwords. Examples of this are ‘omtreck’ (‘cir- 
cumference’), which replaced ‘peripheria’ and ‘evenredenheyt’ ('proportional- 
ity’) instead of 'proportio'2?? 


4 International Communication 


In the streets of various cities in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, and 
Antwerp in particular, a broad variety of languages could be heard along- 
side the local variants of Dutch and French. These languages were spoken 
by Portuguese, Italian, Spanish, English, German, and Jewish merchants who 
frequented the various trading centres. The cacophony of languages in which 
their presence resulted undoubtedly partly explains why a high number of 
contributors to the debates on language, such as Heyns and Plantin, were ac- 
tive in the Antwerp metropolis.?!3 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, Antwerp's inhabitants were con- 
fronted with not just merchants speaking languages other than French and 
Dutch. As the Dutch Revolt progressed, multilingual garrisons of soldiers, gen- 
erally including mercenaries with various native tongues, marched through 
the city. While the Revolt has been linked by modern scholars to a heightened 
attention to the Dutch mother tongue, it forced many inhabitants to look be- 
yond their native language.24 


4.1 Trade 

In 1596, seafaring merchants Willem Barentsz., Jacob van Heemskerck, and 
their crew set out for the Far East. They were stranded on the island of Nova 
Zembla in the winter of 1596. During an expedition in the late nineteenth 
century, the books the crew was forced to leave behind on Nova Zembla were 
discovered, preserved by the cold conditions on the island. Besides various 
treatises on seafaring, one language manual was recovered: a Dutch-French 


Countries (Berlin: Lrr Verlag, 2013), 28; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 
187-188. Early in his career as an author, Stevin had also published in Latin and had 
even produced a work on arithmetic in French, which was printed by Plantin. S. Stevin, 
Larithmetiqve [...] Contenant les computations des nombres Arithmetiques ou vulgaires : 
Aussi lAlgebre, auec les equations de cing quantitez (Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1585). 

212 Van der Wal, ‘Simon Stevin’, 176. 

213 See also: L. Roose, ‘De letterkunde’. In W. Couvreur (Ed.), Antwerpen in de XVI 
eeuw (Antwerp: Mercurius, 1975), 339-340; B. Cummings, The Literary Culture of the 
Reformation: Grammar and Grace (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 41. 

214 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 4, 296; Briels, ‘Brabantse blaaskaak’. For 
a more nuanced view, see: Van der Wal, ‘De Opstand en de taal’. 
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dictionary written by Frisian schoolmaster Eduard Mellema.?!5 This find illus- 
trates the fact that since the Middle Ages, French had been increasingly used 
as the language of interregional trade, next to Latin. 

Nowhere was learning French more important than in the Low Countries, 
which contained a French-speaking region itself and maintained strong trade 
relations with France. Itis certainly no coincidence that the first known manu- 
als for learning a second vernacular language in Europe appeared in this region 
and concerned Dutch and French.?!6 The Livre des mestiers (c. 1349), a book 
designed for the instruction of French to a Dutch-speaking audience, was pro- 
duced in Bruges as early as the fourteenth century.217 

In the course of the sixteenth century, Antwerp evolved into one of the 
most important trading centres in northern Europe 29 The city attracted 
many merchants from all over the continent. Estimates are that by the mid- 
dle of the century, German, English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and French 
merchants, together with their families, made up around five per cent of the 


215 W. Heijting, ‘Boeken en lectuur in het Behouden Huys’. Jaarboek voor Nederlandse boekge- 
schiedenis, 4, (1997). 

216 B. Bischoff, ‘The Study of Foreign Languages in the Middle Ages. Speculum, 36, 2 
(1961), 211-212; M. Bierbach, "Wórterbücher und der Unterricht des Französischen 
als Fremdsprache im 16. Jahrhundert. Heilige und profane Sprachen: Die Anfünge des 
Fremdsprachenunterrichts im westlichen Europa. Holy and Profane Languages: The 
Beginnings of Foreign Language Teaching in Western Europe. Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 
98 (Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 2002), 143-144; R. G. Sumillera, ‘Sixteenth-Century Italian, 
French, Spanish and English Language Learning Material: A Bibliographical Study’. Sederi, 
23, (2013), 141-142; R. G. Sumillera, ‘Language Manuals and the Book Trade in England’. 
In J. M. P. Fernández & E. W. Lee (Eds.), Translation and the Book Trade in Early Modern 
Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014), 62-63. 

217 J. Gessler, Het Brugsche Livre des Mestiers en zijn navolgelingen (Bruges: Consortium 
der Brugsche meesters boekdrukkers, 1931) 15-16; D. A. Kibbee, ‘Institutions and 
Multilingualism in the Middle Ages. In C. Kleinhenz & K. Busby (Eds.), Medieval 
Multilingualism: The Francophone World and its Neighbours (Turnhout: Brepols, 2010), 
74; P. Swiggers, ‘Regards sur l'histoire de l'enseignement du français aux Pays-Bas (XVI*— 
XVIIe siècles). Documents pour l'histoire du frangais langue étrangére ou seconde, 5o, 
(2013), 50-52. 

218 F. de Nave, ‘Een typografische hoofdstad in opkomst, bloei en verval’. In J. van der Stock 
(Ed.), Antwerpen: Verhaal van een metropool, 164-174 eeuw (Ghent: Snoeck-Ducaju, 
1993); H. Meeus, ‘Antwerp as a Centre for the Production of Emblem Books’. Querendo, 
30, 3 (2000), 228—230; O. Gelderblom, Cities of Commerce: The Institutional Foundations 
of International Trade in the Low Countries, 1250-1650 (Princeton & Oxford: Princeton 
University Press, 2013), 28-33; H. Meeus, ‘Printing Vernacular Translations in Sixteenth- 
Century Antwerp. In C. Göttler, B. Ramakers, & J. Woodall (Eds.), Trading Values in Early 
Modern Antwerp. Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 64 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014). 
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city's population.?!? The diversity of the city has been poignantly depicted by 
Becanus: "When I consider our prosperous Antwerp, it seems as if I behold an 
overview of the entire world'220 

While the international population of early modern Antwerp has been de- 
scribed by Joanna Woodall as a 'society that had begun to recognise that money 
talks a universal language, in practice it was usually French.??! It is for this rea- 
son that, as the city developed into a centre for trade, the number of French 
schools increased. There, both boys and girls were taught the basics of mercan- 
tile skills, such as the French language and bookkeeping.??? The remarks made 


219 H. Van der Wee & J. Materné, ‘De Antwerpse wereldmarkt tijdens de 16de en de 174 eeuw’. 
In J. Van der Stock (ed.), Antwerpen: Verhaal van een metropool, 164-174 eeuw (Ghent: 
Snoeck-Ducaju, 1993), 24; Voet, ‘Antwerpen’, 1; Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 
6; Gelderblom, Cities of Commerce, 32-33. 

220 ‘Equidem cum Antwerpiam florentem considero, totius orbis compendium mihi vi- 
deor intueri’. J. Goropius Becanus, Origines Antwerpianae, sive cimmeriorvm becceselana 
novem libros complexa (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1569), Ad senatvm poprlymque 
Antvverpiensem, sig. Dir. 

221 J. Woodall, ‘Lost in Translation? Thinking about Classical and Vernacular Art in Antwerp, 
1540-1580’. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: Classicising the Popular, 
Popularising the Classic (1540-1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 6. Throughout the sixteenth 
century, high-ranking Hanseatic representatives and English merchants corresponded 
with the city council of Antwerp in French rather than in German. In 1552, schoolmas- 
ter Glaude Luython claimed that he had moved to Antwerp because 'in no other city, 
the mentioned language is used so commonly in the practice of trade and commerce as 
in this triumphant city' ('in geene vanden anderen steden en gebruyctmen so gemein- 
lijc inden treyn ende handele der coopmanscapen de voorscreven tale als in dese trium- 
phante stede’). The 1552 edition of the dictionary in which Luython wrote these words 
has been reported as lost by Frans Claes. However, during the research for this book, a 
copy of this edition was discovered in the Museum Plantin-Moretus in Antwerp, where 
it is categorized under number 8619. G. Luython, Dictionaire En Franchois & Flameng 
ou bas allemant tresutile pour apprendre les deux langages. Dictionaris In Fransoys ende 
vlaemsch oft neder duytsch zeer orbaerlijck om te leerene de twee talen (Antwerp: Gregoire 
de Bonte, 1552), sigs. A2v-Aar. See further: F. Prims, ‘De verfransching van Antwerpen in 
de XVIe eeuw’. Antwerpiensia (1939), 178; F. M. Claes, ‘Vocabulaires et livres de conversa- 
tion pour apprendre le francais aux Pays-Bas espagnols entre 1550 et 1700’. In J. De Clercq, 
N. Lioce, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2000), 221; J. De Clercq, ‘De Dictionaris in Fransoys eñ vlaemsch oft neder duytsch 
(1552/1555) van Glaude Luython’ In E. Ruijsendaal & G. J. Rutten (Eds.), Bon jours Neef, 
ghoeden dagh Cozyn! (Münster: Nodus Publikationen, 2003), 278. 

222 J. M. J. L. Noël, L'école des filles et la philosophie du mariage dans les Pays-Bas du XVIe 
et du XVIIe siècle’ In W. M. T. Frijhoff (Ed.), Onderwijs & opvoeding in de achttiende eeuw: 
Verslag van het symposium, Doesburg 1982. Enseignement & éducation dans les Pays- 
Bas au dix-huitième siècle : textes du colloque, Doesburg 1982 (Amsterdam: APA-Holland 
University Press, 1983), 137-140; P. T. F. M. Boekholt & E. P. de Booy, Geschiedenis van de 
school in Nederland vanaf de middeleeuwen tot aan de huidige tijd (Assen: Van Gorcum, 
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by early modern individuals about the astonishing language abilities of men 
and women in Antwerp are legion. Becanus, for instance, praised the alleged 
ability of his fellow Antwerpians to speak 'three, four, five, or sometimes even 
more languages’.223 

Looking at the schoolbooks that were produced for the French schools and 
for private use, it becomes clear how strongly French-language instruction and 
commerce were connected. A whole range of bilingual schoolbooks existed 
containing dialogues and example letters in French and Dutch dealing with 
the buying, selling, and negotiating of different products.?7^ These books give 
expression to a mercantile mentality in which language skills, that is, the abil- 
ity to understand trading partners and perhaps even out-talk them, could have 
financial value 228 This does not mean that all merchants in the Low Countries 
fluently spoke the dialect of Île-de-France. Most traders probably mastered a 
basic set of phrases and terms they needed on a regular basis—in other words, 
a ‘commercial type of French'226 


1987), 8-12; N. L. Dodde & C. Esseboom, ‘Instruction and Education in French Schools: 
A Reconnaissance in the Northern Netherlands 1550-1700’. In J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, & 
P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2000), 41. On French schools for girls, see: A. van de Haar, 'Beyond Nostalgia: The Exile 
Publications of the Antwerp Schoolmaster Peeter Heyns (1537-1598). De Zeventiende 
Eeuw, 31, 2 (2015). 

223 ‘tres, quator, quinque, & plures etiam diuersas linguas’. Becanus, Origines Antwerpianae, 
sig. Div. See also: G. Meurier, Conivgaisons, regles, et instrvctions, movt propres et neces- 
sairement reqvises pour ceux qui desirent apprendre Frangois, Italien, Espagnol, & Flamen 
(Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1558), sigs. A2r—Agr. See further remarks on the topic 
made by Italian merchant-historian Lodovico Guicciardini, who resided in Antwerp 
for many years, the German merchant Samuel Kiechel, and the Jesuit Carolus Scribani. 
L. Guicciardini, Descrittione [...] di tvtti i Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania Inferiore. 
Con piu carte di geographia del paese, & col ritratto naturale di piu terre principali (Antwerp: 
Willem Silvius, 1567), 27, 110; H. Meeus, ‘Wat een spraak! Vreemde talen in het Antwerpen 
van Cornelis Kiliaan’. In S. van Rossem (Ed.), Portret van een woordenaar: Cornelis Kiliaan 
en het woordenboek in de Nederlanden (Antwerp: Provincie Antwerpen, 2007), 102; R. Esser, 
The Politics of Memory: The Writing of Partition in the Seventeenth-Century Low Countries 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2012), 180; Swiggers, ‘Capitalizing Multilingual Competence, 65- 
66; Swiggers, Szoc, & Van Hal, Le multilinguisme vertical’, 182-188. 

224  G.Meurier Devis familiers, propres a tous marchans [...] (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 
1564); G. de Vivre, Dialogves francois-flamengs, traictans du faict de la Marchandise 
(Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1573); J. Bourlier, Lettres commvnes et familieres pour 
Marchans & autres. Ensemble Contracts, Obligations, Quitances, Lettres de Change & 
dAsseurance, tres-vtiles à vn chacun (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1576). 

225 Gallagher Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 

226  Dodde & Esseboom, ‘Instruction and Education in French Schools, 57. See also: Swiggers 
& Van Hal, ‘Les langues du droit’. 
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Schoolmasters also provided the international community in Antwerp with 
tools to learn French, dedicating schoolbooks for French-language instruction 
to English and German merchants.??7 Several merchants from Hanseatic as 
well as Portugese cities sent their daughters to the school of Peeter Heyns to 
learn the language.228 For international merchants, it was also useful to know 
some basic sentences in languages other than French.??? This is why, over the 
course of the sixteenth century, polyglot pocket-sized books were developed, 


227  G. Meurier, Collogves, ov novvelle invention de propos familiers: Non moins vtiles que 
tresnecessaires, pour facillement apprendre Frangois et Flameng. Esquels auons obserué les 
punctuations, Accens, Interrogations, & Annotations proprement requises audict Langage, 
ce que par cy deuant ( faulte d'auis) rarement à esté faict (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 
1557); G. Meurier, La grammaire frangoise, contenante plvsieurs belles reigles propres & 
necessaires pour ceulx qui desirent apprendre ladicte langue (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 
1557); G. Meurier, Conivgaisons francois-angloises (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 
1563); G. Meurier, Commvnications familieres non moins propres qve tresutiles à la nation 
Angloise desireuse & diseteuse du langage Frangois. Familiare commvnications no leasse 
proppre then verrie proffytable to the Inglishe nation desirous and nedinge the ffrenche 
language (Antwerp: Pierre de Keerberghe, 1563); G. Meurier, La grammaire frangoise 
contenante plusieurs belles reigles propres et necessaires pour ceulx qui desirent apprendre 
ladicte langue (1557) (C. Demaizière, Ed.) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2005); Meeus, "Wat 
een spraak!, 108-109. 

228 Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, M394, Rekenboeck Van allen de Scholieren die ick 
Peeter Heyns gheleert hebbe; Sabbe, Peeter Heyns, 22. 

229 It is likely that a minority of French merchants learned some Dutch. Various bilingual 
language manuals in French and Dutch explicitly state that they could be used both 
to learn French, and to learn Dutch. Gabriel Meurier's Colloqves (1557) mentions on 
its title page that it can be used to learn French and Flemish' (‘facillement apprendre 
Francois et Flameng’). His Vocabvlaire (1557) is destined ‘for all those who wish to ob- 
tain knowledge of the French and Flemish language’ (‘povr tovs ceux qui veulent auoir la 
cognoissance du Langage François & Flameng’). The administration of Meurier's printer, 
Plantin, reveals that nine copies of the latter work were, indeed, sent to a bookseller in 
France. Moreover, in the 1550s, printer Jean de Tournes published a Dutch translation 
of the Figures de la Bible in Lyon, suggesting that there was a market for Dutch material 
there. Meurier, Colloqves, ov nowvelle invention de propos familiers; G. Meurier, Vocabvlaire 
françois-flameng, tres vtile povr tovs ceux qui veulent auoir la cognoissance du Langage 
Frangois & Flameng. Auquel, outre vn grand nombre de Dictions, y sont aussi adjoutés les 
Genres & Accens de chacun mot (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1557); A. Saunders, ‘Franco- 
Dutch Publishing Relations: The Case of Christopher Plantin’. In M. Van Vaeck, H. Brems 
& G. Claassens (Eds.), De steen van Alciato: Literatuur en visuele cultuur in de Nederlanden. 
The Stone of Alciato: Literature and Visual Culture in the Low Countries (Leuven: Peeters, 
2003), 1005; E. Kammerer, Jean de Vauzelles et le creuset lyonnais : un humaniste catholique 
au service de Marguerite de Navarre entre France, Italie et Allemagne (1520-1550) (Geneva: 
Droz, 2013), 235-238; E. Kammerer, ‘Lyon, capitale d'imprimerie : les Figures de la Bible 
multilingues dans l'atelier de Jean de Tournes (1545-1565). In E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller 
(Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la Renaissance : le travail de la langue. Sprachpolitik der 
Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler der Renaissance (Geneva: Droz, 2015). 
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which usually contained a section devoted entirely to the jargon of commerce. 
One of the most frequently reprinted polyglot conversation books of this time 
was, hardly coincidentally, based on an originally bilingual Dutch-French 
manual. It had been written by Antwerp schoolmaster Noél de Berlaimont.230 

In the debates regarding the Dutch language, merchants who learned 
French were sometimes accused of using too many loanwords. Gerbrand 
Adriaensz. Bredero, for example, in the preface to his already mentioned play 
Moortje, addresses merchants directly. He accusingly states they 'impoverish 
and violate their own language, and would rather show off in a patched-up 
fool's cap, than shine in an unaltered plain-coloured cloak’?! Bredero suggests 
here that merchants used foreign languages not only for practical, commercial 
purposes, but also as a way to impress others. By comparing the use of loan- 
words to wearing a fool's cap rather than a simple cloak, Bredero alludes to the 
custom of comparing languages to pieces of clothing that was frequent in the 
discussions on language throughout Europe, showing his awareness of these 
debates.??? Simultaneously, the reference to the fool's cap explicitly ridicules 
the borrowers. 


230 N. de Berlaimont, Vocabulare van nieus geordineert [...] Vocabulaire de nouueau ordonne 
(Antwerp: Jacob van Liesveldt, 1527). See further: M. Colombo Timelli, ‘Dictionnaires 
pour voyageurs, dictionnaires pour marchands ou la polyglossie au quotidien aux XVIe 
et XVIIe siècles’. Lingvisticae Investigationes, 16, 2 (1992); F. Aubert, ‘Apprentissage des 
langues étrangères et préparation au voyage : à propos d'un manuel plurilingue attribué 
à Berlaimont. Documents pour l'histoire du français langue étrangère ou seconde, n (1993); 
Claes, ‘Vocabulaires et livres de conversation’, 217—219; N. van der Sijs, Wie komt daar aan 
op die olifant? Een zestiende-eeuws taalgidsje voor Nederland en Indie, inclusief het ver- 
haal van de avontuurlijke gevangenschap van Frederik de Houtman in Indie (Amsterdam: 
Uitgeverij L. J. Veen, 2000), 13-24; J. Hoock, ‘Les Berlaimonts: manuels plurilingues à 
l'usage des marchands (XVI*-XVIII* siècle). Revue de Synthèse, 133, 2 (2012), 277-280. 

231 ‘haar eyghen spraack verarmen en gewelt doen, en liever met een ghelapte gecks-kap 
brallen, dan dat sy willen gaan blincken in een onbesproken effene Mantel’ G. A. Bredero, 
Moortje (P. Minderaa, C. A. Zaalberg & B. C. Damsteegt, Eds.) (Leiden: Martinus Nijhoff, 
1984), 16; Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, go. 

232 Another Dutch example can be found in: Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, fol. 7r—7v. See also: 
Jansen, “Sincere Simplicity”, 13-14. Henri 11 Estienne made use of metaphors of cloth- 
ing to describe the French language in his Traicte de la conformité du language Frangois 
auec le Grec (1565): D. Cowling, 'Henri Estienne and the Problem of French-Italian Code- 
Switching in Sixteenth-Century France’ In W. Ayres-Bennett & M. C. Jones (Eds.), The 
French Language and Questions of Identity (London: Legenda, 2007), 169—169. For English 
examples by, for instance, Richard Mulcaster, see: Jones, The Triumph of the English 
Language, 19-20; Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 14n40; M. Rubright, 
Doppelgünger Dilemmas: Anglo-Dutch Relations in Early Modern English Literature and 
Culture (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2014), 60-61. 
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Although French became the most important language of internation- 
al trade in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, the use of Latin, local lan- 
guages, and hybrid language forms should not be ignored.??? For trade in the 
Mediterranean basin, a form of Italian was often used.234 In encounters be- 
tween tradesmen from the British Isles and the Low Countries, a mixture of 
English and Dutch could be used instead of French 225 An anonymous Middle 
English poem known as ‘London Lickpenny’ quotes the mixed language used 
by Flemish merchants: 'Mastar, what will ye copen or by—/ Fine felt hatts, 
spectacles for to rede?736 Next to the English verb ‘to buy; the poem contains 
its Dutch equivalent ‘copen’. 

In the sixteenth century, cities like Bruges, Deventer, and Groningen were 
part of the Hanseatic network. In its glory days in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, this trade network connected merchants along the coasts of the 


233 When merchants from the Low Countries started using the trading routes in Southeast 
Asia that would later become crucial for the Dutch East India Company, they mostly 
had to rely on Portuguese and Malay. Van der Sijs, Wie komt daar aan op die olifant?; 
H. M. J. Maier & J. van der Putten, ‘Van tolken, papegaaien en predikanten: Het Maleis en 
de VOC' In L. Blussé & I. Ooms (Eds.), Kennis en Compagnie: De Verenigde Oost-Indische 
Compagnie en de moderne Wetenschap (Amsterdam: Balans, 2002), 102-106; J. van Goor, 
"The Portuguese Heritage Under the Dutch’. In J. van Goor & F. van Goor (Eds.), Prelude to 
Colonialism: The Dutch in Asia (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004), 62-66. 

234 In sixteenth-century Antwerp, Italian schools existed where children from trading fami- 
lies could learn the language, and some trade firms wrote some of their correspondence 
and even accounts in Italian. This did not happen, however, on the same scale as the use of 
French. Next to the 127 teachers of French who were active in Antwerp in 1576, there were 
only 16 who gave Italian-language instruction. Bischoff, "The Study of Foreign Languages, 
215 Bourland, The Guild of St. Ambrose, 62; J. van der Bruijn-van der Helm, "Godt geve 
u goeden dach"/ "Dio vi dia il buon giorno". Italiaans leren door Nederlanders in de 
zestiende eeuw’. Meesterwerk, 14, (1999), 3-4; Dursteler, ‘Speaking in Tongues’, 47; J. van 
der Helm, ‘Meertalige woordenboeken in het 16de-eeuwse Antwerpen: Italiaans naast 
Nederlands’ In T. Van Hal, L. Isebaert, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), De tuin der talen: Taalstudie 
en taalcultuur in de Lage Landen, 1450-1750 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013); Sumillera, ‘Language 
Manuals’, 62; Meeus, ‘Jan van der Noot’ 672. On Italian language manuals produced in the 
Low Countries, see: P. Swiggers & S. Szoc, 'Terminografia grammaticale, uso di corpus, 
riflessione metodologica: la terminologia grammaticale nelle prime grammatiche 
d'italiano nei Paesi Bassi’. Studi Italiani di Linguistica Teorica e Applicata, 46, 2 (2017). 

235 Burke, Languages and Communities, 15; Rubright, Doppelgänger Dilemmas, 44-45; 
Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. For information on English- 
language learning in the early modern Low Countries, see: P. L. M. Loonen, For to Learne 
to Buye and Sell: Learning English in the Low Dutch Area Between 1500 and 1800: A Critical 
Survey (Amsterdam: APA-Holland University Press, 1991). 

236  Hsy, Trading Tongues, 2—3. 
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North and Baltic Seas 227 It made use of the Low Germanic language continu- 
um. Communication relied on avoiding dialectal extremes.23? A form of inter- 
regional Germanic continued to be used in commercial contexts in this area 
throughout the sixteenth century and in later times, when the importance of 
the Hanseatic network was waning.??? 

Merchants were confronted with various languages on a daily basis, wheth- 
er they engaged in trade in cities such as Antwerp, or went abroad. Such multi- 
lingual confrontations led one merchant to reflect on the nature of the Dutch 
language. Johan Radermacher the Elder was a tradesman, Calvinist, and hu- 
manist. The mercator sapiens made his fortune in Antwerp, and in 1567, he 
went to England as a business representative. In the following year, he start- 
ed writing what is now known as the oldest draft of a grammar of the Dutch 
language.?^? While he compares Dutch with several vernaculars, Radermacher 
mainly contrasts Dutch and English in this text, which suggests that he was 
struck by his new multilingual environment.?*! In this commercial centre, it 
was not just material goods that were exchanged. The multilingual confron- 
tations stimulated discussions on language and incited curiosity about other 
languages as well as one's mother tongue. 


4.2 Diplomacy and the Army 

Trade was, of course, only possible in a favourable political climate. In 
sixteenth-century Europe, French developed into an important diplomatic 
language, too.?42 Eduard Mellema confirmed this when he described French as 


237 T. Gloning & C. Young, A History of the German Language Through Texts (New York: 
Routledge, 2004), 174. 

238 De Meyer, ‘Latijn en volkstaal’, 10; Heerma van Voss, ‘North Sea Culture, 1500-1800’ 25-28; 
Gloning & Young, A History of the German Language Through Texts, 174-175; A. Nedkvitne, 
‘Linguistic Tensions between Germans and Natives in Scandinavia Compared to Eastern 
Europe’ In M. Mostert & A. Adamska (Eds.), Using the Written Word in Medieval Towns: 
Medieval Urban Literacy. Vol. 2 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2014). 

239  Gloning & Young, A History of the German Language Through Texts, 175. 

240 K. J. S. Bostoen (Ed.). Kaars en bril: De oudste Nederlandse grammatica (Middelburg: 
Koninklijk Zeeuwsch Genootschap der Wetenschappen, 1985); Hoock, ‘Les Berlaimonts’. 

241 Radermacher’s library, which was sold after his death, reveals his interests. He possessed 
dictionaries, grammars, and treatises discussing a variety of modern and classical lan- 
guages. Catalogvs miscellanevs variorum Ac Insignium Imprimis Latinorum, Italicorum, 
Hispanicorum, Gallicorum, Anglicorum, Germanicorum, & Belgicorum Librorum. 
Doctissimi viri D. Ioannis Radermacheri […] (Middelburg: Johannes Hellenius, 1634); 
Bostoen, Kaars en bril, 9; A. Simoni, The Radermacher Sale Catalogue (2007). «http://www 
.johanradermachernet/index.html>. Accessed February 2016. 

242 The Leiden professor Joseph Justus Scaliger equally corresponded with Dutch-speaking 
diplomats in French, and the multilingual Constantijn Huygens usually opted for 
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alanguage ‘through which negotiation with various kingdoms can take place’.243 
As a result of the importance of French in diplomatic contexts, this was a 
domain in which many French loanwords were introduced into the Dutch 
language? The borrowed term ‘ambassadeur’ (‘ambassador’), for instance, 
was first used in Dutch in the fifteenth century.245 

Marnix's personal correspondence is revealing of the traditions regard- 
ing language in the circles in which he moved. As shown by Rudolf De Smet, 
the letters Marnix exchanged with academic scholars, such as Bonaventura 
Vulcanius and Justus Lipsius, were for the most part written in Latin.246 His 
diplomatic correspondence was, as one might expect, dominated by French. 
Even Marnix's correspondence with Queen Elizabeth 1 herself was in the new 
language of diplomacy.?^? 

In cases where diplomacy failed and ended in military confrontations, 
this could in turn lead to undesirable multilingual experiences for a greater 
number of people. Early modern armies were polyglot entities.?^9 During 
various stages of the Guelders Wars and the Dutch Revolt, the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries came into contact with soldiers speaking an array of 
languages. Regarding the Revolt, there was no simple opposition between a 
Spanish-speaking army that supported King Philip 11 and a bilingual French- 
and Dutch-speaking military force on the side of the rebels. On both sides, 
mercenaries from all over Europe were employed, including Italians, Germans, 
Englishmen, Irishmen, people from the Balkans, Swiss, and Scots.?^? In higher 


French in diplomatic contexts. Van Miert, ‘Language and Communication’, 21; Joby, The 
Multilingualism of Constantijn Huygens, 310. 

243 ‘by de vvelcke de negotiatie met verscheyden Konincrijcken kan gheschieden’. 
E. E. L. Mellema, Den schat der Duytscher tale, met de verklaringe in Fransois, van nieus 
grootelijcx vermeerdert, verciert ende verrijct met vele nieuwe Woorden, Spreucken ende 
Sententien. Achter met een Appendix veler woorden, hunnen oorspronc hebbende van ver- 
scheyden Talen (Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 1618), fol. 2v. 

244 Vander Sijs, Leenwoordenboek, 154; Joby, The Dutch Language in Britain, 235-236, 249-250. 

245  N.vanderSijs, Etymologiebank (Meertens Instituut, 2010). <etymologybank.nl>. Accessed 
February 2017, ‘ambassadeur’. 

246 De Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’, 47. 

247 De Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’, 48. Italian was sometimes used in diplomatic con- 
texts, usually when it concerned areas in the Mediterranean or in the Levant. R. De Smet, 
‘Marnix in dienst van Oranje: Diplomaat op Europees niveau’ In I. Schoups & A. Wiggers 
(Eds.), Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Antwerp: Uitgeverij Pandora, 1998), 54; De 
Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’, 48; Dursteler, ‘Speaking in Tongues’, 72. 

248 M.M. Fontaine & J.-L. Fournel (Eds.), Les mots de la guerre dans l'Europe de la Renaissance 
(Geneva: Droz, 2015). 

249 Burke, Languages and Communities, 129130; Meeus, ‘Wat een spraak!, 106. 
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ranks, plurilingualism could therefore be a crucial criterion.25° Sometimes, the 
same languages were even spoken on both sides of the battle line.251 

In the early modern era, it was not uncommon for soldiers to be billeted 
with civilians, forcing them to find a way to overcome language differences as 
they lived under the same roof.?52 Polyglot manuals like those from the popular 
Berlaimont series were probably used by soldiers as well, helping them to com- 
municate with locals and perhaps brothers in arms speaking other languages.255 
Such a use was foreseen by the producers of these manuals, as the often re- 
printed preface of the Berlaimont books states (in this case in an octolingual 
edition): ‘fer whether that any man doo merchandise, or that hee folowe the 
warres or that hee bea travailing man, hy should neede to have an interpretour, 
for som of theesee eight speaches’.25+ Anyone who was involved in any of the 


250 In 1555, Mary of Hungary, then governor of the Low Countries, rejected a nominee for 
the position of lieutenant because the person in question did not speak both the local 
languages of the region. She deemed this an essential requirement, as a lieutenant would 
have to communicate with speakers of both Dutch and French. P. Martens, 'Ingénieur 
(1540), Citadelle (1543), Bastion (1546) : apparition et assimilation progressive de termes 
italiens dans le langage de l'architecture militaire aux Pays-Bas des Habsbourg’. In 
M. M. Fontaine & J.-L. Fournel (Eds.), Les mots de la guerre dans l'Europe de la Renaissance 
(Geneva: Droz, 2015), 108. 

251 C.M. Schulten, Contribution à l'étude des termes militaires frangais en néerlandais, 1567— 
1625 (The Hague: De Nederlandsche boek- en steendrukkerij v/h H. L. Smits, 1966), 8; 
P. Cohen, "War After Babel: Linguistic Plurality and Warfare in Early Modern France’. 
Paper given at the annual meeting of the Renaissance Society of America, Berlin, 26-28 
March 2015. This contrasts with earlier battles, about which stories concerning the use 
of shibboleths were written down. Shibboleths are words that can be used to identify a 
person as belonging to a particular group by the way they pronounce them. Poet Lodewijk 
van Velthem described how French- and Dutch-speaking soldiers faced each other in the 
so-called Battle of the Golden Spurs, which took place in Courtrai in 1302. The franco- 
phones allegedly started using the Flemish battle cry ‘Flanders and lion’ (‘Vlaendren ende 
Leu’) when the Flemish were starting to gain the upper hand, but in vain. Similarly, in 
1381, Flemish soldiers lost their lives during the Peasants' Revolt because they 'koude nat 
say Breede and Chese, But Case and Brode’, ‘Case’ and ‘Brode’ being Dutch words. This 
anecdote comes from a London chronicle, quoted by: Green, Chasing the Sun, 105. For the 
battle of Courtrai, see: L. van Velthem, De Guldensporenslag (W. Waterschoot, Ed.) (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1979), 100-101; Croenen, ‘Latin and the Vernaculars’, 115. 

252 Burke, Languages and Communities, 129; Groenveld, ‘De Opstand in een radicale fase’, 86; 
Woltjer, Op weg naar tachtig jaar oorlog, 404—405. 

253 Sumillera, Language Manuals’, 63, 77n10. 

254 Berlaimont, Colloqvia, sigs. A5v-A6r. See also: H. Meeus, ‘Curiosité pour les langues et 
défense du néerlandais à Anvers. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la 
croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* siécles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et Palerme. 
Städte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel 
und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 2018), 234. 
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many wars that were troubling Europe in this period would need to be able to 
communicate with the many speech communities involved in them. 

One of the languages the inhabitants of the Low Countries were faced 
with because of the war was English. Between five thousand and six thousand 
English soldiers came to the Low Countries in the late sixteenth century, sent 
by Elizabeth 1 to provide support to the rebels.255 It was on the battlefield of 
Zutphen that English poet Sir Philip Sidney, a defender of loanwords, died in 
1586.256 Communication between the English troops and the local population 
did not always go smoothly. This is explained by Thomas Basson, the author of 
the first English-Dutch grammar. In the preface to this work, which was pub- 
lished in 1586, Basson claims that there had been troubles between the English 
forces and the locals, ‘by reason that the one can not vnderstande the other'257 
Of course, Basson might have exaggerated the situation in order to sell his 
grammar. After all, there was a tradition of communicating through a mixture 
of English and Dutch in mercantile contexts.258 

Most of the military terms in the Dutch language had been created under 
Burgundian rule, and were often based on French loanwords which themselves 
frequently had Italian origins, such as ‘citadel’ (‘citadel”).25° In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the face of warfare changed swiftly. Several new weapons 
were invented, which called for the invention of new terms in the vernacu- 
lar languages.260 This led to the introduction of French borrowings, such as 
‘mijn’ (‘mine’), ‘mortier (‘mortar’), and ‘munitie’ (‘munition’). The early modern 


255 P. Hoftijzer, ‘Henry Hexham (c.1585-1650): English Soldier, Author, Translator, 
Lexicographer, and Cultural Mediator in the Low Countries’. In S. Barker & B. Hosington 
(Eds.), Renaissance Cultural Crossroads: Translation, Print and Culture in Britain, 1473-1640 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2012), 210-211. 

256 M. Saenger, Shakespeare and the French Borders of English (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2013), 2. 

257 T. Basson & G. Meurier, The Coniugations in Englishe and Netherdutche, according as 
Gabriel Mevrier hath ordayned the same, in Netherdutche, and Frenche. De Coniugatien 
in Engelsch ende Nederduytsche, also de selue door Gabriel Meurier in Nederduytsche 
ende Franchoyse, zijn gemaect ende gheordonneert (Leiden: Thomas Basson, 1586), 5; 
N. E. Osselton, The Dumb Linguists: A study of the Earliest English and Dutch Dictionaries 
(Leiden: Leiden University Press, 1973), 6; Hoftijzer, ‘Henry Hexham’, 21. 

258  Osselton, The Dumb Linguists, 6. Also in 1586, a bilingual treatise on proper behaviour for 
soldiers was published in English and Dutch by George Whetstone, titled The honovrable 
repvtation of a sovldier. The bilingualism of the work is praised in a laudatory poem for 
making possible that ‘either lande, eche others tonge may learne’ G. Whetstone, The hon- 
ovrable repvtation of a sovldier (Leiden: Jan Paedts Jacobsz., 1586), 7. See also: Verbeke, 
‘Polyglotte publicaties’ 75-76. 

259 Martens, ‘Ingénieur’ 

260 Kammerer & Müller, ‘Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 17. 
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period also witnessed changes in military hierarchy. To fill the new gaps in the 
Dutch vocabulary, recourse was again sought in the use of French loanwords: 
the Dutch terms ‘cavalerie’ (‘cavalry’), ‘garnizoen’ (‘garnison’), ‘korporaal’ (‘cor- 
poral’), and ‘luitenant’ (‘lieutenant’) all date from this period.?®! Although the 
Dutch Revolt has been interpreted as a political act of the Dutch-speaking pop- 
ulation of the Low Countries, affirming the position of Dutch, the everyday 
reality of the war was fundamentally multilingual. 


5 Conclusions 


Jan van Boendale, cited at the beginning of this chapter, described the battles 
of the fourteenth century as opposing ‘brother against brother’ and placing 
persons speaking the French language in confrontation with those speaking 
Dutch.262 The religious and political troubles of the sixteenth-century Low 
Countries once more placed neighbours and family members in opposition 
to each other. In these quarrels, however, all sides were marked by variants of 
the local French and Dutch vernaculars. In this period, a multiplicity of lan- 
guage forms coincided with times of severe crisis. These experiences are likely 
to have incited a heightened interest in both the history of the local languag- 
es and their form and status. The Dutch Revolt and the consequences of the 
Reformation caused a larger part of the population than before to come in con- 
tact with a variety of languages and dialects through, for instance, migratory 
movements. In such situations of close contact between people from remote 
areas, the differences between their language variants became prominent, 
stimulating a heightened level of reflection on dialectal and language variety. 
The increased language encounters caused by political and religious events 
came on top of a pre-existing situation of multilingualism. In large cities such 
as Antwerp and Ghent, Dutch, French, and often several other languages could 
be heard in the streets by the local men, women, and children going about 
their daily business. Many native speakers of Dutch must have obtained some 
passive knowledge of French through their daily contact with the language. 
This enabled them to look at their mother tongue in a different light and al- 
lowed for comparison. Moreover, various professional, cultural, and social 
environments were, to various degrees and in different forms, plurilingual, 


261 Schulten, Contribution à l'étude des termes militaires français en néerlandais; Van der Sijs, 
Leenwoordenboek, 149; Van der Sijs, Etymologiebank, ‘cavalerie’ ‘garnizoen’, ‘korporaal’, & 
‘luitenant’; Martens, ‘Ingénieur’. 

262  'brueder jegen den broeder’. Van Boendale, Van den derden Eduwaert, fol. 253r/131. 
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leading individuals such as Radermacher and Stevin to reflect on their mother 
tongue as well as on other languages. 

The Latin and French impact on the fields of administration, diplomacy, 
and jurisdiction led to a vast specialized terminology in these languages that 
was in many cases borrowed into Dutch. Even the Dutch language that was 
used in these environments was thus, to a certain extent, hybrid. This, in turn, 
incited various reactions from sixteenth-century language debaters who op- 
posed loanwords, including, most prominently, Coornhert. Nevertheless, the 
traditional practices and specialist needs of these environments eclipsed the 
wish expressed by some individuals for Dutch terms that might be understand- 
able to a broad audience. This demonstrates how professional practices and 
experiences shaped the discussions on language, and that they cannot be un- 
derstood as a purely theoretical enterprise. Finally, it shows the power of tradi- 
tion in the face of calls for change. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Trending Topics in European Language Reflection 


1 Introduction 


In 1561, philosopher and artist Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert published his Dutch 
translation of Cicero's De officiis. In the liminary texts, Coornhert called for the 
improvement of his mother tongue, claiming that it lagged behind German, 
and lamenting: ‘How much diligence, effort, labour, and expense is being done 
by the High Germans to improve their language’! Coornhert's views on his 
mother tongue have been amply studied, but always from a monolingual per- 
spective that has hidden the context and underlying tensions in his remark? 
Only when studied in light of the Europe-wide fascination with language, one 
can start to ask to what German efforts he even refers here. 

Coornhert's statement serves as a reminder that the connections between 
debates on language in the Low Countries and Germany should not be ig- 
nored. As he points out, there had been learned men who discussed the use 
of loanwords in German in the sixteenth century, notably Martin Luther. In 
general, however, historians of German focus on discussions on borrowing and 
the construction of the German vernacular in the mid-seventeenth century. At 
that time, the tables were somewhat turned, as German authors applauded the 
discussions on the Dutch language and poetry in addition to those on French 
and particularly Italian.? 


1 'Hoe groote naersticheit, moeyte, arbeydt ende coste byden hoochduytschen gedaen wert, 
vriendelike Leser, om henluyder tale te verbeteren’. Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sig. "Gr 

2 See: Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 68-92, esp. 17; L. Peeters, ‘Taalopvattingen 
van D. V. Coornhert (1522-1590). In G. R. W. Dibbets, J. Noordegraaf, & M. J. van der Wal (Eds.), 
Taalopbouw als Renaissance-ideaal (Amsterdam: Buijten & Schipperheijn, 1990); H. Mooij- 
Valk & S. Mooij-Valk, ‘Coornhert on Virtue and Nobility. In A. A. MacDonald, Z. R. W. M. von 
Martels, & J. R. Veenstra (Eds.), Christian Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2009), 162-164. 

3 F.van Ingen, Do ut des: Hollündisch-deutsche Wechselbeziehungen im 17. Jahrhundert (Bonn: 
Presse- und Kulturabteilung der Kgl. Niederländische Botschaft, 1981); Frijhoff & Spies, 
1650, Bevochten eendracht, 151-152; W. J. Jones, Images of Language: Six Essays on German 
Attitudes to European Languages from 1500 to 1800 (Amsterdam: Benjamins, 1999), 20-31, 80; 
T. Deneire, ‘Daniel Heinsius, Martin Opitz and Vernacular Self Translation’. Neulateinisches 
Jahrbuch, 15, (2003); U. Yüksel, ‘Daniel Heinsius als Leitfigur auf dem Wege zur deutschen 
Kulturnation im Spannungsfeld von Latein und Landessprache. In T. Deneire (Ed.), 
Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Language and Poetics, Translation and Transfer 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014). 
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The aforementioned remark is thus not only relevant for the debates in the 
Low Countries. The contributions that were made in that region need to be 
considered in their European framework. Before moving on to the reflections 
on language in French schools, Calvinist churches, printing houses, and cham- 
bers of rhetoric in the Low Countries, it is therefore necessary to reflect on the 
trending topics of conversation on a European level to which the debaters in 
the Low Countries contributed. To map out the key themes that were discussed 
across Europe, this chapter makes use of the valuable work of earlier students 
of the reflections on language, each of whom treated a particular vernacular. 
By transcending these cumulative monolingual approaches, the emphases 
that different regions and languages employed, as well as their transregional 
interconnectedness, will be sketched. 

Coornhert, for one, demonstrates his awareness of the Europe-wide fascina- 
tion with language in his Cicero translation in an exemplary way, addressing 
one by one the major points that occupied language debaters. He thus tackles 
the topic of loanwords, rejecting the adoption of French and Latin elements 
into Dutch and stating that out of such borrowing ‘necessarily a mixture of 
languages and a true Babylonian confusion was born:^ For many debaters, 
Coornhert's accusation would have hit close to home. The Biblical episode of 
the Babylonian confusion of tongues symbolized the origins of language diver- 
sity and the impossibility to understand each other across language boundar- 
ies. Babel's meaning and the possibility of solving the problems it had caused 
were discussed as much as the issue of loanwords. 

Coornhert goes on to emphasize the genealogical ties between Dutch and 
High German, using this relationship as an argument against the borrowing of 
terms from Latin and French, which belonged to a different language family: 
"This has, over the past forty years, wronged and tortured our Dutch tongue so 
much, that she now has more in common with Latin and French, than with 
High German, from which she originates'5 The change of individual languages 
over time as well as the genealogical ties between different languages and lan- 
guage families were studied and debated on European and local levels, in Latin 
and vernacular contributions. 

These various forms of language studies fostered and were stimulated by 
the expanding competition between languages and regions. Coornhert's 


4 'nootsakelijck een mengsel van spraken ende een rechte Babilonische verwerringe wt ge- 
boren werdt. Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sig. *6v. 

5 ‘Dit heeft onse nederlantsche sprake binnen veertich iaren herwaerts alsoo verkeert ende 
gheraetbraect: dat sy meer gemeenschappe heeft metten Latijnen ende Franschoysen, dan 
metten hoochduytschen, daer sy wt ghesproten is. Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sig. *6v. 
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remark embodies this rivalry. It sheds light on the multilingual outlook of the 
reflections on language, as he places Dutch in relation to French, Latin, and 
German, in the framework of a text that was translated from Latin into Dutch. 
Competition, comparison, and thus multilingual study were key practices for 
those who were fascinated by language. 

But it was not only the languages themselves that were compared and exam- 
ined. A lively culture of interaction between the discussions on the different 
languages of Europe came into being. Proposals for the change, regularization, 
or construction of a particular language were taken up and adapted to fit other 
languages. Arguments to support the qualities or defects of certain tongues 
were transported and transformed for use in debates on other languages. Even 
specific metaphors, like that of ‘scum’, and precise terminology circulated, as 
becomes apparent when Coornhert’s case is further contextualized. 


11 After Babel 
Coornhert’s reference to the etiological, biblical story of the Tower of Babel is 
just one of many allusions to this episode that can be found in early modern 
discussions on language.® According to Genesis 1, mankind was once united 
under ‘one language, and of one speech’? Taking advantage of the ability to 
work together, the human race challenged God by building a tower to reach 
the heavens. His punishment for man's hubris was severe: He confounded the 
people's language, impeding their communication. In biblical terms, Babel was 
the cause of man's inability to understand others, and thus to live in peace.? In 
the world 'after Babel, to refer to the title of George Steiner's influential book, 
mankind depends on translation for mutual understanding.? 

Of course, the myth of the Tower of Babel had received attention from 
scholars and in popular culture long before the sixteenth century;!° for in- 
stance, Florentine humanist Brunetto Latini in the thirteenth century and 


6 For an overview of the importance of the Babel theme and other stories about the ori- 
gins of language and linguistic diversity up to the nineteenth century, see: A. Borst, Der 
Turmbau von Babel: Geschichte der Meinungen über Ursprung und Vielfalt der Sprachen 
und Völker. 4 Vols. (Stuttgart: Hierseman, 1957-1963). 

7 King James Bible. Genesis 11: 1-7. 

8 A. P. Coudert, ‘An Eavesdropper in the Garden of Eden: The Search for the Ursprache 
and the Genesis of the Modern World' In A. P. Coudert (Ed.), The Language of Adam. Die 
Sprache Adams (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1999), 10-11; Trabant, Mithridates im Paradies, 
21; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 61-62. 

9 G. Steiner, After Babel: Aspects of Language and Translation (London, New York, & 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1975). 

10 Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel, Vol. 2.2, 617—730; P. Zumthor, Babel ou l'inachévement (Paris: 
Seuil, 1997), 85-89; Harris, The Linguistic Past, 1116. 
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Giovanni Boccaccio in the fourteenth century referred to it in their writings.!! 
In the sixteenth century, however, as the amount of attention paid to lan- 
guage in general was increasing, references to the confusion of tongues be- 
came legion.” The creation of the tower and its fall were a popular theme not 
only in textual productions, but also in the visual arts. Pieter Bruegel the Elder 
made at least three representations of the Tower of Babel, of which the two 
extant works were made around 1563.1? Other artists from the Low Countries, 
such as Maarten van Heemskerck, a close colleague of Coornhert, and Philips 
Galle, who worked with Peeter Heyns and Christophe Plantin, equally bought 
into the fashionable topic of Babel in the second half of the sixteenth century 
[Figure 2].4 There is no possible doubt regarding the heightened interest in 
Babel in this particular period. 

Marie-Luce Demonet considers many references to the Babylonian confu- 
sion of tongues in the early modern context as nothing more than an empty 
but obligatory metaphor for language diversity? In cases such as that of 
Coornhert, indeed, little reflection accompanies the references to this story. 
In many others, nevertheless, links are explicitly established between the 
Tower of Babel, language diversity as a punishment, miscommunication and 


11 latini writes about the Tower in his Li livres dou tresor (c. 1266), Boccaccio alludes to it in 
De casibus virorum illustrium (c.1355). Zumthor, Babel ou l'inachèvement, 86. 

12 Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel, Vol. 31, 1048-1261; U. B. Wegener, Die Faszination des 
Masslosen: Der Turmbau zu Babel von Pieter Bruegel bis Athanasius Kircher (Hildesheim, 
Zurich & New York: Olms, 1995), esp. 40. 

13 It has been suggested that Bruegel’s Babel painting now in possession of the 
Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna might represent the polyglot city of Antwerp. 
The cacophony of languages that could be heard in Antwerp might certainly have 
been reminiscent of Babel. S. A. Mansbach, ‘Pieter Bruegels Towers of Babel. 
Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, 45, 1 (1982); Wegener, Die Faszination des Masslosen, 
15-39; M.-L. Demonet, ‘Babel au figuré : une voix pour tous potages’ In J. Dauphiné & 
M. Jacquemier. (Eds.), Babel à la Renaissance (Toulon: Éditions Interuniversitaires, 1999); 
J. Morra, ‘Utopia Lost: Allegory, Ruins and Pieter Bruegel’s Towers of Babel’. Art History, 
30, 2 (2007); Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden eeuw, 8-9; Simon, Sortir de Babel, 16-17; 
Woodall, ‘Lost in Translation?" 1-2. 

14 For other examples, including works by Jan van Scorel, Marten 1 van Valckenborch, Lucas 
van Valckenborch, and Cornelis Anthonisz., see: Iconclass entry 71B42, 'The Tower of 
Babel. 

15 ‘Abandoned as a useless ruin, then levelled, it [the Tower of Babel] is no more than a 
metaphor for the natural diversity, an obligatory reference, a commonplace, a hieroglyph’. 
‘Désaffectée comme une ruine inutile, puis rasée, elle [la Tour de Babel] n'est plus que la 
métaphore de la diversité naturelle, une référence obligée, un lieu commun, un hiéro- 
glyphe’. Demonet, Les voix du signe, 469-470. For the idea that references to Babel had 
become void of meaning, see also: Simon, Sortir de Babel, 15. 
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FIGURE 2 The Tower of Babel by Philips Galle, after a design by Maarten van Heemskerck 


misunderstanding, and conflict and war.!6 Because the Babel story gave a pos- 
sible cause of the language diversity, it might also hold the key to solving the 
issue. It provided a tool to reflect on the importance of language for mutual 
comprehension and on how to overcome language differences in order to rule 
unitedly over God's creation, as Adam and Eve had done in paradise. Moreover, 
the story of the Tower added a temporal framework to reflections on language 
birth and change, indicating the age of most earthly languages. 

Babel was not the only biblical episode that offered heuristic tools to early 
modern students and debaters of language. The book of Revelation predicts 
that when God's Kingdom is re-established on earth, mankind will again be 


16 See, for example, the work of Guillaume Postel. He titled one of his books De orbis 
terre Concordia (1544) and explicitly uttered the wish that his language studies would 
contribute to world peace. See further: Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel; J. Céard, 'De 
Babel à la Pentecóte: la transformation du mythe de la confusion des langues au XVI* 
siècle’ Bibliothèque de l'École des chartes, 42, 3 (1980), 577-578; U. Eco, The Search for the 
Perfect Language (Oxford & Cambridge: Blackwell, 1993), 76; Coudert, 'An Eavesdropper 
in the Garden of Eden’, 16; Simon, Sortir de Babel, n; P. M. Erben, A Harmony of the 
Spirits: Translation and the Language of Community in Early Pennsylvania (Chapel Hill: 
Omohundro Institute of Early American History and Culture, 2012), 17. For a study on 
the role of misunderstanding in premodern peace negotiations, see: M. Espenhorst 
(Ed.) Unwissen und Missverstündnisse im vormodernen Friedensprozess (Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Rubrecht, 2013). 
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of one language.!’ Such a reinstallation of monolingualism had already oc- 
curred on a small scale in the miracle of the Pentecost, an event that had been 
connected to Babel by the Church Fathers.!® God then endowed the apostles, 
as perfect Christians, with language abilities that allowed them to converse 
with all the peoples of the earth, thus anticipating the monolingualism in the 
final Kingdom.!° This revealed that the confusion of tongues could be undone, 
either by divine intervention and good and faithful worship or, on a smaller 
scale, through language learning.?? These biblical texts established parameters 
that stimulated studies and reflections on the relationship between languages 
and communities, without necessarily confining them. References to these 
biblical passages were generally more than empty metaphors.?! In many cases, 
they were the starting point for language reflection. 


1.2 Monolingual and Multilingual Solutions 
The events at Babel were considered as having laid the basis for the language 
situation in early modern Europe, but thoughts on how to deal with the result 
differed greatly. Language diversity could be perceived as a problem, causing 
difficulties in communication, or as a form of rich and abundant variety, or as a 
combination of the two.?? John Calvin, for instance, considered the confusion 
of tongues as much a punishment as a miracle: 'amidst these difficulties, there 
is a marvellous goodness of God, hidden in the fact that people communicate 
among themselves through a variety of languages”?3 The ability to learn more 
than one language was, in his opinion, a beautiful thing. 

According to others, it was God's will to confuse the tongues of mankind, 
and some saw no other option than to subject themselves to it until the 
Apocalypse would restore monolingualism. One of these thinkers was the 


17 King James Bible, Rev. 13:7. C.-G. Dubois, Mythe et langage au seizième siècle (Bordeaux: 
Éditions Ducros, 1970), 37; Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 105; Frijhoff, ‘Codes, 
Routines and Communication, 44-45. 

18 T. Denecker, Ideas on Language in Early Latin Christianity: From Tertullian to Isodore of 
Seville (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2017), 201-208. 

19 King James Bible, Acts 2:4-6. 

20 Peeters, Taalopvattingen van D. V. Coornhert, 59; Trabant, Mithridates im Paradies, 21-23. 

21 For the idea that Babel was more than an empty metaphor, see also: Formigari, A History 
of Language Philosophies, 87. 

22 Dubois, Mythe et langage, 27; Céard, ‘De Babel à la Pentecôte, 581; Van Hal, “Moedertalen 
en taalmoeders", 71—72, 434-435; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 123. 

23 ‘au milieu de ceste peine [...], il y a vne bonté de Dieu merueilleuse, qui reluit en ce que 
les gens communiquent entre eux d'vne part & d'autre, par diuers langages’. J. Calvin, 
Commentaire de M. Iean Calvin, svr le premier livre de Moyse, dit Genese (Geneva: Jean 
Gerard, 1554), 136. See also: Dubois, Mythe et langage, 27. 
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French philosopher and mathematician Charles de Bovelles, who in his 1533 
Liber de differentia vvlgarium linguarum, & Gallici sermonis varietate argued 
that the human race had to simply face the consequences of Babel until the 
Last Judgment.?^ While Bovelles claims that mankind could only patiently 
wait, others actively searched to restore universal monolingualism, or tried to 
improve the qualities of individual languages. 

One seventeenth-century language debater in the Low Countries suggested 
that the ways in which languages could be adapted were also determined by 
the Babelian punishment. In the 1640s, Protestant preacher Petrus Leupenius 
got involved in an argument with poet and playwright Joost van den Vondel.?5 
Vondel promoted the use of single letters (‘vader’) rather than double ones 
(‘vaader’) for the vowels in open syllables, following the example of Hebrew, 
Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, and German. Leupenius strongly criti- 
cized Vondel's proposal. He called the poet out as a ‘malicious earthworm' and 
hinted at Vondel's controversial conversion to Catholicism by pointing out 
the heresy concealed in the wish to ‘mix again the languages that have been 
separated by God 26 Changing the spelling of Dutch to follow the orthography 
of other languages would be to unite the languages and thus disrespect God's 
wish expressed at Babel. Almost a century after Joos Lambrecht had published 
the first treatise on Dutch spelling (1550), debate rather than uniformity was 
still the key word. 

There were different approaches to solving the issue of communication 
after Babel. Some aimed towards the implementation of one, universal world 
language, while others embraced linguistic diversity and looked for answers 
in foreign language teaching and plurilingualism.?" The case of schoolmaster 
Peeter Heyns, however, makes clear that these approaches were not mutually 
exclusive. While he supported Dutch as a potential unifying world language, he 
taught the girls in his school to speak French, allowing them to communicate 
with francophone locals and foreigners. 

The high level of interest in multilingualism in the early modern period is 
illustrated by the rising popularity of stories about famous polyglots. One of 
these is the ancient Mithridates the Great, King of Pontus, who could suppos- 
edly speak the languages of all the twenty-two communities over which he 


24 Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 39-40. 

25 P. Leupenius, Aanmerkingen op de Neederduitsche Taale en Naaberecht (W. J. H. Caron, 
Ed.) (Groningen: Wolters, 1958), xxv-xxvii; Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 69—70. 

26  ‘snoode Aerdworm. ‘de Taalen, die God gescheiden heeft, wederom te vermengen’. 
Leupenius, Aanmerkingen, 63, 65-66; Frijhoff & Spies, 1650, Bevochten eendracht, 230. 


27 Simon, Sortir de Babel, 26-31. 
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ruled.?? Students of early modern polyglot texts such as John Considine have 
rightfully argued that these works gave expression to ideas of multilingual 
unity, and in some cases even irenicism.?? By showing translations of words 
and texts in multiple languages, polyglot texts demonstrate that all languages 
share the same concepts, ultimately paving the way for mutual understanding.$° 
Swiss humanist and zoologist Conrad Gessner, for example, collected the Pater 
Noster in more than twenty different languages and dialects in his 1555 treatise 
on language diversity, fittingly titled Mithridates.?! 

Forthose who strove for worldwide monolingualism, the principal challenge 
lay in determining which language should become the new world language. 
This question was addressed locally, but first and foremost on a European level 
and through Latin contributions. The answer seemed simple: it should be the 
Adamic language, through which Adam and Eve had communicated with God 
in paradise.?? But how could this language be traced back through Babel and 
the Flood? Did the Adamic language stay intact, or did it splinter into different 
languages? 

This last view was supported in the early seventeenth century by humanists 
Philippus Cluverius, born in Danzig and later active at the University of Leiden, 
and Abraham Mylius (van der Mijl), who originated from 's Heerenberg and 
studied at Heidelberg. In Cluverius's opinion, the Adamic language itself had 


28 A Berlaimont edition published in 1576, for instance, refers to Mithridates to promote 
language learning. Johannes Goropius Becanus mentions Mithridates in his posthu- 
mous Opera. N. de Berlaimont, Colloqves ov dialogves avec vn dictionaire en six langues : 
Flamen, Anglois, Alleman, Frangois, Espaignol, & Italien (Antwerp: Gillis van den Rade 
for Hendrick Henricsz., 1576), sig. A2r; Becanus, Opera, Hermathena 1, 4. See further: 
T. Cave, The Cornucopian Text: Problems of Writing in the French Renaissance (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1979), 157; Céard, ‘De Babel à la Pentecôte’ 589-590; Trabant, Mithridates 
im Paradies, 117; C. Gessner, Mithridate. Mithridates (1555) (B. Colombat & M. Peters, Eds.) 
(Geneva: Droz, 2009), 23. 

29 Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe; Erben, A Harmony of the Spirits. 

30 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 190191, 318, 342—343, 580—581; Considine, Dictionaries in Early 
Modern Europe, 91, 289; J. van der Woude, Becoming Colonial: Indians, Immigrants, and 
Early American Aesthetics (Forthcoming). 

31 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 342; Gessner, Mithridate, 59—60. 

32 DS Katz, ‘The Language of Adam in Seventeenth-Century England’. In H. Lloyd-Jones, 
V. Pearl, & B. Worden (Eds.), History and Imagination: Essays in Honour of H. R. Trevor- 
Roper (London: Duckworth, 1981), 132-133; Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 
105 R. Schmidt-Riese, 'Ordnung nach Babylon: Frühneuzeitliche Spracheninventare 
in Frankreich und “Deutschland”. In F. Büttner, M. Friedrich, & H. Zedelmaier (Eds.), 
Sammeln, ordnen, veranschaulichen: Zur Wissenskompilatorik in der frühen Neuzeit 
(Münster: LIT Verlag, 2003), 56; Trabant, Mithridates im Paradies, 23; Frederickx & Van 
Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 15-116. 
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been lost in the process of being split up into a variety of languages.?3 Multiple 
stories circulated in early modern times relating how kings had allegedly tried 
to discover the original language of man through experiments with children 
raised in language-free environments.?^ No consensus on the language of para- 
dise was reached, and the discussions remained vivacious throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

A widely accepted view was that the Adamic language had not survived, but 
that Hebrew was, among the post-Babel languages, the oldest and most sacred. 
As stated by French poet Guillaume de Salluste Du Bartas in his Seconde sep- 
maine (1584), Hebrew had the ‘sacred majorat’#5 Supporting this claim was the 
fact that some of the sacred texts of Christianity had been transmitted in this 
language. They held the qualification of Hebraica veritas, expressing the idea 
that the Hebrew version and its Latin translation by Church Father Jerome 
represented the truest text.36 Nevertheless, starting with Jerome, a tradition 


33 Van Hal, Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 287—288. See also: Katz, ‘The Language of Adam 
in Seventeenth-Century England’, 132-134; M. Olender, ‘From the Language of Adam 
to the Pluralism of Babel. Mediterranean Historical Review, 12, 2 (1997), 56; Considine, 
Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 107-108; Erben, A Harmony of the Spirits, 28; Metcalf, 
On Language Diversity, 89, 108. 

34 The ancient historian Herodotus recounts a story about children who were raised among 
goats. They allegedly started repeating the word ‘bec’. It was suggested that the children 
spoke Phrygian, in which ‘bekos’ was the word for bread. Some claimed, nevertheless, 
that the children simply imitated the bleating of goats. Among sixteenth-century lan- 
guage debaters who mentioned this anecdote are Erasmus of Rotterdam, Johannes 
Goropius Becanus, and Francois Rabelais in Chapter 19 of his Tiers Livre. There are sto- 
ries about similar experiments that would have been conducted by Holy Roman Emperor 
Frederick 11 and James rv of Scotland. M. A. Screech, Rabelais (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1979), 415-419; M-L. [Demonet-]Launay, ‘Un roi, deux enfants et des chévres: le 
débat sur le langage naturel chez l'enfant au XVI* siècle’. Studi Francesi, 70, (1980); Katz, 
"The Language of Adam in Seventeenth-Century England’ 134—135; S. Lusignan, Parler vul- 
gairement : les intellectuels et la langue française aux XIII* et XIV* siècles, second edition, 
(Montréal: Presses de l'Université de Montréal, 1987), 60; F. Rabelais, (Euvres complétes 
(Mireille Huchon, Ed.) (Paris: Gallimard, 1994), 408-411; M.-L. Demonet, ‘Les "incu- 
nables des langues", ou la place de l'onomatopée dans l'étymologie à la Renaissance, de 
Jean Chéradame à Étienne Pasquier’ In C. Buridant (Ed.), Létymologie, de l'Antiquité à 
la Renaissance. Special issue of Lexique, 14, (1998), 204—205, 404; Metcalf, On Language 
Diversity, 87; Becanus, Van Adam tot Antwerpen, 37—38, 327. 

35 ‘le sacré droict d'aisnesse. G. de Salluste Du Bartas, La seconde semaine. [...] Reueüe par 
[Autheur (Paris: Pierre L'Huillier, 1584), fol. 72r; G. de Salluste Du Bartas, La seconde se- 
maine (1584). Vol. 2 (Y. Bellenger et al., Eds.) (Paris: Société des textes francais modernes, 
1992), 340. 

36 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 32; D. Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion: A Reassessment in 
the Light of His Psalm Paraphrases (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010), 123-127; T. W. Dunkelgrün, 
The Multiplicity of Scripture: The Confluence of Textual Traditions in the Making of the 
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of reflection on the shortcomings of Hebrew developed, a tradition which be- 
came quite widespread from the 1520s onwards?" Hebrew was described as an 
unclear, ambiguous language.?? 

For sixteenth-century French orientalist Guillaume Postel, Hebrew was the 
language that had survived the confusion.?? Several sixteenth-century debat- 
ers refuted this idea and attempted to demonstrate that firstly, the Adamic lan- 
guage had not disappeared, and secondly, that it was not Hebrew. They pointed 
out the possibility that specific peoples had been absent during the construc- 
tion of the Tower of Babel and had thus escaped the punishment. According 
to two Latin treatises by physician Johannes Goropius Becanus, published in 
1569 and posthumously in 1580, Dutch had survived the confusion thanks to 
the supposed absence of the Cimbrian people at Babel, leaving their language 
intact. In the following century, English architect and sinologue John Webb 
claimed that Chinese was a pre-Babel language. Its speakers supposedly lived 
too far away from Babel to have been affected by the events concerning the 
Tower.*° In the second half of the seventeenth century, Uppsala professor 
Olaus Rudbeck argued that Swedish was the oldest.*! 

Becanus argued that the oldest language in the world was also the most 
perfect one. He collected ample evidence to demonstrate that the language in 
question was the Germanic tongue spoken in the region of Antwerp. His stud- 
ies deserve to be seen not as a ludicrous excess of patriotism, but as a serious, 
learned enterprise, as the recent biography by Eddy Frederickx and Toon Van 


Antwerp Polyglot Bible (1568-1573). Unpublished dissertation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 2012), 11. 

37 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 15-20; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 76-79; G. Hassler 
& C. Neis, Lexikon sprachtheoretischer Grundbegriffe des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. Vol. 1 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009), 498-500. 

38 For examples of sixteenth-century humanists criticizing the qualities of Hebrew, such as 
Laurentius Frisius, see: Demonet, Les voix du signe, 19-23. 

39  SchmidtRiese, Ordnung nach Babylon’ 62-64; Simon, Sortir de Babel, 26—27. 

40 Katz, ‘The Language of Adam in Seventeenth-Century England’, 137-138; Simon, Sortir de 
Babel, 26—27; T. Weststeijn, ‘From Hieroglyphs to Universal Characters: Pictography in the 
Early Modern Netherlands: In E. Jorink & B. Ramakers (Eds.), Art and Science in the Early 
Modern Netherlands. Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek 61 (2011), 250—253. 

41  Acompatriot and contemporary of Rudbeck's, Andreas Kempe, similarly proposed that 
Swedish was the language of paradise. While he was sincere in his view on Swedish, he 
jokingly ridiculed the French language, by suggesting that this Romance tongue was 
only spoken by the serpent. M. J. van der Wal, ‘Early Language Typology: Attitudes to- 
wards Languages in the 16th and 17th Centuries’ In K. D. Dutz & K.-Á. Forsgren (Eds.), 
History and Rationality: The Skóvde Papers in the Historiography of Linguistics (Münster: 
Nodus Publikationen, 1995), 94n1; Burke, Languages and Communities, 21; Hassler & Neis, 
Lexikon sprachtheoretischer Grundbegriffe, 500-502; Simon, Sortir de Babel, 26-27. 
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Hal and anthology by Nico de Glas have valuably shown.*? A sign of perfec- 
tion was, to Becanus, clarity and thus the absence of polysemy and ambiguity.45 
Moreover, he pointed to the presence of many monosyllabic words in Dutch, 
as Alsacian humanist Beatus Rhenanus had already done for German in 1531.44 
Becanus considered monosyllabism a sign of both old age and perfection, as it 
allowed speakers to efficiently speak their minds. Neologisms could be created 
out of these monosyllabic words through the method of compounding, joining 
two words together to create a new one.45 

Becanus argued that Dutch did not contain any extremes. In his opinion, it 
had a moderate pronunciation without any exaggerated sounds. Dutch thus 
stood ‘in the centre of all languages’# Becanus explained that this vernacular, 
because of its intermediary form, allowed its native speakers to learn other 
languages swiftly: 'after all, it is easier to reach the extremes from a position 
in the middle’#? To paraphrase Becanus: Dutch represented the golden mean 
of languages. It took up, in his view, a central position in between all the other 
tongues and was thus the most perfect language. 

Becanus's ideas had an impact on the debates on language both in the Low 
Countries and elsewhere. He had supporters, such as mathematician Simon 
Stevin, cartographer Abraham Ortelius, and Peeter Heyns, in the second half 
of the sixteenth century? Others, such as Abraham Mylius in the first de- 
cades of the seventeenth century, accepted his evidence of the perfection and 
old age of Dutch, but did not renounce the idea that Hebrew was an older 
language.?? Attacks in the European field were formulated by, among others, 


42 Becanus, Van Adam tot Antwerpen; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus. 

43 Becanus, Opera, Hermathena 11, 24. 

44 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 16; J. van der Horst, Het einde van de standaardtaal: 
Een wisseling van Europese taalcultuur (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 2008), 36. 

45 Van der Wal, ‘Early Language Typology’; Van Hal, ‘Virtues and Vices’, 28; Frederickx & Van 
Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 1873188. 

46 ‘mediam quondam omnium: Becanus, Origines Antwerpianae, 565. 

47  ‘quod videlicet ex ipsa mediocritate facilis sit ad quæuis extrema declinatio. Becanus, 
Opera, Hermathena 11, 26; Becanus, Van Adam tot Antwerpen, 373. See also: Chapter 2.1. 

48 P. Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, ov, epitome dv Theatre d'Abraham Ortelivs. Auquel se repre- 
sente, tant par Fgures que par Characteres, la vraye situation, nature & proprieté de la terre 
Vniuerselle (Amsterdam: Zacharias Heyns, 1598), fol. 66v; D. Droixhe, La linguistique et 
l'appel de l'histoire (1600-1800): rationalisme et révolutions positivistes (Geneva: Droz, 
1978), 57; Brink, ‘The Linguistic Theories of Simon Stevin’; Van der Wal, ‘Simon Stevin’, 
174; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 129, 133-134; Van Hal, ‘Virtues and Vices’, 28; 
Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 187-188. 

49 Mylius argued that Hebrew had been the point of departure of the Babylonian confusion 
of tongues, and that all other languages were actually dialects created out of Hebrew. 
Mylius, Lingva Belgica, esp. 196—198, 204 et seq. For this idea, see also: Gessner, Mithridate, 
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French classical philologist Isaac Casaubon, satirical author Johann Fischart 
in Germany, and English-born antiquarians William Camden and Richard 
Verstegan (Rowlands).°° 

Notwithstanding the fact that many disagreed with Becanus's conclusion, 
the wide variety of arguments he used to support his view influenced the ways 
in which others studied and judged languages. Becanus's impact beyond the 
Low Countries and after the sixteenth century is illustrated anecdotally by the 
existence of the French term 'goropiser. This word, coined by German schol- 
ar Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz in his French Nouveaux Essais (1704), means to 
make up false etymologies to substantiate one's claims.5! 

The fact that Becanus defended the Dutch language in a Latin treatise illus- 
trates that the line between those who supported multilingualism and those 
who supported monolingualism was not always clear. Becanus proposed that 
everyone speak Dutch, but he realized that in order to make his ideas known, 
he had to use the transregional language of learning Latin. Pragmatism and 
idealism often came into conflict. 


2 Latin and the Vernacular 


The early modern period is still often considered to be the time in which the 
vernaculars rose to break down the hegemony of Latin. As Peter Burke's trail- 
blazing Languages and Communities in Early Modern Europe (2004) has shown, 
such metaphors of vernaculars rising at the expense of Latin shelter teleologi- 
cal premises.?? They downplay the continuing importance of Latin and the 
widespread use of the vernaculars in earlier times, as well as the interplay 
among the vernaculars themselves.5? While changes in the demographics of 
Latin indeed occurred, it would be a mistake to interpret the discussions on 
the vernacular tongues as standing in firm opposition to Latin. Therefore, this 
paragraph has consciously been titled ‘Latin and the Vernacular' rather than 
‘Latin versus the Vernacular’. The strong interaction or ‘dynamics’ on various 


23, 103. Katz, ‘The Language of Adam in Seventeenth-Century England’ 139; Van Hal, 
"Moedertalen en taalmoeders”, 218-223; Metcalf, On Language Diversity, 78, 93-95. 

50 Katz, ‘The Language of Adam in Seventeenth-Century England’, 135-136; Van Hal, 
“Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 135-137. 

51 Itis mentioned in Book 111, Chapter 2 of Leibniz’s Nouveaux essais. Hassler & Neis, 
Lexikon sprachtheoretischer Grundbegriffe, 500; Becanus, Van Adam tot Antwerpen, 11n4; 
Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 203. 

52 Burke, Languages and Communities, 61-65. 

53 For this critique, see also: Adamska, ‘Latin and Three Vernaculars’. 
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levels between Latin and the vernaculars was a vital force in the debates on 
both classical and vernacular languages.5^ 

The presence of Latin as much as that of other vernaculars offered the pos- 
sibility of comparison and of looking at one's mother tongue from an outside 
perspective.” The rich history of studies on the form of Latin stimulated in- 
quiries into the structures of the vernaculars and offered the required methods 
and terminology. At the same time, the form of Latin itself was closely scru- 
tinized, for instance by Erasmus of Rotterdam and French humanist Petrus 
Ramus. These considerations equally provided leads and avenues for think- 
ing about the vernaculars, as the learned individuals who debated the form 
and history of Latin were often engaged in discussions on the vernacular, too.56 
Studying these discussions is impossible without considering the Latin case. 


2.1 Issues with Latin 
Scholars such as Françoise Waquet and Jan Bloemendal have made it unmis- 
takably clear that the early modern period did not mark the end of Latin.5” 
It continued to flourish alongside the vernaculars. Like them, however, Latin 
faced a number of issues. The debates on these matters influenced the discus- 
sions on the vernaculars, and vice versa, despite the fact that the vernacular 
reflections’ impact on exchanges on Latin has yet to be explored satisfyingly. 
In the early modern period, written Latin continued to connect the learned 
circles across Europe, but spoken Latin was a different story. Waquet has ar- 
gued that pronunciation differed so considerably from one region to another 
that speakers of Latin with a different mother tongue often had some diffi- 
culty understanding each other5? In his 1528 treatise De recta Latini Graeciqve 
sermonis pronuntiatione, Erasmus humorously described a Latin conversation 
between a Dane and an inhabitant of Zeeland, claiming that neither seemed to 


54 See the volume The Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular: Language and Poetics, 
Translation and Transfer (2014). Deneire, Introduction: 

55 Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 58-60. 

56 See: C. G. Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique au XVI* siècle en France: Du Bellay, Ramus 
et les autres (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1986); Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders"; 
C. G. Meerhoff, ‘Rhétorique, poétique et poésie: remarques sur le commentaire rhéto- 
rique dans quelques arts poétiques francais de la Renaissance’. Seizième Siècle, 13, (2017). 

57 Waquet, Le latin ou l'empire d'un signe; Leonhardt, Latin; Bloemendal, ‘Introduction: 
Dynamics of Neo-Latin and the Vernacular'; Bloemendal, ‘Introduction: Bilingualism, 
Multilingualism and the Formation of Europe’. 

58 Waquet, Le latin ou l'empire d'un signe, 183-205; Defaux, ‘Présentation’, 25; Leonhardt, 
Latin, 154, 185. 
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speak Latin at all.5? Just like the vernaculars were marked by different dialects, 
Latin was characterized by pluriformity. These divergences provoked language 
debaters, including Erasmus himself, to compose treatises regarding the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Latin.60 

Another debate on Latin that took shape in the fifteenth century, but which 
was rooted in classical discussions on the Latin language, was the quarrel on 
Ciceronianism.9! It concerned the question of which form(s) of Latin should 
be used as language of writing: Ciceronian Latin, that is, following the single 
rhetorical model of orator Marcus Tullius Cicero;? or a position that was de- 
fended by Erasmus, a critical combination of appreciated models that allowed 
for stylistic variety and change. Throughout the sixteenth century the debate 
on the topic continued, and it was strongly related to the discussions on the 
use of rhetoric in the vernaculars. Frequently, they involved the same people, 
such as French humanists Étienne Dolet and Petrus Ramus.54 

The Ciceronian quarrel incited reflection on the advantages and downsides 
of language change, on variety in terms of language and style, and on indi- 
vidualized and regularized language forms. Research on Ciceronianism in the 
Low Countries has hardly moved beyond the contributions made by Erasmus 


Ü 


59 ‘you would have sworn neither of them spoke Latin’. ‘deierasses neutrum loqui Latine’. 
D. Erasmus, De recta Latini Graeciqve sermonis pronuntiatione [...]. Eivsdem Dialogus cui 
titulus, Ciceronianvs, siue, De optimo genere dicendi. Cum alijs nonnullis, quorum nihil non 
est nouum (Lyon: Sebastien Gryphius, 1528), 136. See also: Waquet, Le latin ou l'empire 
d'un signe, 192. Lipsius later replied that this diversity in pronunciations was already a 
hallmark of Latin at the time of the Roman Empire. J. Lipsius, De recta pronuntiatione 
Latinae linguae dialogus/Dialogue sur la prononciation correcte du latin (E. Dévière, Ed.) 
(Hildesheim, Zurich & New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 2007), 24-37. 

60  W.K.Percival,'Grammarand Rhetoric in the Renaissance’ In J.J. Murphy (Ed.), Renaissance 
Eloquence: Studies in the Theory and Practice of Renaissance Rhetoric (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1983), 320-321; Huchon, Le français de la Renaissance, 20—21; Waquet, 
Le latin ou l'empire d'un signe, 196197; M. Furno, ‘Quod aliquando fuit, potest instaurari : 
parler latin au XVI* siècle, une restitution en trompe-l'œil ? Anabases, 17, (2013). 

61  J.Dellaneva (Ed.), Ciceronian Controversies (B. Duvick, Tr.) (Cambridge MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2007), xiii-xv; P. Mack, A History of Renaissance Rhetoric, 1380-1620 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press), 13-32, 169. 

62 Leonhardt, Latin, 188. 

63 Mack, A History of Renaissance Rhetoric, 96—98, 166-169, 293-296. For some of the Italian 
exchanges on the topic, see: Dellaneva, Ciceronian Controversies. 

64 Kees Meerhoff has shown that the debates on the French language were strongly marked 
by the Ciceronian quarrel. Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique. See also: Jansen, Imitatio, 
82-92. On Ramus, see: C. G. Meerhoff, ‘Petrus Ramus and the Vernacular’. In S. J. Reid & 
E. A. Wilson (Eds.), Ramus, Pedagogy and the Liberal Arts: Ramism in Britain and the Wider 
World (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013). On Dolet, see: Meerhoff, ‘Rhétorique, poétique et poésie, 
335-338. 
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in the first half of the sixteenth century and Justus Lipsius in the second half. 
Lipsius initially tended towards Ciceronianism but later firmly dismissed it.65 
Nevertheless, Cicero's works are also frequently mentioned in vernacular texts 
from this region dealing with rhetoric and eloquence, such as language manu- 
als for learning French or Dutch.® Cicero himself defended and enriched his 
own vernacular, so using the example set by this orator for the cultivation of 
French and Dutch was only logical.® The Ciceronian case not only shows the 
connections between debates on Latin and the vernaculars, it also reveals that 
early modern discussions on language were fundamentally intertwined with 
the practice and study of the art of rhetoric. 

The heightened attention for Ciceronian Latin stimulated another discus- 
sion, namely that of loanwords. Cicero himself had been a firm opponent of 
such words, while others, such as Horace, defended them as a useful way to 
achieve the same richness of vocabulary as the praised Greek tongue.® It is 
perhaps not by chance that Coornhert discussed the topic of loanwords in his 
preface to a Cicero translation.9? The metaphors of metal purity in coins and 
the adornment of plain clothes, used in classical texts, were taken up in early 
modern discussions on the use of new or borrowed terms in Latin and the 
vernaculars.”° Indeed, both Cicero and Coornhert used metaphors of unneces- 
sary decorative clothing to describe loanwords."! As the case of Horace shows, 


65 On Lipsius and Ciceronianism, see: C. L. Heesakkers, ‘Driemaal Cicero: De Neolatijnse 
Cicero-cultus van Petrarca tot Lipsius. Lampas, 26, (1993); J. Jansen, Brevitas: 
Beschouwingen over de beknoptheid van vorm en stijl in de renaissance. Vol. 1 (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 1995), 150; Lipsius, De recta pronuntiatione Latinae linguae. 

66 Some examples of the many vernacular texts referring to Cicero as a rhetorical model 
are: J. van Mussem, Rhetorica dye edele Const van welsegghene. Ghenomen wt die oude 
vermaerdtste Rhetorisienen ende Orateuren, als Cicero, Quintilianus, ende meer andere 
(Antwerp: Widow of Henric Peetersen, 1553); A. Tiron, Les epitres moralles de M. Iean 
Tissier de Nivernois, traduictes de Latin en Frangoys par Antoine Tiron, Auec la Table des 
choses plus memorables contenues en icelles. Avec ce les plus elegantes Fleurs, Sentences 
& manieres d'escrire, extraictes des Epitres familieres de Cicero, assemblées par lieux com- 
muns (Ameet Tavernier for Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1563); J. Bourlier, Stile et maniere de com- 
poser lettres missiues auec plusieurs Reigles et Argumens, (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 
1566); S. Stevin, Dialectike ofte bevvysconst. Leerende van allen saecken recht ende conste- 
lick Oirdeelen; Oock openende den wech tot de alderdiepste verborghentheden der Natueren 
(Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1585). 

67 Meerhoff, Rhétorique, poétique et poésie) 329-331. 

68 Short, Sermo, Sanguis, Semen, 62—69. 

69 Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sigs. *61-*8r. 

70 Short, Sermo, Sanguis, Semen, 3, 20, 69, 72-76, 92, 105-108, 152, 164. 

71 Coornhert thus described the act of using loanwords as ‘patching such strange rags [...] 
on the cloak of our language’ 'sulcdanighe vreemde lappen [...] opten mantel onser 
spraken brodden’. Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sig. *7v. For Cicero's reference to loanwords 
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moreover, early modern defenders of loanwords were backed by classical poets 
just as firmly as opponents were. 


2.2 The Latin Paradigm 

The early modern debates on the vernaculars relied heavily on Latin in an ad- 
ditional number of ways, rather than constituting a supposed emancipation 
from it.” Latin played a particularly important role in the European character 
of the discussions because of its continued use as an interregional language.7? 
Becanus's theories on the history of Dutch would not have received responses 
from French, English, and German language debaters if it had been written in 
Dutch, despite the fact that the authors of the Twe-spraack regretted Becanus's 
choice of language."^ Petrus Ramus, in a similar vein, defended French in his 
Latin Ciceronianus (1557). However, Latin did not just furnish a platform for 
the exchanges, it also provided the shared terminology that was needed as a 
common ground for a fruitful discussion. 

Latin constituted a framework for thinking about language, especially 
when it concerned the qualities of individual languages. The terminology and 
method of studying and describing language were embedded in the Latin rhe- 
torical and grammatical tradition.” Examples of the jargon of the language 


as clothing, see: Short, Sermo, Sanguis, Semen, 73. Gerbrand Adriaensz. Bredero also de- 
scribed the Dutch language as a patched-up cloak. See: Chapter 2.2. 

72 Burke, Languages and Communities, 61-65. 

73 Law, The History of Linguistics in Europe, 19; Maass, ‘Mehrsprachigkeit, 8-9; Meeus, ‘Wat 
een spraak!, 108; D. Verbeke, ‘Neo-Latin’s Interplay with Other Languages: In S. Knight & 
S. Tilg (Eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Neo-Latin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2015), 27. 

74 ` ‘if only God would have given that he [Becanus] had lived longer or would have worked a 
bit more to establish our language than to prove its old magnificence’. 'ghave Gód dat hy 
langher gheleeft ófte wat meer in het te recht brenghen onzes taals, als int bewyzen des 
zelfs oude heerlyckheyd ghearbeyd had’. Twe-spraack, sig. A2v. See also: Van Hal, ‘Virtues 
and Vices 35. 

75 Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique, 34-40; Meerhoff, ‘Petrus Ramus and the Vernacular, 
146-148. 

76 jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 6, 29, 199; M. Tavoni, 'The 15th-Century 
Controversy on the Language Spoken by the Ancient Romans: An Inquiry Into Italian 
Humanist Concepts of “Latin”, “Grammar”, and “Vernacular”. Historiographia Linguistica, 
9, 3 (1982); M. Tavoni, Latino, grammatica, volgare: storia di una questione umanistica 
(Padova: Antenore, 1984); G. A. Padley, Grammatical Theory in Western Europe 1500-1700: 
Trends in Vernacular Grammar. Vol. 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), 
8-9; Auroux, ‘Introduction’, 18-19. This Latin idiom was itself based largely on the Greek 
tradition. F. Desbordes, Idées grecques et romaines sur le langage : travaux d'histoire et 
d'épistémologie (G. Clerico, B. Colombat, & J. Soubiran, Eds.) (Lyon: ENS Éditions, 2007), 
107-119, 217-250; P. Swiggers, ‘Nicolaas Clenardus’ Institutiones grammaticae Latinae 
(1538): Contents and Context’ Historiographia linguistica, 44, 2-3 (2017), 430. 
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debates are the rhetorical notions of eloquentia (eloquence), varietas (variety), 
brevitas (conciseness), and copia (abundance).77 Latin was, in this respect, a 
metalanguage, allowing both speaking about and reflection on language.7? The 
tradition of applying classical, rhetorical terms to the vernacular languages can 
already be witnessed in Dante's Latin treatise De vulgari eloquentia (c. 1305). 
This title literally means ‘On eloquence in the vernacular’. 

Nonetheless, Latin did not always succeed in providing the required ter- 
minology. All over Europe, debaters struggled to define what made one lan- 
guage different from another. They had recourse to rhetorical notions, such 
as grace, spirit, and genius to positively describe the whole of features that 
ensured the special, undefinable nature of a language.”9 French poet Joachim 
Du Bellay thus stated in 1549 that ‘every language has I do not know what be- 
longing only to itself’.8° He tried to further explain this undefinable something 
or ‘je-ne-sais-quoy’ as ‘I do not know what spirit, that is in their writings, and 
that the Romans called genius’.*! In the second quote, Du Bellay adds the terms 
‘spirit’ and ‘genius’ in an attempt to counteract the semantic emptiness of 
his words. The failure to find a word to describe this special element in every 
language is epitomic: the study of language had to take place in and through 
language? 


77 For the use of the notion of brevitas to describe the Dutch language, see: Jansen, Brevitas, 
288—310. On the importance of eloquentia, see: M. Fumaroli, L'âge de l'éloquence : rhéto- 
rique et "res literaria, de la Renaissance au seuil de l'époque classique (Geneva: Droz, 1980), 
esp. 20-23, 647—660. For varietas, see: D. de Courcelles (Ed.), La varietas à la Renaissance 
(Paris: École des chartes, 2001). 

78 | Gessner, Mithridate, 39. 

79 Fumaroli, ‘Le génie de la langue française’; W. Hüllen, ‘Characterization and Evaluation of 
Languages in the Renaissance and in the Early Modern Period’ In M. Haspelmath & E. König 
(Eds.), Language Typology and Language Universals. Vol. 1 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2001), 242; 
On ‘grace’, see: Cummings, The Literary Culture of the Reformation, 48-53. On ‘genius, see: 
C. Schlaps, ‘The “Genius of Language”. Historiographia Linguistica, 31, 2-3 (2004); T. Van 
Hal, 'Génie de la Langue: The Genesis and Early Career of a Key Notion in Early Modern 
European Learning. Language & History, 56, 2 (2013); J.-A. Perras, L'Exception exemplaire : 
inventions et usages du génie (XVI*-XVIII* siècle) (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 2015). 

80 ‘chacune Langue à ie ne scay quoy propre seulement à elle. Du Bellay, La deffence 
(1549), sig. ber; J. Du Bellay, La deffence, et illustration de la langue frangoyse & L'Olive 
(J.-C. Monferran & E. Caldarini, Eds.) (Geneva: Droz, 2007), 88. See further: R. Scholar, 
The Je-Ne-Sais-Quoi in Early Modern Europe: Encounters with a Certain Something (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), 34-35; Burke, ‘Cultures of Translation’, 25. 

81  'nescay quel Esprit, qui est en leurs Ecriz, que les Latins appelleroient Genius’. Du Bellay, 
La deffence (1549), sig. bar; J. Du Bellay, Œuvres complètes. Vol. 1. La deffence, et illustra- 
tion de la langue frangoyse (F. Goyet & O. Millet, Eds.) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2003), 
381-382; Du Bellay, La deffence, et illustration de la langue frangoyse & L'Olive, go. 

82 Scholar, The Je-Ne-Sais-Quoi, 43-45. 
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As the grammatical tradition, like the art of rhetoric, was strongly inter- 
twined with the Latin language, the first grammars of the vernaculars drew 
their inspiration from the ways in which the nature and structure of Latin had 
been described.®? Not all languages functioned in exactly the same way as 
Latin, however, leading to further reflections on how to study and define lan- 
guages and on language comparison.®* The widespread use of the traditional 
Latin terminology, moreover, supported the discussions on different languages 
by providing a shared conceptual basta Sp Rather than hinder reflection on the 
vernaculars, attention to Latin stimulated and shaped it. 


3 Collecting, Comparing, Competing 


To counter the monolingual paradigm into which the language debates have 
often been studied, a triptych of notions that help one to grasp their funda- 
mental openness, European character, and multilingualism can be proposed: 
collecting, comparing, and competing. These manifestations of the fascination 
with language do not represent any chronological order, nor are they depen- 
dent on each other. They are conceptual tools that help to move beyond the 
narrow view of the discussions as centred around monolingualism, purifica- 
tion, and uniformization, showing their broad scope. 

The notion of collecting allows an appreciation of the practical forms that 
the Europe-wide fascination with language in the sixteenth century could take. 
This heightened interest is reflected in the multilingual dictionaries, conver- 
sation manuals, and poetry collections printed by publishing houses such as 
Plantin's that flooded the European book markets between roughly 1540 and 
1630. There was a demand for overview works and a fashion for individually 
establishing collections that demonstrated the great variety of languages and 
of language phenomena that marked the post-Babel world. 

Through comparison, the differences between languages and their indi- 
vidual characteristics could be become apparent. Moreover, observations on 
similarities enabled people like Becanus and Marnix to reflect on the relation- 
ships between different languages, such as the relationships between Dutch 
and English, and on their histories. Finally, a sense of competition between 


83 WK Percival, ‘The Grammatical Tradition and the Rise of the Vernaculars. In 
T. A. Sebeok (Ed.), Current Trends in Linguistics. Vol. 13. Historiography of Linguistics (The 
Hague: Mouton, 1975), 247-248; Bostoen, Kaars en bril, 6; Padley, Grammatical Theory, 1; 
Ruijsendaal, Letterkonst; Delesalle & Mazière, ‘Meigret’, 47. 

84 Cummings, The Literary Culture of the Reformation, 24. 

85 Auroux, ‘Introduction’, 24-31, 39. 
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the different languages and their defenders was clearly present.86 This element 
has been emphasized in studies that considered the debates as being inward- 
looking, as it was interpreted as a form of rejecting the 'foreign'?" This rivalry, 
however, was both sparked by interaction and discussion across Europe, and 
in turn encouraged it. Competition is not possible in an environment that is 
closed in on itself. 


3.1 Collection Mania 
The early modern fascination with language went far beyond discussions on 
possible rules for the vernacular languages and should not be reduced to those 
debates alone. There was a much broader interest in the form, history, and rich- 
ness of languages that also expressed itself through the pastime of collecting 
language specimens. Some people collected examples of particular phenom- 
ena, such as proverbs.9? Becanus made a list of monosyllabic Dutch words, for 
instance. This activity was, like the reflections on language in general, not re- 
stricted to one's mother tongue, as it was often the variety of languages that in- 
spired awe. The clearest illustration of this trend can be found in the albums of 
a diplomat based in Guelders, Ernst Brinck. During his travels through Europe 
and the Near East in the early seventeenth century, Brinck collected specimens 
of more than 220 different languages, including many exotic and historical lan- 
guages, such as Etruscan [Figure 3].8° 

Printers quickly realized there was a market for remarkable language frag- 
ments and started publishing examples of historical writing and exotic lan- 
guages in addition to the many polyglot texts they produced.% Plantin, for 


86 Van Hal, Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 408; Kammerer & Müller, ‘Avant-Propos. Vorwort, 12. 

87 Jones, The Triumph of the English Language; Van den Branden, Het streven naar 
verheerlijking. 

88 See, for instance: F. Goedthals, Les proverbes anciens flamengs et françois correspondants 
de sentence les vns aux avtres (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1568). M. A. Meadow, Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs and the Practice of Rhetoric (Zwolle: Waanders, 
2002), 64. 

89 Royal Liberary The Hague, 135 K 4; 133 M 86; 130 E 32. F. A. van Rappard, Ernst Brinck, 
eerste secretaris van het Nederlandsche gezantschap te Konstantinopel, later burgemeester 
van Harderwijk (Utrecht: Kemink, 1868); J. van der Waals, ‘Wankelend wereldbeeld: 
Onderzoek naar taal, geloof en tijd in rariteitenkabinetten’ In E. Bergvelt & R. Kistemaker 
(Eds.), De wereld binnen handbereik: Nederlandse kunst- en rariteitenverzamelingen 1585- 
1735 (Zwolle: Waanders, 1991), 137-138; E. Jorink, Reading the Book of Nature in the Dutch 
Golden Age, 1575-1715 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010), 289—295; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en 
taalmoeders", 191-192; C. Swan, 'Memory's Garden and other Wondrous Excerpts: Ernst 
Brinck (1582-1649), Collector’. Kritische Berichte, 3 (2012). 

go J. F. Vanderheyden, ‘De boekdrukkunst en de opkomst van de neofilologie’. Verslagen en 
Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, (1965), 12. 
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FIGURE 3 Forms of Greek writing in one of Brinck's albums 


instance, printed a work by Olaus Magnus containing information on the 
alphabet of the Goths.?! In this context, in which remarkable language had 
commercial value, it was also appreciated as a gift.?? Alba amicorum and com- 
monplace books belonging to members of the intellectual Republic of Letters 
of this time were generally multilingual. A notebook belonging to merchant- 
grammarian Johannes Radermacher the Album Joannis Rotarii, brings together 
contributions by Radermacher's friends and personal notes. It contains entries 
in a variety of different tongues, some of which are indicative of Radermacher's 
broad interest in language. There is an entry that discusses an old inscription 
found in Seville, as well as many poetic word games.?? 


91  O.Magnus, Histoire des pays septentrionavs (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1561), 18. 

92 J. Harris, ‘The Practice of Community: Humanist Friendship during the Dutch Revolt’. 
Texas Studies in Literature and Language, 47, 4 (2005), 318; J. Harris, 'Language as a Gift: A 
Case Study of the Ortelius circle’ Paper given at the annual meeting of the Renaissance 
Society of America, Berlin, 26-28 March 2015; Reinders, De mug en de kaars, 160-161. 

93  C.A.Binnerts-Kluyver & K. J. S. Bostoen (Eds.), Het album J. Rotarii: Tekstuitgave van het 
werk van Johan Radermacher de Oude (1538-1617) in het Album J. Rotarii, Handschrift 
2465 van de Centrale Bibliotheek van de Rijksuniversiteit te Gent (Hilversum: Verloren, 
1999); J. Radermacher, Album Joannis Rotarii (Johan Radermacher) (K. J. S. Bostoen, 
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The early modern fascination with language was not an isolated cultural 
phenomenon. It was closely related to the interest in the richness of God's cre- 
ation in general, and the more widespread early modern culture of collecting.9?^ 
The sixteenth century witnessed the rise of cabinets of curiosities where the 
wonders of the earth were brought together. They were expressions of the wish 
to gain knowledge and understanding of the world. Their owners also used 
them as conversation pieces, facilitating conversation by entertaining guests 
and by providing numerous topics for discussion.?5 These cabinets typically 
harboured remarkable natural and historical objects, as well as interesting 
pieces of writing. Indeed, cabinets often reserved a specific space for manu- 
scripts or printed material containing, for instance, historical forms of lan- 
guage or exotic scripts [Figure 4].°° 

In 1565, Antwerp-born librarian Samuel Quiccheberg wrote a treatise on 
how cabinets of curiosities should be ordered.9” He advised painting and in- 
scribing proverbs and maxims on boards, cabinets, and walls in order to incite 
further reflection and stimulate conversation.?8 It is likely that many collec- 
tions of language specimens acted as conversation pieces in a fashion similar 
to that of the cabinets of curiosities. 


3.2 Comparison and Genealogy 

Collecting was not necessarily an end in itself. Collections of specimens of 
different languages enabled comparison and study. Such comparisons gave 
the discussions on language their multilingual and European character. They 


C. A. Binnerts-Kluyver, C. J. E. J. Hattink, & A. M. van Lynden-de Bruine, Eds.) (2002). 
«http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/radeoo4albuo1 o1/colofon.php>. Accessed February 2016, 
fols. 78r, 86v, 1431, 156r. 

94 Smith & Findlen, ‘Introduction, 3; Jorink, Reading the Book of Nature, esp. 7; J. Considine, 
Small Dictionaries and Curiosity: Lexicography and Fieldwork in Post-Medieval Europe 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 27-29. 

95 Johns, The Nature of the Book, 16; A. Benéteau Péan (Ed.), La licorne et le bézoard : une 
histoire des cabinets de curiosités (Montreuil: Gourcuff Gradenigo, 2013); S. Quiccheberg, 
The First Treatise on Museums: Samuel Quiccheberg’s Inscriptiones, 1565 (M. Meadow & 
B. Robertson, Eds.) (Los Angeles: Getty Research Institute, 2013), 6, 74. On the concept 
of the conversation piece, see: Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs, 
153-154; A. van Dongen et al, Conversation Pieces: The World of Bruegel (Lichtervelde: 
Hannibal, 2018). 

96  Quiccheberg, The First Treatise, 26 table 4, 71. 

97 For a modern edition of the Latin text and a translation in German, see: S. Quicchebergh, 
Der Anfang der Museumslehre in Deutschland: Das Traktat Inscriptiones, vel, Tituli Theatri 
Amplissimi von Samuel Quiccheberg (H. Roth, Ed.) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2000). For an 
English translation, see: Quiccheberg, The First Treatise. 

98  Quiccheberg, The First Treatise, 22, 70, 88-89. 
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FIGURE A A depiction of a cabinet of curiosities containing shelves for books in Ferrante 
Imperato's 1599 Dell’historia natvrale 


made it possible to reflect on useful characteristics of individual languages, the 
relationship between particular languages, and their histories.% Etymological 
studies and theories formed the core of reflections on language change.100 

At the end of the sixteenth century an interest rose in the connections be- 
tween English and the Germanic languages, especially Dutch, among intellec- 
tuals in England and the Low Countries IO Emmanuel van Meteren, a friend 


99 Van Hal, Isebaert, & Swiggers, 'Taaldiversiteit en taalfascinatie, xvi-xvii. 

100 Nevertheless, Joseph Justus Scaliger pointed out that one should be careful when pre- 
senting etymology as historical evidence. Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 145. On 
the study of etymology, see: P. Swiggers, ‘Létymologie : les transformations de l'étude his- 
torique du vocabulaire aux Temps Modernes: In P. Schmitter (Ed.), Sprachtheorien der 
Neuzeit. Vol. 2. Von der Grammaire de Port-Royal (1660) zur Konstitution moderner linguis- 
tischer Disziplinen (Tübingen: Gunter Narr Verlag, 1996), 352-359; P. Swiggers, Histoire de 
la pensée linguistique : analyse du langage et réflexion linguistique dans la culture occiden- 
tale, de l'Antiquité au XIX* siécle (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1997), 217-223; 
Hassler & Neis, Lexikon sprachtheoretischer Grundbegriffe, 645—647. 

101 C. Dekker, “Vide Kilian …”: The Role of Kiliaan's Etymologicum in Old English Studies 
Between 1650 and 1665’. Anglia, r4, 4 (1996); P. Cohen, ‘La Tour de Babel, le sac de Troie et 
la recherche des origines des langues : philologie, histoire et illustration des langues ver- 
naculaires en France et en Angleterre aux XVI*-XVII* siècles’. Études Epistémè, 7, (2005), 
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of Peeter Heyns's, stated that English was actually 'broken Dutch, estranged 
and mixed up with French and British phrases and words and pronunciations 
of which it has also obtained a lighter pronunciation'.!?? Among students of 
the theory that English was related to Dutch were historian William Camden, 
humanist Franciscus Junius the Younger, and Richard Verstegan, editor and 
engraver and the grandson of a migrant from the Low Countries II? Verstegan 
moved from England to Antwerp, where he changed his name from Rowlands 
to Verstegan and spent most of his life. In the metropolis, he had the oppor- 
tunity to speak with people who had been close to Becanus, such as cartog- 
rapher Abraham Ortelius, about his theories. He explained his views on the 
relation between Dutch and English language in his A restitvtion of decayed 
intelligence (1605).104 


46-50; Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 188—194; Rubright, Doppelgänger 
Dilemmas, 56-88. 

102 ‘ghebroken Duyts, vervreemt ende vermengt met Fransche ende Brittoensche termen 
ende woorden, ende pronuntiatien van de welcke sy ooc verkregen hebben een lich- 
ter prononciatie. E. van Meteren, Historie der Neder-landscher ende haerder Na-buren 
Oorlogen ende geschiedenissen. Tot den Iare M.VI.C XII (The Hague: Hillebrant Iacobsz., 
1614), fol. 262r; Rubright, Doppelgänger Dilemmas, 86-87. On the friendship between Van 
Meteren and Heyns, see the letters edited in: J. H. Hessels (Ed.), Abrahami Ortelii (geogra- 
phi Antverpiensis) et virorum eruditorum ad eundem et ad Jacobum Colium Ortelianum 
(Abrahami Ortelii sororis filivm) epistulae: Cum aliquot aliis epistulis et tractatibus qui- 
busdam ab utroque collectis (1524-1628) (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1887), 
161-163. See further: H. Meeus, ‘De Spieghel der Werelt als spiegel van Peeter Heyns’. In 
E. Cockx-Indestege & N. Moermans (Eds.), Ortelius’ Spieghel der Werelt: Een facsimile voor 
Francine de Nave (Antwerp: Vereniging van Antwerpse Bibliofielen, 2009), 33. 

103 Dekker, “Vide Kilian ...”, 517-519; D. B. Hamilton, ‘Richard Verstegan's A Restitution of 
Decayed Intelligence (1605): A Catholic Antiquarian Replies to John Foxe, Thomas Cooper, 
and Jean Bodin’. Prose Studies, 22, 1 (1999); S. van Romburgh, ‘Why Francis Junius (1591- 
1677) Became an Anglo-Saxonist, or, the Study of Old English for the Elevation of Dutch’ In 
T. Shippey & M. Arnold (Eds.), Appropriating the Middle Ages: Scholarship, Politics, Fraud 
(Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 2001); Cohen, 'La Tour de Babel, 33; Considine, Dictionaries in 
Early Modern Europe, 188194; Rubright, Doppelgänger Dilemmas, 66-67. For informa- 
tion on Verstegan's life, see: P. Arblaster, Antwerp & the World: Richard Verstegan and the 
International Culture of Catholic Reformation (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2004). For 
other and later students of the link between English and Dutch, such as the director of the 
Dutch West India Company Johannes de Laet, see: Dekker, “Vide Kilian …”; Considine, 
Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 191-202; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 
317-333. 

104 R. Verstegan, A restitvtion of decayed intelligence: In antiquities. Concerning the most 
noble and Renovvmed [sic] English nation (Antwerp: Robert Bruney, 1605), esp. 190. For 
Verstegan's views on the connection between English and Dutch, see also: R. Verstegan, 
Nederlantsche antiqviteyten met de bekeeringhe van eenighe der selue landen tot het kersten 
ghelooue devr S. Willibrordvs (Antwerp: Gaspar Bellerus, 1613), 21-35. 
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The Anglo-Dutch connection was not the only theory on genealogical re- 
lations that involved Dutch. In the 1550s and 1560s, Flemish diplomat Ogier 
Ghislain de Busbecq went on missions to the Ottoman court. He encountered 
speakers of Crimean Gothic and was struck by the language's similarities with 
Dutch.!°5 The word lists he established received a lot of attention in the Low 
Countries.6 Around the same time, scholars frequenting Plantin's printing 
house and the University of Leiden started studying and discussing the simi- 
larities between the Germanic languages and Persian. 

Toon Van Hal, who studied the emergence of this ‘Persian-German theo- 
ry, has demonstrated that Joseph Justus Scaliger, Justus Lipsius, Franciscus 
Raphelengius, Plantin's son-in-law, and humanist jurist Hugo Grotius were 
among the debaters, as was Mantz IW? Lipsius, for example, noted the fol- 
lowing similarities between Dutch and Persian: 'phristar' and the Dutch term 
‘vrijster’ (‘spinster’), 'dochtar' and the Dutch ‘dochter’ (‘daughter’).108 The dis- 
cussions were soon picked up in the rest of Europe as well, and led to vivid 
international exchange.!0? 

In the search for the histories of peoples and their languages, frequent 
use was made of etymological studies and of old fragments of the various 


105 Three centuries earlier, the similarities between Crimean Gothic and Dutch had already 
been noticed by the Brabantine Franciscan monk and diplomat Willem van Rubroeck. 
Busbecq's remarks, however, received much more attention. Droixhe, La linguistique, 
53-54. 

106 R. G. Van de Velde, De studie van het Gotisch in de Nederlanden: Bijdrage tot een status 
quaestionis over de studie van het Gotisch en het Krimgotisch (Ghent: Koninklijke Vlaamse 
Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde: 1966); A. Rousseau (Ed.), Sur les traces de Busbecq 
et du gotique : actes du colloque international de Bousbeque (30 nov.-2 déc. 1989) (Lille: 
Presses universitaires, 1991); Janssens, ‘Het humanisme en de volkstaal’, 71—75; Considine, 
Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 138—141; T. Van Hal, Vulcanius and his Network of 
Language Lovers: De literis et lingua Getarum sive Gothorum (1597). In H. Cazes (Ed.), 
Bonaventura Vulcanius, Works and Networks: Bruges 1538-Leiden 1614 (Leiden & Boston: 
Brill, 2010), 387, 394. For more information about Busbecq, see: Z. R. W. M. von Martels, 
‘Het leven van Ogier van Boesbeke (Augerius Busbequius; 1520/1-1591), keizerlijk gezant 
aan het hof van Suleyman de Grote’. De Franse Nederlanden, 18, (1993). 

107 Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’; T. Van Hal, ‘The Alleged Persian-Germanic Connection: 
A Remarkable Chapter in the Study of Persian from the Sixteenth Through the 
Nineteenth Centuries. In A. Korangy & C. Miller (Eds.), Trends in Iranian and Persian 
Linguistics (Berlin: De Gruyter Mouton, 2018). See also: W. Streitberg, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
Sprachwissenschaft. Indogermanische Forschungen, 35, 1 (1915). 

108 Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’, 153n16. 

109 Van der Wal, ‘Grotius’ taalbeschouwing’, 28-31; Van der Wal, ‘Interchange or Influence’, 
148-150; Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’. 
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languages of Europe HO Language debaters interested in the Dutch tongue, 
such as Marnix, his secretary Bonaventura Vulcanius, and Franciscus Junius 
the Younger, engaged in spirited discussions about the old Germanic and 
Gothic sources that were rediscovered in this period H) Examples of these are 
the fourth-century Codex Argenteus, containing an old form of Gothic, and the 
Wachtendonck Psalms, containing tenth-century Franconian.!? 

Comparisons between these or other historic forms of language and the 
contemporary vernaculars could lead to views of growth or decay of the lan- 
guage, such as that expressed by Coornhert quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter? His lament that the Dutch tongue had changed swiftly over the 
course of the preceding forty years gives expression to a widespread fear that 


language change equalled instability and the inability to communicate across 
time. In general, Latin was considered to be more stable than the vernaculars, 
and thus better equipped to store information for future use. Abraham Mylius, 
on the contrary, claimed that Dutch had not changed significantly over a long 
period of time, so that his fellow countrymen spoke the same language as their 
ancestors.!^ Contemporary studies into historic forms of Latin had shown that 


this classical language, too, was not immune to change. This observation of 
the historicity and changeability of Latin formed the foundation of humanist, 
philological studies of language. 
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Eco, The Search for the Perfect Language, 80-85; J. Considine, ‘Narrative and Persuasion 
in Early Modern English Dictionaries and Phrasebooks. The Review of English Studies, 52, 
206 (2001), 204; Fournel, 'La question de la langue; 36. 

Janssens, ‘Het humanisme en de volkstaal’; C. Dekker, The Origins of Old Germanic Studies 
in the Low Countries (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 1999), 9-57; Van Hal, *Moedertalen en taal- 
moeders”, 68-69, 173-176; Van Hal, ‘Vulcanius’. 

Van de Velde, De studie van het Gotisch; Droixhe, La linguistique, 54; C. L. Heesakkers, 
‘Lipsius, Dousa and Jan van Hout: Latin and the Vernacular in Leiden in the 1570s and 
1580s. In K. Enenkel & C. L. Heesakkers (Eds.), Lipsius in Leiden: Studies in the Life 
and Works of a Great Humanist on the Occasion of his 45oth Anniversary (Voorthuizen: 
Florivallis, 1997); Koppenol, Leids heelal, 177—179; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius 
Becanus, 112. 

There was a traditional, classical view on languages as going through a natural life cycle, as 
sixteenth-century French scholar Louis Le Roy described: ‘Languages have, like all human 
beings, beginning, development, perfection, corruption, ending. ‘Or ont les langues 
comme toutes choses humaines commencement, progrez, perfection, corruption, fin. 
L. Le Roy, De la vicissitvde ov variete des choses en l’ynivers, en concvrrence des armes et 
des lettres par les premieres et plus illustres nations du monde, depuis le temps où à [sic] 
commencé la ciuilité, & memoire humaine iusques à present (Paris: Pierre L'Huillier, 1575), 
fol. 22r. On early modern descriptions of the life cycle of languages, see also: Demonet, Les 
voix du signe, 105; Burke, Languages and Communities, 22—23. 

Mylius, Lingva Belgica, 146147; Metcalf, On Language Diversity, 92. 
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3.3 Patria and Competition 
In the preface discussed at the beginning of this chapter, Coornhert expressed 
asense of competition with regard to speakers of High German, who according 
to him had already adorned their language, while Dutch was lagging behind. 
Such competition between different language groups or countries marked the 
European cultural and intellectual field, especially in the second half of the six- 
teenth century.!5 The intense contact between the languages and the cultural 
and intellectual actors of early modern Europe led to a growing awareness of 
the particularities of each individual tongue.!!6 A central question was: How 
does our language differ from others, and what are the borders of our speech 
community? Defining one's community also meant defining other communi- 
ties and coming to an understanding of one's position in relation to others.!!? 
Across Europe, intellectuals reflected on notions of community.!? 
Particularly influential were the theories of classical orators and politicians, 
such as Sallust and, notably, Cicero. Cicero emphasized the notion of patria 
or fatherland as a cohesive imagined community bound to a certain territory, 
for which its members could feel solidarity, allegiance, and a sense of duty.!? 


115 See also: K. Enenkel & K. Ottenheym, Oudheid als ambitie: De zoektocht naar een passend 
verleden 1400—1700 (Nijmegen: Vantilt, 2017), 23-29. 

116 KLS Bostoen, ‘De wetenschappelijke grondslag van de Nederlandse cultuurpolitiek: Taal 
en letteren rondom Plantijn’. De Gulden Passer, 69, (1991), 146—149; Frijhoff, ‘Verfransing?, 
609; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 47; B. Ramakers, ‘Understanding Art 
in Antwerp. An Introduction. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: 
Classicising the Popular, Popularising the Classic (1540—1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), xxii; 
Ramakers, 'As Many Lands. 

117 P. Burke, ‘Language and Identity in Early Modern Italy’. In The Art of Conversation (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1993). 

118 For contributions to these debates from all over Europe, such as those on republican- 
ism in Italy, see: M. Viroli, For Love of Country: An Essay On Patriotism and Nationalism 
(New York: Clarendon Press, 1995), 26-42; R. von Friedeburg (Ed.), “Patria” und “Patrioten” 
vor dem Patriotismus: Pflichten, Rechte, Glauben und die Rekonfigurierung europäischer 
Gemeinwesen im 17. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2005); R. von Friedeburg, 
"The Office of the Patriot: The Problems of Passions and Love of Fatherland in Protestant 
Thought, Melanchton to Althusius, 1520s to 1620s. In P. M. Soergel (Ed.). Nation, Ethnicity, 
and Identity in Medieval and Renaissance Europe. Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
History 3. Vol. 2 (New York: AMs Press, 2006). 

119 M.vanGelderen, The Political Thought of the Dutch Revolt 1555-1590 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992), 135, 154—156, 199, 264; Viroli, For Love of Country, 18-26; K. Tilmans, 
‘De ontwikkeling van een vaderland-begrip in de laat-middeleeuwse en vroeg-moderne 
geschiedschrijving van de Nederlanden! In N. C. F. van Sas (Ed.), Vaderland: Een geschie- 
denis vanaf de vijftiende eeuw tot 1940 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 1999), 51; 
K. Tilmans, ‘Republican Citizenship and Civic Humanism in the Burgundian-Habsburg 
Netherlands (1477-1566). In M. van Gelderen & Q. Skinner (Eds.), Republicanism: A Shared 
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Influenced by these writings, early modern scholars developed ideas on civic 
virtue and the importance of supporting one's patria and the common good 
(res publica). One way to serve the patria was by defending its language(s) and 
cultures.!2° It is not by coincidence that Coornhert's competitive claims and 
his views on the history and future of his Dutch mother tongue are expressed 
in the preface to his translation of Cicero's De officiis. This text in particular 
explained the views of the Roman statesman on civic duties and patria, con- 
taining phrases such as: ‘we [...] are not just born for ourselves, our fatherland 
also has right to a part of us?! 

Already under Burgundian reign, social unity and cohesion had grown con- 
siderably among the inhabitants of the Low Countries that were politically 
united.!?? By the second half of the sixteenth century, references to the notion 
of patria became legion.!?? The term was used increasingly often to refer to the 
Low Countries as a whole, although sometimes also to express local allegianc- 
es. The two were not mutually exclusive, since feelings of loyalty, solidarity, 
and emotional rootedness could exist on multiple levels.!24 The rhetoric of the 


European Heritage. Vol. 1 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002); I. Vroomen, Taal 
van de Republiek: Het gebruik van vaderlandretoriek in Nederlandse pamfletten, 1618-1672. 
Unpublished dissertation (Rotterdam: Erasmus Universiteit, 2012), 17. For the term ‘imag- 
ined community’ see: Anderson, Imagined Communities. 

120 At the beginning of the De officiis, Cicero writes on helping one's fellow countrymen 
through language: ‘Nevertheless, just as I for my own improvement have always combined 
Greek and Latin studies [...] so I recommend that you should do the same, so that you 
may have equal command of both languages. And it is in this very direction that I have, 
if I mistake not, rendered a great service to our countrymen’ ‘[T]amen, ut ipse ad meam 
utilitatem semper cum Graecis Latina coniunxi [...] idem tibi censeo faciendum, ut par 
sis in utriusque orationis facultate. Quam quidem ad rem nos, ut videmur, magnum attu- 
limus adiumentum hominibus nostris’. Cicero, On Duties (W. Miller, Tr.) (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, Loeb Classical Library, 1913), 2-3. 

121 'vvy [...] niet alleen voor ons seluen geboren en vverden, maer ons vaderlant een deel 
rechts tot ons heeft: Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, fol. 8v. 

122 J. D'Arcy, J. D. Boulton, & J. R. Veenstra (Eds.), The Ideology of Burgundy: The Promotion of 
National Consciousness, 1364-1565 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2006); Stein, De hertog en zijn 
staten; H. C. G. De Schepper, "Belgium dat is Nederlandt": Identiteiten en identiteitsbesef in 
de Lage Landen, 1200-1800. Epiloog: Koninkrijk der Nederlanden, 1815-1830 (Breda: Papieren 
Tijger, 2014), 53-55; Stein, Magnanimous Dukes. 

123 A. Duke, ‘In Defence of the Common Fatherland: Patriotism and Liberty in the Low 
Countries, 1555-1576. In R. Stein & J. Pollmann (Eds.), Networks, Regions and Nations: 
Shaping Identities in the Low Countries, 1300—1650 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010). 

124 De Schepper, “Belgium nostrum”, 5-6; N. C. F. van Sas, ‘De mythe Nederland: In H. Eijssens 
(Ed.), De uitvinding van de negentiende eeuw. Special issue of Negentiende Eeuw, 16,1 (1992), 
19; S. Groenveld, “Natie” en “patria” bij zestiende-eeuwse Nederlanders’. In N. C. F. van 
Sas (Ed.), Vaderland: Een geschiedenis vanaf de vijftiende eeuw tot 1940 (Amsterdam: 
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Dutch Revolt in particular relied heavily on notions of civic virtue, fraternity, 
and serving a common fatherland.?5 

Currently, there is a debate among historians as to whether nationalism 
was born in the eighteenth century, or whether it was the result of processes 
that started earlier.76 The omnipresence of references to the fatherland in 
sixteenth-century reflections on the Revolt and on language demonstrates that 
patriotism, as a more general term referring to love for the fatherland, long pre- 
dated the French Revolution. As Joep Leerssen has argued, language awareness 
and defences of the mother tongue are ancient, and should not be confused 
with nationalism, nor with xenophobia.127 

In the past, the increasing use of the notion of patría in sixteenth-century 
texts in Dutch has been interpreted as focused exclusively on the Dutch- 
speaking community, falsely justifying monolingual research on the Low 
Countries alone. Such an approach neglects and obscures the European side 
of the discussions on patria and community. The fact that the Low Countries 
formed a bilingual patria complicates the issue further. It was in the sixteenth 
century that the term ‘patriot’ (‘patriot’) was first used in Dutch. It is, tellingly, 
a French loanword—that is, it is borrowed from the other local language of 
the bilingual patria that was the Low Countries.!2 The term was thus used 
both in the Dutch and in the French version of the 1581 Apologie for William 
of Orange.l2° 


Amsterdam University Press, 1999), 60, 68; Vroomen, Taal van de Republiek, 12-18; De 
Schepper, "Belgium dat is Nederlandt", 66. 

125 Arnade, Beggars, 170, 291. 

126 E. J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism Since 1780: Programme, Myth, Reality 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Bell, The Cultof the Nation; N. C. F. van Sas, 
De metamorfose van Nederland: Van oude orde naar moderniteit, 1750-1900 (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2004), 69-82; Vroomen, Taal van de Republiek, 1-2; L. Jensen, 
"The Roots of Nationalism: Introduction’. In L. Jensen (Ed.), The Roots of Nationalism: 
National Identity Formation in Early Modern Europe, 1600-1815 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2016). 

127 J. Leerssen, ‘Medieval Heteronomy, Modern Nationalism: Language Assertion Between 
Liège and Maastricht, 14th-2oth Century’. National Identities and National Movements 
in European History. Special issue of Belgisch tijdschrift voor nieuwste geschiedenis. Revue 
belge d'histoire contemporaine 34, 4 (2006). 

128 A. Rey (Ed.), Dictionnaire historique de la langue française contenant les mots français 
en usage (Paris: Dictionnaires Le Robert, 1998), ‘patriote’; Geïntegreerde Taalbank, ‘pa- 
triot. Accessed April 2016. Arnade, Beggars, 170, 333; Duke, ‘In Defence of the Common 
Fatherland’, esp. 237; Vroomen, Taal van de Republiek, 18. 

129 ‘As if the Prince of Parma were a great patriot, who was not born in this country’. 'Euen 
als of de Prince van Parma een treffelick groot patriot ware, die in desen landen niet en 
is gheboren’. Apologie, ofte Verantwoordinghe des Doerluchtighen ende hooghgheborenen 
Vorsts ende Heeren, Heeren Wilhelms van Godes ghenade Prince van Orangien, Graue 
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In their wish to serve the common good, individuals looked beyond the bor- 
ders of their country in order to establish a good reputation for their patria in 
the European field.1$0 Competing meant discussing with others. It also meant 
learning from examples set by others, critically selecting and implementing 
them in one's own language so that language would gain the ability to compete 
with the esteemed models.!?! Expressions of competition and defences of the 
languages of the patria did not necessarily take place in the native languages 
of that imagined community, as Becanus's Latin example shows.!?? Patriotism 
and an open mindset marked by interest in other languages and communities 
were, in other words, two sides of the same coin. 

Animportant practice in this competitive environment was the hierarchiza- 
tion of languages and entire language families.?? Within language families 
or even languages, different varieties, too, were put in hierarchical order by 
sixteenth-century language debaters. Mylius considered English, Scottish, and 
the Scandinavian languages as less pure forms of Germanic than Dutch and 
German, and thus lower in rank.?^ Gessner saw Dutch as being corrupted by 
French loanwords, and therefore privileged German.!?5 Of all the varieties of 
Dutch spoken around the Rhine, however, he labelled the form used in Brabant 
as the most elegant. For High German, he considered the dialect of Meissen 
the best.!36 

Other languages, too, had a particular dialect that was widely known as the 
purest or otherwise best form. This was an important topic of the Italian ques- 
tione della lingua. Eventually, most opted for fourteenth-century Florentine 
Tuscan, which was used by the tre corone (three crowns): Dante, Petrarch, and 


van Nassau [...] (Leiden: Charles Silvius, 1581), 38. 'Comme si le Prince de Parme estoit 
vn grand patriot qui n'est point nai en ce pais’. Apologie ov defense de tresillvstre prince 
Gvillavme par la grace de Dieu Prince d'Orange : Conte [sic] de Nassau [...] (Leiden: Charles 
Silvius, 1581), 39. 

130 Simon Groenveld has witnessed this dual inward- and outward-looking movement. He 
links it to the notion of ethnocentrism, which he defines as using the self as the norm 
and qualifying others as inferior and deficient. The sources related to the discussions on 
language reveal an entirely opposing picture. Quite to the contrary of what Groenveld 
claims, the outward-looking aspect entailed feelings of competition and thus respect, as 
well as an eagerness to learn from others. Groenveld, “Natie” en “patria”, 67-68. See also: 
Burke, Languages and Communities, 65-71. 

131 Prandoni, ‘Vive la France’. 

132 See also: Cowling, ‘Constructions of Nationhood* 

133 W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Hoe talig is groepsidentiteit? Reflecties vanuit de geschiedenis. 
Taalvariatie en groepsidentiteit. Special issue of Taal en tongval, 17, (2004), 15-16. 

134 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 44; Metcalf, On Language Diversity, 99-100. 

135 Gessner, Mithridate, 191. 

136 Gessner, Mithridate, 34. 
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Boccaccio.!?? The best French was allegedly spoken between the Seine and the 
Loire, attracting students to Blois and Orléans.!?? For English, the preferred 
variant could be found in the vicinities of London, within the circle formed 
by Cambridge, Canterbury, and Oxford.!?? Comparing and establishing hierar- 
chies for languages and language variants is a crucial step in defining positive 
and negative characteristics, and thus in improving languages. Environments 
where multiple languages or language variants could be heard or read side by 
side were particularly suited to sparking such comparisons. 


4 Building the Vernacular 


When Coornhert complained about the state of his Dutch mother tongue, he 
did so in the preface to a work that had been translated from Latin. The act of 
translation was generally considered to be a fruitful way to support the target 
language and improve its position in competition with others. Translations 
were the ultimate demonstration of the importance of multilingualism and 
an open outlook for discussions on language and attempts to improve the ver- 
naculars. They forced their creators to reflect on language differences and on 
ways to overcome these. 

Another way to support a language was to establish certain rules. These ef- 
forts have been emphasized by language historians adopting a focus on stan- 
dardization, of which codification is one of the main pillars. However, it is 
impossible to determine a direct movement towards regularized unification. 
In France, the debates on orthography were particularly fierce, heavily mark- 
ing intellectuals reflecting on the forms of both French and Dutch in the Low 
Countries. Therefore, before zooming in on the Low Countries in the follow- 
ing chapters, the European, and especially the French context deserves to be 
sketched. 


44 Two Translation Methods 

A practical method to support both one's mother tongue and the common 
good of the patria was translation or readaptation of pre-existing texts from 
other languages. This idea, often expressed in prefaces to translations, was 


137 Migliorini & Griffith, The Italian Language, 204-230; Percival, ‘The Grammatical Tradition’, 
248—249; Padley, Grammatical Theory, 22, 48; Moyer, ‘Distinguishing Florentines’. 

138  Kibbee, For to Speke Frenche Trewely, 124; Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 109; 
Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. See also: Van Rooy, Through the 
Vast Labyrinth, 89-90. 

139 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 15. 
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usually substantiated with the argument that translators enabled their fellow 
countrymen to access otherwise unreadable texte IO Translations also added 
to the prestige of the target language and its literature. Femke Hemelaar has 
demonstrated that Antwerp rhetorician Cornelis van Ghistele, a prolific trans- 
lator from Latin into Dutch, understood this all too well.!^! By producing his 
own translations, he tried to convince his fellow rhetoricians to follow the 
model of classical literature in the vernacular. Van Ghistele pointed out that 
translating from Latin strengthened the position of Dutch: 'And also, as can 
be seen, most of that which has been written in Latin is translated daily by the 
Italians, Germans, French, and Spanish into their own language. Should we 
then not follow their example??? Expressing sentiments of competition, Van 
Ghistele points out in his 1555 translation of Terence quoted here that Dutch 
should follow the lead of other vernacular languages. 

It is important to study translations because they offer a glimpse into the 
practical side of the language debates. In translations, the multilingual aspect 
of the discussions on language is inevitable and unmistakable. The act of trans- 
lating forces the translator, who is in a position between the source and target 
languages, to reflect on the relation between these languages.!^? Translations 
form a pretext for the study of languages, both for the translator and for 
readers.'^^ Theories on translation are closely linked to views on the form and 
qualities of individual languages and on the relationship between languages 
in general. Every translation inherently shows that the translator deemed the 
target language apt enough to communicate the content. 


140 See, for instance: M. Everaerts, De landtvvinninghe ende Hoeue (Antwerp: Christophe 
Plantin, 1566), sig. Aar; M. A. Gillis & J. Sambucus, Emblemata I. Sambvci. In Nederlantsche 
tale ghetrouwelick ouergheset (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1566), 3. Baddeley, 
L'Orthographe française, 51; Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 12-14. 

141 F. Hemelaar, For the Illustration of Rhetoric: Cornelis van Ghistele, Virgil and the Ideology 
of Learned Rhetorijcke’. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: Classicising 
the Popular, Popularising the Classic (1540-1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011). 

142 'Endenochooc, meest al dwelck men int Latijn bescreuen vint, de Italianen, Ouerlanders, 
Franchoysen, ende de Spaensce natie elck in zijn tale daghelijcx (soe men siet) ouer- 
settende zijn. Sullen wy dan haerlieden oock niet moghen nae volgen’. C. van Ghistele, 
Terentius Comedien Nu eerst wt den Latine, in onser duytscher talen, door Cornelis van 
Ghistele, Rhetorikelijck ouer ghesedt: vol goeder leeringhen ende playsant om lesen (Antwerp: 
Simon Cock, 1555), sig. *5r. See also: M. Vinck-Van Caeckenberghe, Een onderzoek naar het 
leven, het werk en de literaire opvattingen van Cornelis van Ghistele (1510/n—1573), rederijker 
en humanist (Ghent: Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 1996), 
356-357. 

143 For the translator as a ‘go-between, see: Burke, ‘The Renaissance Translator’. 

144 Hermans, ‘Translating “Rhetorijckelijck” or “Ghetrouwelijck”, 151; Van der Wal, De moeder- 
taal centraal, 52—59; Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 9. 
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Roughly, two major translation methods had been distinguished since an- 
tiquity, and there was discussion about their respective usefulness. One was 
verbatim translation, that is, translating literally, word for word. The other was 
a looser form of translation, directed at communicating the same ideas and 
content but in a wording that could differ from the source text. This second 
method has been termed poetic translation or translating sense for sense.!45 

The same discussion took place with regard to sacred texts. Verbatim trans- 
lation was considered by some to be the most faithful form of translating, and 
thus most suitable for rendering the Word of God bp This difference in ap- 
proach towards sacred and non-sacred texts is illustrated by the fact that for 
the Dutch States translation of the Bible (1637), it was decided that the apoc- 
ryphal books should be translated in a less literal way, as they had less sacred 
value.!^? Others refuted the idea that sacred texts required verbatim transla- 
tion; the most significant of these thinkers is Martin Luther in his Sendbrief 
vom Dolmetschen (1530).148 

In France, poetic paraphrasing was supported by humanist Étienne Dolet, 
who wrote a treatise on translation titled La maniere de bien tradvire d’vne 
langve en avltre (1540). Dolet repeats all the commonplace arguments for trans- 
lating into the mother tongue: it is a way to glorify and support the vernacular; 
the Greeks and Romans also wrote in their native tongues; and the Romans 
also translated from Greek in order to adorn their language and literature.!^? 


145 This tradition of reflection on how to translate God's message goes back to Jerome's 
Vulgate translation of the Bible. The Church Father distinguished between biblical trans- 
lation and other forms of translation. For the Bible, he used the verbatim method, while 
for other texts, ‘I render not word for word, but sense for sense’. ‘non verbum e verbo, sed 
sensum exprimere de sensu’. Jerome, Epistola 57 ad Pammachium, quoted and translated 
by: K. Newman & J. Tylus, ‘Introduction’ In K. Newman & J. Tylus (Eds.), Early Modern 
Cultures of Translation (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2015), 3. See further: G. P. Norton, The Ideology 
and Language of Translation in Renaissance France and their Humanist Antecedents 
(Geneva: Droz, 1984), 186; Hermans, ‘Translating "Rhetorijckelijck" or "Ghetrouwelijck"; 
Hemelaar, ‘Translating the Art of Terence’ 1303131; Ford, The Judgment of Palaemon, 25. 

146 M. Rössing-Hager, "Küchenlatein" und Sprachpurismus im frühen 16. Jahrhundert: Zum 
Stellenwert der “Latinismen” in frühneuhochdeutscher Prosa’. In N. Henkel & N. F. Palmer 
(Eds.), Latein und Volkssprache im deutschen Mittelalter (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1992), 367; 
Hermans, Door eenen engen hals, 20; Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 107109. 

147 Hermans, ‘Translating “Rhetorijckelijck” or “Ghetrouwelijck”, 163. 

148 M. Luther, ‘An Open Letter on Translating’ (M. D. Marlowe, Ed., G. Mann, Tr.) (Project 
Gutenberg, 2003). <http://www.bible-researcher.com/luthero1.html>. Accessed April 2016. 

149 É. Dolet, La maniere de bien tradvire d'une langve en avltre. Daduantage. De la punctuation 
de la langue Francoyse. Plus. Des accents d'ycelle (Lyon: Étienne Dolet, 1540), 3-4. 
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Dolet rejects verbatim translation, because those who translate word for word 
‘fail to express the grace and perfection of either language'!50 

The notion of ‘grace’, mentioned by Dolet, is important in the discussions 
on translation. The term was used to refer to the good style of a text, which 
gave it the appearance of having been written effortlessly in the type of studied 
carelessness also covered by the term sprezzatura.!?! Dolet argues that through 
rhetorical translation, the grace of the source language can be recreated in the 
target language. Others, however, were of the opinion that the grace of the 
original text would necessarily be lost in translation.? Dolet's compatriot 
Joachim Du Bellay expressed the proverbial view that translators are always 
traitors, because they could never transfer the qualities of one language into 
another and are thus unfaithful to the source text.153 


4.2 Orthographic Quarrels 

Between 1530 and 1560, France set the scene of what has later been called the 
‘quarrel on orthography’ (‘querelle de l'orthographe").5^ Roughly, this debate 
on spelling has been interpreted as an opposition of two central views by his- 
torians of the French language Nina Catach and Susan Baddeley./55 They recog- 
nize, however, that some individuals switched sides, and that others supported 
some of the ideas of the opposing party. The studies by Catach and Baddeley 
provide a fruitful model of research that appreciates the complexity of the 
early modern language debates rather than reducing and restricting them to 
particular camps. Moreover, Catach ventured beyond the French borders by 
including texts printed in the Low Countries and England into her research.!56 


150 ‘n'expriment la grace, & parfection de l'une, & l'autre langue’. Dolet, La maniere de bien 
tradvire, 13. 

151 Sumillera, Language Manuals’, 70-71. 

152 Sumillera, Language Manuals, 7o. 

153 ‘mieux dignes d'estre appellés Traditeurs, que Traducteurs. Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), 
sig. bar; Du Bellay, Œuvres complètes, 29, 379; Du Bellay, La deffence, et illustration de la 
langue frangoyse & L'Olive, 89; Ford, The Judgment of Palaemon, 25-27. Soon after writ- 
ing La deffence, however, it seems that Du Bellay revised his harsh opinion. A. Lorian, 
‘Du Bellay, un traducteur contre les traducteurs ?. In G. Cesbron (Ed.), Du Bellay : actes du 
colloque international d'Angers des 26-29 mai 1989. Vol. 2 (Angers: Presses de l'Université 
d'Angers, 1990). 

154 Nina Catach, in a posthumous work printed in 2001, even uses the term ‘spelling battle’. 
‘La "bataille" de l'orthographe: N. Catach, Histoire de l'orthographe française (R. Honvault 
& I. Rosier-Catach, Eds.) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2001), 116. 

155 N. Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance (Auteurs —Imprimeurs — 
Ateliers d'imprimerie) (Geneva: Droz, 1968); Baddeley, L'Orthographe francaise. 

156 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 37-38, 231-245; N. Catach & 
J. Golfand, T’Orthographe plantinienne. De Gulden Passer, 51, (1973). See also: Baddeley, 
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She has thus taken an important step towards an inclusive rather than exclu- 
sive approach. 

The first view promoted in the querelle was a defence of traditional or ety- 
mological spelling. Early modern French orthography was marked by the pres- 
ence of letters that were not or no longer pronounced, such as the Tin ‘aultre’ 
(‘other’), the ‘p’ in 'escripre' (‘to write’) and the ‘b’ in 'debvoir' (‘to have to’). 
According to supporters of this traditional spelling, such letters were needed 
to make the etymology of words apparent.!5” Among them were the Estienne 
printing family, satirical author Francois Rabelais, Joachim Du Bellay, and 
Calvinist theologian and humanist Theodorus Beza.!5? 

The opposite view, promoted primarily by grammarian Louis Meigret, was 
in favour of extensive reform.!59 This idea was based on the observation that 
the divergence between spelling and pronunciation had become a major 
cause of confusion. According to Meigret, foreigners faced great difficulties 
when learning French because of its seemingly arbitrary spelling. He there- 
fore suggested that orthography become phonemic, linking sounds and signs. 
He experimented, for instance, with differentiating the letters ‘i’ and j* Each 
of the two was traditionally used to represent both the consonant and the 
vowel. It was possible to write ‘jaloux’ as well as ‘ialoux’ (‘jealous’). Meigret 


L'Orthographe francaise, 352—379. Susan Baddeley later teamed up with Anja Voeste for an 
edited volume uniting studies on the spelling debates in various early modern European 
languages. While this multilingual approach is applaudable, it lacks attention to the cir- 
culation of ideas. The introduction only indicates very general similarities, such as the im- 
portance of printers, rather than pointing out exchanged arguments. Baddeley & Voeste, 
Orthographies. 

157 Traditionalists sometimes called for a reintroduction of etymological letters that had 
been lost. This could, however, lead to the creation of so-called false etymologies, when 
faulty letters were added to words based on wrong assumptions about their history. The 
verb ‘savoir’ (‘to know’), for instance, was mistakenly thought to have been derived from 
Latin ‘scire’. Therefore, a ‘c’ was added to the French verb (‘sçavoir’), which actually came 
from ‘sapere’. Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 102. 

158 Onthe Estienne family, see: Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 
211-214; Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 129-136. For Rabelais, see: Catach, 
L'Orthographe frangaise à l'époque de la Renaissance, 153-154; M. Huchon, Rabelais gram- 
mairien : de l'histoire du texte aux problémes d'authenticité (Geneva: Droz, 1981), 5-16, 
491-492. Concerning Du Bellay, see: Catach, L’Orthographe française à l'époque de la 
Renaissance, 161-163. For the orthographical choices of Beza, see: Baddeley, L'Orthographe 
française, 245. 

159 L. Meigret, Traite tovchant le commun vsage de l'escritvre francoise (Paris: Jehan Longis, 
Vincent Sertenas, & Denis Janot, 1542); Demonet, Les voix du signe, 409; A. Szabari, 'Le 
faisable qui ne se fait pas: la fantaisie évangélique de l'écriture chez Honorat Rambaud’. 
In G. Defaux (Ed.), Lyon et l'illustration de la langue française à la Renaissance (Lyon: ENS 
éditions, 2003), 186. 
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considered this confusing.!®° He was supported in his view that letters and 
sounds should become more closely connected by Petrus Ramus, Pléiade poet 
Jacques Peletier du Mans, and, initially, prince of poets Pierre de Ronsard in 
some of his poetic works.!6! 

The consensus, however, stops there. The reformers could not agree on the 
signs that should replace the system in place. Meigret demonstrated his view 
in his 1550 Le tretté de la grammere francoeze, fet par Louis Meigret Líones.162 As 
is visible in the title, Meigret proposed the use of ‘€ and e That same year, 
Peletier published his Dialogue De l'Ortografe e Prononciation Frangoese, de- 
parti an deus liures, which made use of different signs, revealing the lack of 
agreement between the two debaters.!63 

The etymologists argued that the changes proposed by Meigret, Peletier, 
and others would lead to confusion among speakers of French. A direct rela- 
tion between pronunciation and spelling was impossible, as argued by Beza, 
since not everyone pronounced words in the same way.!6^ Meigret's spell- 
ing system was, indeed, accused of being influenced by his Lyonnais accent.165 
Furthermore, eliminating etymological letters might cause ambiguity, as for- 
mulated by printer Henri 11 Estienne: ‘they are not unuseful, but indicate the 
origins of words, and sometimes help to prevent ambiguity'!66 It is true that, 
in the phonemic spelling of Meigret, many words have the same spelling. The 
words ‘sait’ (‘knows’) and ‘sept’ (‘seven’) are, for example, both written as ‘set’ 


160 Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 35-36. 

161 On Ramus, see: Catach, L'Orthographe frangaise à l'époque de la Renaissance, 128— 
133; Baddeley, L'Orthographe frangaise, 405-412. Peletier is discussed in: Baddeley, 
L'Orthographe française, 383-387. For Ronsard, see: Catach, L’Orthographe française à 
l'époque de la Renaissance, 108-127; Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 401-404. 

162 This grammar was the first text actually using the spelling proposed by Meigret. The 
treatise in which he explained his proposals, titled Traite tovchant le commun vsage 
de l'escritvre francoise (1542), was printed in traditional characters. It is likely that this 
choice can be explained by the reluctance of Meigret's printer to adopt such far-reaching 
reforms. S. Baddeley, L'Orthographe de la première moitié du XVIe siècle: variation et 
changement. L'information grammaticale, 74, 1 (1997), 27. 

163 J. Peletier du Mans, Dialogue De l'Ortografe e Prononciation Frangoese, departi an deus 
liures (Poitiers: Enguilbert de Marnef, 1550). 

164 Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 245; Baddeley, ‘LOrthographe de la première moitié du 
XVIe siècle’ 29. 

165 Peletier du Mans attacked Meigret's use of ‘ao’ where ‘au’ would commonly be written, 
which corresponded with the pronunciation in Lyon at the time. Baddeley, L'Orthographe 
de la première moitié du XVI* siècle’, 28; Clerico, ‘Le français au XVI* siècle’, 187-188. 

166 ‘non inutiles tamen, sed originis vocabulorum indices, aliquando ad tollendam ambi- 
guitatem adjutrices’ Henri 11 Estienne quoted by: Demonet, Les voix du signe, 411n70. On 
the practical value of etymological letters, see: Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 21-26. 
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in the following phrase: ‘Alexandre set ses set ars liberaos’ (‘Alexander knows 
his seven liberal arts").167 

By the late 1550s, the debates between the etymologists and the supporters 
of phonemic spelling became less spirited. Although the discussions contin- 
ued, in practice the traditional, etymological camp had won the battle (but not 
the war, as Chapters 4 and 6 will make clear).!$8 Meigret disappeared from the 
scene, and Pierre de Ronsard, who had been favourable to a reformed spelling, 
published mainly in the traditional fashion again. Jop 

Native speakers of other European tongues had also started to discuss the 
written form of their language, often influenced by as well as influencing the 
developments in France. On the Italian peninsula, attention to etymology and 
the differences between pronunciation and spelling had started even earlier. 
Already in the fourth decade of the fifteenth century, grammarian and artist 
Leon Battista Alberti had designed accents to indicate the pronunciation of 
vowels, such as ‘é and ‘617 In the sixteenth century, printer Aldus Manutius 
took part in the debates, printing works in the spelling of the fourteenth- 
century Tuscan 'crowns' Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio— spelling that was in- 
creasingly accepted as the norm. Scholar-poet Giangiorgio Trissino proposed 
adding Greek letters to the Latin alphabet to express certain Italian phonemes.!”! 
In Spain and Portugal, too, phonemic and etymological spelling were debated.!72 


167 L. Meigret, Le tretté de la grammere françoeze, fet par Louis Meigret Líones (Paris: Chrestien 
Wechel, 1550), fol. 4v. 

168 Cerquiglini, La genèse de l'orthographe française, 31, 49. 

169 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 108-127, 232-233; Baddeley, 
L'Orthographe française, 19, 417. However, as late as 1578, schoolmaster Honorat Rambaud 
proposed a completely new writing system, based on fifty-two new characters. Like 
Meigret, Rambaud wished to facilitate French-language learning for children with 
his new system. H. Rambaud, La declaration des abvs qve lon commet en escrivant, Et le 
moyen de les euiter, & representer nayuement les paroles : ce que iamais homme na faict 
(Lyon: Jean de Tournes, 1578); H. Hermans & W. Van Hoecke, 'Le probléme de la réforme 
de l'orthographe: les conceptions de Peletier (1550, 1555) et de Rambaud (1578). In 
P. Swiggers & W. Van Hoecke (Eds.). La langue française au XVI" siècle : usage, enseigne- 
ment et approches descriptives (Leuven: Leuven University Press & Peeters Louvain-Paris, 
1989); Szabari, ‘Le faisable qui ne se fait pas’. 

170 Migliorini & Griffith, The Italian Language, 228-229; A. Michel, ‘Italian Orthography in 
Early Modern Times’. In S. Baddeley & A. Voeste (Eds.). Orthographies in Early Modern 
Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter Mouton, 2012), esp. 66-67. 

171 Michel, ‘Italian Orthography’. 

172  Tavoni, Renaissance Linguistics, 23-26; E. Llamas Pombo, ‘Variation and Standardization 
in the History of Spanish Spelling. In S. Baddeley & A. Voeste (Eds.). Orthographies in Early 
Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter Mouton, 2012); Sanson, 'The Romance Languages, 252. 
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In German print, the Umlaut was introduced in the sixteenth century (the 
‘@ in Blätter, meaning leaves"). It was discussed whether or not certain conso- 
nants, particularly ‘n’, could be doubled or not (‘unnd’ or ‘und’, meaning ‘and’) 
to aid text alignment. Discussions on the written form of German were, like the 
Romance vernaculars, marked by reflections on the link between pronuncia- 
tion and spelling. This period thus witnessed experiments with the use of ‘h’ to 
indicate that the preceding vowel is long (mehr, meaning ‘more’) and with the 
doubling of long vowels (Meer, meaning 'sea').173 

For English, too, phonemic spelling had supporters, and the phonology of 
the language was closely studied.!^^ Queen Elizabeth 1 was personally inter- 
ested in the topic: she experimented with reformed spelling in her correspon- 
dence with William Cecil.!”5 She was also involved in the debates on writing in 
a more general sense: one of her ladies gifted her with a literary excerpt in a 
recently invented shorthand, the publication of which had been dedicated to 
the queen.!76 

As in France, facilitating the learnability of English was often mentioned 
as a reason for reform IV? Many orthographers were teachers themselves, of 
English but also of French. To aid his pupils, Claudius Hollyband (Desainliens), 
a Huguenot refugee who became a language teacher in England, experimented 
with the use of small crosses underneath letters that were not pronounced in 
French.!/? John Palsgrave, a tutor of French at the court of Henry vir, used 
phonetic transcripts of French sentences, based on the phonetics of English, as 
an instructional tool.!”9 He thus gives an example of a verse by Alain Chartier: 
‘Et les dangiers quay iusques cy passez, which is pronounced according to him 


173 A. Voeste, ‘The Emergence of Suprasegmental Spellings in German’. In S. Baddeley 
& A. Voeste (Eds.). Orthographies in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter Mouton, 
2012); A. Voeste, ‘Proficiency and Efficiency: Why German Spelling Changed in Early 
Modern Times’. Written Language & Literacy, 18, 2 (2015). 

174 T. Nevalainen, ‘Variable Focusing in English Spelling between 1400 and 1600. In 
S. Baddeley & A. Voeste (Eds.). Orthographies in Early Modern Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter 
Mouton, 2012), 151-156; Jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 158. 

175 Salmon, Women and the Study of Language’, 110. 

176 It concerns the script described in Timothy Brights Characterie (1588). Salmon, ‘Women 
and the Study of Language’, 110. 

177 Wesley, ‘Rhetorical Delivery; 1270. 

178 See, for example, Hollyband's The French Littleton (1576). In the preface to his text, 
Hollyband states that he has implemented the signs underneath unpronounced letters to 
please both sides of the orthographic quarrel in France. The preface has been reprinted 
in: Kibbee, For to Speke Frenche Trewely, 212—213. 

179 Baddeley, ‘LOrthographe de la première moitié du XVI* siècle, 25; Gallagher, Learning 
Languages in Early Modern England. 
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as ‘Eledavngier kayievkesy passéz.!$? Jacques Bellot, who taught English to 
French immigrants, did the same for English, entitling his book: Familier dei- 
alogs for dé Instruction of dem, dat by desireus tou lerne, tou spék Inglish, and 
perfectlé tou pronónce dé sem.!?! 

Both in Romance and in Germanic vernaculars, the opposition between 
phonemic and traditional spelling played a role. People like Palsgrave and 
Bellot show how interconnected the debates on the different languages could 
be, and that the spelling of French was not discussed solely in France. As the 
lieu of French schools in the Low Countries will show, their interests in phone- 
mic spelling in light of teaching were not isolated cases. 


5 Purity and Eloquence 


In studies on the early modern quarrel on loanwords, most attention has been 
paid to the contributions of critics such as Coornhert, who have been pushed 
forward as prophets of a new language standard. In doing so, historians of 
Dutch have not only ignored language debaters expressing a different opinion. 
They have also undervalued the continuing omnipresence of loanwords in con- 
temporary writing, as well as the nuance in the views of opponents of borrow- 
ing themselves. The stances taken within the discussions on loanwords were 
complex and manifold, revolving around the notions of purity and eloquence. 

The topic of loanwords is one that seems to return in discussions on lan- 
guages all over Europe. As they are traditionally studied monolingually, how- 
ever, the connections between these debates have remained largely in the 
dark. The discussions in France preceded those in the Low Countries by a 
few decades and had an important influence on them. Arguments and even 
metaphors from the French discussions, such as the term ‘scum’, resurfaced 
in the discussions on the Dutch vernacular. Nevertheless, the French example 
was not followed in an uncritical manner. Ideas and arguments were taken 
up, rephrased, reframed, and adapted to support a particular view on Dutch. 
Conceptions of borrowing similarly circulated between England, Germany, 
and the Low Countries. 


180 J. Palsgrave, Lesclarcissement de la langue francoyse (Geneva: Slatkine Reprints, 1972), 
fol. xxiii r. 

181 J. Bellot, Familiar dialogves (London: Thomas Vautrollier, 1586), fol. ır. On Bellot, see: 
P. Auger, ‘Fashioned through Use: Jacques Bellot's Rules and its Successors’. History of 
European Ideas, 42, 5 (2016). 
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5.1 French: Moderate Stances 

Historians of the French language have, more so than historians of Dutch, en- 
gaged in non-teleological approaches to the language debates. The differences 
are considerable in the research on loanwords. In the French case, much more 
attention has been paid to the actual use of such borrowed terms in relation to 
the sixteenth-century discussions on the topic./?? Moreover, scholars have in- 
corporated rather than left aside moderate early modern views on loanwords, 
as becomes clear when reading studies on figures such as the Pléiade poets, 
Louis Meigret, and humanist printer Henri 11 Estienne. 

The stances taken by members of the Pléiade cannot be and have not been 
simply characterized as pro or anti loanwords. Pierre de Ronsard was in fa- 
vour of Latin loanwords, but he pointed out that they should be used with- 
in measure.!®3 In 1549, Pléiade member Joachim Du Bellay, inspired by the 
Dialogo delle lingue (1542), in which Sperone Speroni defended the vernacu- 
lar, published his manifesto on the French language, the Deffence.!84 Du Bellay 
described the adoption of loanwords from Latin and Greek as a possible way 
to enrich French in a way equally critical as that of Ronsard: 'And certainly, it 
is not a vicious, but a very laudable thing to borrow from a foreign language 
sayings, and words, and to adapt them to one's own'!85 Du Bellay's emphasis 
on adaptation is relevant. He argues that borrowings should be made to com- 
ply with French phonetics. Like the Romans had done with Greek names by 
changing Herakles into Hercules, for example, the French should make words 
and names their own./86 The poet thus differentiates between critical, adaptive 


182 See, in particular: T. E. Hope, Lexical Borrowing in the Romance Languages: A Critical 
Study of Italianisms in French and Gallicisms in Italian from noo to 1900. Vol. 1 (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1971). Nicoline van der Sijs's Leenwoordenboek gives an overview of loanwords 
in modern Dutch, but it does not study how frequently these words were used in historical 
texts. Van der Sijs, Leenwoordenboek. Some numbers are mentioned in: Van Oostendorp & 
Van der Sijs, ‘Een mooie mengelmoes’, 67—68. 

183 Rickard, La langue frangaise au seiziéme siècle, 18-19; Padley, Grammatical Theory, 327. 

184 Du Bellay, La deffence (1549). For modern editions, see: J. Du Bellay, La deffence, et illustra- 
tion de la langue frangoyse (1549) (J.-C. Monferran, Ed.) (Geneva: Droz, 2001); Du Bellay, 
CEuvres complètes; Du Bellay, La deffence, et illustration de la langue frangoyse & L'Olive. 
In the 2001 edition by Jean-Charles Monferran, both Du Bellay's Deffence and Speroni's 
Dialogo are presented. On the link between Speroni and Du Bellay, see further: P. Villey, 
Les sources italiennes de la Défense et illustration de la langue Françoise de Joachim du 
Bellay (Paris: Champion, 1908); Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique, 108-134. 

185 ‘Et certes, comme ce n'est point chose vicieuse, mais grandement louable emprunter 
d'vne Langue etrangere les Sentences, & les motz, & les approprier à la sienne’. Du Bellay, 
La deffence (1549), sig. bsv. See further: Clerico, ‘Le francais au XVI? siècle’, 205-208. 

186 Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), sigs. d7r-d8r. For various aspects of borrowing and neol- 
ogizing in works by members of the Pléiade, see: M.-D. Legrand & K. Cameron (Eds.), 
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borrowing, and words that are introduced into the French language without 
any respect for its phonetic rules. 

Grammarian Louis Meigret, around the same time, argued that foreign 
words should be treated like guests who wish to integrate into French culture. 
They needed to change their appearance and learn the local language so they 
would be ‘considered to be French*!?? Meigret explains that loanwords can be 
adapted to French by endowing them with a French affix and by changing their 
pronunciation. In this way, the ‘natural French grace’ is maintained and the 
word can become an accepted member of the French vocabulary.!$? 

The general focus around 1550 was thus on a critical, careful way of borrow- 
ing. This view can still be witnessed in 1578, when Henri 11 Estienne published 
his Devx dialogves Du nouueau langage Frangois italianizé. In it, he criticized 
and parodied the Italianizing movement he witnessed in courtly circles.!®9 He 
did not completely oppose loanwords, however. His comments on the upsides 
of borrowing have also generated interest. The printer considered particular 
types of borrowing as useful, but only if they were undertaken by learned indi- 
viduals. In Estienne's opinion, they required a thorough understanding of both 
the source and target languages, and should take the existing vocabulary of 
French into account before adding to it.190 

In 1971, T. E. Hope published a study on the frequency and extent of the use 
of Italian loanwords in French. It sparked a scholarly debate on the validity of 
Estienne's claims about the allegedly high level of borrowing by the aristocra- 
cy.?! Such critical and relativizing perspectives are also needed in the Dutch 


Vocabulaire et création poétique dans les jeunes années de la Pléiade (1547-1555) (Paris: 
Honoré Champion, 2013). 

187 ‘tenu pour Francoes’. Meigret, Le tretté, fol. 25r; D. A. Kibbee, ‘Louis Meigret lyonnais et les 
politiques de la langue francaise à la Renaissance’ In G. Defaux (Ed.), Lyon et l'illustration 
de la langue francaise à la Renaissance (Lyon: ENS Éditions, 2003), 71-73. 

188 ‘nayue grace Françoeze’. Meigret, Le tretté, fol. 25r; Kibbee, ‘Louis Meigret lyonnais; 72. 

189 H. Estienne, Deux dialogues du nouveau langage François, italianizé, & autrement des- 
guizé, principalement entre les courtisans de ce temps (P. M. Smith, Ed.) (Geneva: Slatkine, 
1972); Cohen, ‘La Tour de Babel, 44. Court poet from Hainaut Jean Lemaire de Belges had 
already given expression to the rivalry between French and Tuscan in his Concorde des 
deux langages (after 1510) early in the century. Rickard, La langue française au seizième 
siècle, 15-16; Huchon, Le français de la Renaissance, 26-27. 

190 Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 120-122; D. Cowling, “Neither a Borrower nor a 
Lender be”: Linguistic Mercantilism in Renaissance France’ In A. Musolff & J. Zinken 
(Eds.), Metaphor and Discourse (London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009). 

191 Hope, Lexical Borrowing, esp. 231n1; D. Hornsby, ‘Patriotism and Linguistic Purism in 
France: Deux dialogues dans le nouveau langage frangois and Parlez-vous Franglais ?. 
Journal of European Studies, 28, (1998), 342—343; Cowling, 'Henri Estienne and the Problem 
of French-Italian Code-Switching’. 
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context, in order to test the validity of the complaints about loanwords made 
by individuals such as Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert and Simon Stevin. 

In French, as in Dutch, the quarrel over loanwords never came to an end. 
The continuity from the early modern discussions to the present is even em- 
bodied in a particular French institution. In 1635, Cardinal Richelieu ordered 
the foundation of the Académie francaise (French Academy), a council of forty 
members called the ‘immortals’ holding authority over the French language.!?? 
To this day, the Académie strives to promote ‘French’ terms over loanwords, 
demonstrating the continuing relevance of the sixteenth-century debates.!93 

Key notions, such as measure (moderation), adaptation, and a learned ap- 
proach, played an important role in the discussions before and after the in- 
ception of the Académie and should not be excluded a priori by adopting a 
paradigm that discards them. Research on the French case provides a useful 
contrast that shows the deficit of prejudiced studies on borrowing in Dutch. 
The field is slow, however, to adopt a multilingual outlook. It remains largely 
preoccupied with the territory of present-day France and the relations be- 
tween French and Latin on the one hand, and between French and Italian on 
the other.?^ Exchanges with Dutch are still too low on the research agenda. 


5.2 English: Smelly Words 

For twenty-first-century readers, who are used to the omnipresence of English 
in international, academic, and other professional contexts, it can be hard 
to imagine that the English language enjoyed little prestige in early modern 
times.!%5 Speakers of this hybrid language, too, were debating possible ways 
to turn it into a full-fledged rhetorical tool. One of the options for enrichment 
of the vocabulary of English was the adoption of loanwords. Not everyone ap- 
proved of this method, however, resulting in the 'inkhorn controversy' in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 


192 For more information on the early days of the Académie francaise, see: F. A. Yates, The 
French Academies of the Sixteenth Century (London: Warburg Institute, 1947), 275-316; 
J. Considine, Academy Dictionaries 1600-1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2014), 28-72. 

193 The website of the Académie holds a statement on its view on loanwords: Académie fran- 
caise. ‘Terminologie et néologie’. <http://www.academie-francaise.fr/la-langue-francaise/ 
terminologie-et-neologie>. Accessed March 2017. 

194 Even Latin writings supporting the French language are not always taken into account in 
studies on the French language, as shown in: Cowling, ‘Constructions of Nationhood* 

195 Saenger, Shakespeare and the French Borders of English, 2-3; Wesley, ‘Rhetorical Delivery’; 
Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 
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The metaphor of the inkhorn was frequently used by the early modern 
English-language debaters themselves.l%6 It was based on the assumption 
that original English words were, like Becanus had argued for Dutch, mostly 
monosyllabic, or in any case short. For writing in 'pure' English, little ink was 
thus supposedly needed.!?? If someone used terms borrowed from less com- 
pact languages, such as French and Latin, he or she would allegedly spill much 
more ink. This in turn made his or her writings malodorous, as explained by 
poet and courtier George Gascoigne in 1575: ‘the most auncient English wordes 
are of one sillable, so that the more monasyllables [sic] that you vse the truer 
Englishman you shall seeme, and the lesse you shall smell of the Inkehorne'!98 

The most comprehensive survey of the inkhorn controversy remains 
Richard Foster Jones's 1953 The Triumph of the English Language.19? This study 
does not hide its teleological approach. It overtly links rejections of loanwords 
to ‘the nationalistic spirit, with its pride in things native’200 A new study of the 
topic with more respect for the historical context is long overdue.201 

Another flaw of Jones's argumentation is the dualist division of the debaters 
into two opposing camps: a purist camp that pursued uniformity and simplic- 
ity and which, according to Jones, had the upper hand; and a camp that strove 
for eloquence and copia and thus approved of loanwords.?°? Many of Jones's 
own examples show that this binary view is reductionist and does not account 
for the large grey space that lies between defending and rejecting borrowing. 
English schoolmaster John Hart, in a 1570 manual teaching people how to read, 
explained that borrowers often made mistakes: 'as to say for temperate, tem- 
porall: for surrender, sullender: for stature, statute: for abiect, obiect: for heare, 


196 Rubright, Doppelgänger Dilemmas, 59. 

197 K. Haynes, English Literature and Ancient Languages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003), 65-72. 

198 G. Gascoigne, The Posies (London: Henry Bynneman for Richard Smith, 1575), sig. Tar. See 
also: Jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 115; B. C. Ballentine, How to Do Things 
with Hard Words: The Uses of Classical Borrowings in the English Renaissance. Unpublished 
dissertation (Providence: Brown University, 2010), 195. 

199 Jones, The Triumph of the English Language. 

200 Jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 68. 

201 Ina 2010 doctoral thesis written by Brian Ballentine on the early modern discussions on 
loanwords, still the connection between nationalism and the rejection of borrowings is 
not questioned. Rather than emphasizing the aspect of competition, Ballentine's work 
makes use of the notion of nationalism, which he sees as inward-looking. See, for in- 
stance: ‘For Du Bellay, the project of improving the French language was overtly national- 
istic, even militant. Ballentine, How to Do Things with Hard Words, 19. 

202 Jones, The Triumph of the English Language. This binary view has also been put forward by: 
R. W. Bailey, Images of English: A Cultural History of the Language (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992); Rubright, Doppelgänger Dilemmas, 59. 
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heier: certisfied, for both certified, and satisfied’203 Like Henri 11 Estienne, 
Hart gives a nuanced view on loanwords that highlights the importance of a 
critical and conscious borrowing method. Jones, nevertheless, without further 
reflection places him in the anti-borrowing camp. 

Throughout the sixteenth century, a more positive attitude towards English 
was developing, one that considered hybridity as a necessity and one of the 
language's best qualities.204 Court poet Sir Philip Sidney ventilated this idea 
in his Defence of Poesy (1595): 1 knowe some will say it is a mingled language: 
And why not, so much the better, taking the best of both the other?’205 English, 
in other words, could incorporate the best of different languages and thus be- 
come superior to all of them. Playwright George Chapman equally upheld this 
view. In his translation of Homer printed in 1598, he pointed out that other 
tongues, too, such as Latin, had been enriched through loanwords. In a way 
similar to that of Hart, Chapman argued that borrowing should be done within 
reason and with an awareness of the target language.206 It seems that the grey 
area, which is ignored in the traditional black-and-white view, harboured more 
people than either camp defined by Jones. 


5.3 German: Fruit-Bearing Discussions 

As mentioned by Coornhert, sixteenth-century Germany housed opponents of 
the use of loanwords in German, such as printer Friedrich Riederer and gram- 
marian Valentin Ickelsamer. In her studies of modern debates on loanwords 
in German, Ingrid Gogolin, making a spirited allusion to purity regulations in 
Germany's beer industry, has called the rejection of influence from other lan- 
guages a 'sprachliches Reinheitsgebot’ (language purity law’).207 Luther, for 


203 J. Hart, A Methode or comfortable beginning for all vnlearned, whereby they may bee taught 
to read English, in a very short time, vvith pleasure (London: Henry Denham, 1570), sig. A3r. 
See also: Jones, The Triumph of the English Language, 107; M. Gotti, ‘The “Hard Words" 
of Levins' Dictionary’. In R. Hickey & S. Ruppel (Eds.), Language History and Linguistic 
Modelling (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1997), 483. 

204 In the first half of the century, the use of loanwords was fiercely defended by humanist- 
diplomat Sir Thomas Elyot, who enjoyed considerable support. Jones, The Triumph of the 
English Language, 76-93. See further: Burke, Languages and Communities, 68—69. 

205 P. Sidney, The defence of Poesie (London: Thomas Creede for William Ponsonby, 1595), sig. 
I4v. See also: Saenger, Shakespeare and the French Borders of English, 2. 

206 ‘All tongues haue inricht themselues from their originall (onely the Hebrew & Greeke 
which are not spoken amongst vs) with good neighbourly borrowing. G. Chapman, 
Achilles Shield. Translated as the other seuen Bookes of Homer, out of his eighteenth booke 
of Iliades (London: John Windet, 1598), sig. Bar. See also: Jones, The Triumph of the English 
Language, 208-209. 

207 I. Gogolin, "Das ist doch kein gutes Deutsch": Über Vorstellungen von "guter" Sprache und 
ihren Einfluss auf Mehrsprachigkeit. In I. De Florio-Hansen & A. Hu (Eds.), Plurilingualität 
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instance, opposed the use of foreign words and wished ‘to translate in a pure 
and clear German 208 Coornhert's praise of German language developments 
calls for a closer look into the earlier period. Scholars studying this issue, how- 
ever, have looked mostly at the period between 1617 and 1670.20? 

At the same time that the Thirty Years War broke out, literary societies 
were founded in Germany that discussed the use of loanwords in the local 
vernacular2!? The first and most influential of these societies, founded in 
1617 and thus well before the Académie francaise, was the Fruchtbringende 
Gesellschaft (Fruit-Bearing Society).?! It had been inspired by the Florentine 
Accademia della Crusca (Academy of the Bran), a society that studied and de- 
bated the form of the Italian language.”!* One of the aims of the Gesellschaft, 
which first and foremost targeted the common good by educating and unifying 
the people, was to cultivate the German vernacular and to support it through 
the production of dictionaries and grammars.?? From the 1630s onwards, 
Gesellschaft members, such as grammarian Justus Georg Schottelius, who ex- 
plicitly rejected borrowing, became actively engaged in discussions about the 
use of loanwords in German.?!4 


und Identität: Zur Selbst- und Fremdwahrnehmung mehrsprachiger Menschen (Tübingen: 
Stauffenburg, 2003), 59. The term ‘Reinheitsgebot refers to a regulation that limits the in- 
gredients allowed for use in the beer making process. This law was, interestingly, designed 
in the early sixteenth century, the era in which language purity became debated all over 
Europe, frequently using the term ‘scum’. 

208 ‘das ich rein und klar deudsch geben möchte’. Translation and original quoted from: 
Luther, ‘An Open Letter on Translating’. 

209  Róssing-Hager, “Küchenlatein”, 364-368; Jones, Images of Language, 26, 31-34. 

210 Gloning & Young, A History of the German Language Through Texts, 162—163, 217. 

211 H. Watanabe-O'Kelly, ‘The Early Modern Period (1450-1720). In H. Watanabe-O'Kelly 
(Ed.), The Cambridge History of German Literature (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 120. On early modern academies in general, see: Considine, Academy 
Dictionaries. 

212 G. Ball, “Alles zu nutzen”: The Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (1617-1680) as a German 
Renaissance Academy’. In A. van Dixhoorn & S. Speakman Sutch (Eds.), The Reach of 
the Republic of Letters: Literary and Learned Societies in Late Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2008), 399-401; Conermann, ‘Das Deutsche und die 
Vielsprachigkeit’. 

213 Watanabe-O’Kelly, ‘The Early Modern Period’, 120; Jones, Images of Language, 34-49; 
Gloning & Young, A History of the German Language Through Texts, 217; Ball, “Alles zu 
nutzen", 289-299; Considine, Academy Dictionaries, 73-120; Conermann, ‘Das Deutsche 
und die Vielsprachigkeit’, 336-339. 

214  Pointing out the multilingual character of the Gesellschaft, Klaus Conermann has down- 
played the—in his opinion—disproportional attention given by modern scholars to 
its supposed primary purist goal. As shown by Conermann, not all poets related to the 
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Individual Gesellschaft members were aware of the quarrels on purism in 
the Low Countries and were inspired by them.” Schottelius thus referred to 
the efforts of, among others, Stevin and Becanus.?!6 Indeed, the debates on 
Dutch had been much more vivid than those on German. This was in spite of 
the complaints uttered in 1561 by Coornhert who, besides, is not mentioned 
by Schottelius for his work on language, even though the German scholar 
was familiar with Coornhert's philosophical work.217 The links between the 
Gesellschaft and Dutch, Italian, and also French poets demonstrate that inter- 
actions between the discussions on the various vernaculars of Europe were 
multidirectional, and that studying them requires a methodology that appreci- 
ates those exchanges. 


54 Escume, Schuym, Schaum, Spuma, Scum 

The unavoidable interregional, European character of the discussions on the 
various vernacular languages reflects itself most tangibly in the recurrence 
of metaphors, which frequently crossed language boundaries. David Cowling 
has taken an important first step in studying the metaphors that were used 
in sixteenth-century France to describe language, such as images of cloth- 
ing, economic terms, and botanical and culinary metaphors.?!8 A much- 
needed next step would be to map the distribution of such metaphors in 
the reflections on language all over Europe. Indeed, virtually all categories 
distinguished by Cowling are also present in contributions to the debates in 
the Low Countries. One image that was particularly frequent and that can be 
used to illustrate the European connections is the designation of language as 


Gesellschaft rejected loanwords. Conermann, ‘Das Deutsche und die Vielsprachigkeit' See 
further: Jones, Images of Language. 

215 Jones, Images of Language, 31. 

216 He also mentions humanists Justus Lipsius, Abraham Mylius, Philippus Cluverius, and 
Adrianus Schrieckius. J. G. Schottelius, Teutsche Sprachkunst (Braunschweig: Balthasar 
Grubern, 1641), 56-60, 76-88, 159-160, 170, 218. For more information on these language 
debaters, see: Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 193-298. 

217 S. Kiedron, "Sittenkunst" und “Zedekunst”: Schottelius und Coornhert. Neerlandica 
Wratislaviensia, 4, (1989); G. van Gemert, 'Schottelius' Affektenlehre und deren Vorlage 
bei Coornhert. In J.-D. Krebs (Ed.), Die Affekte und ihre Repräsentation in der deutschen 
Literatur der Frühen Neuzeit (Bern: Peter Lang, 1996), 87-89. 

218 D. Cowling, ‘Henri Estienne pourfendeur de l'emprunt linguistique franco-italien’ In G. Di 
Stefano & R. M. Bidler (Eds.), Le langage figuré (Montréal: Éditions CERES, 2004); Cowling, 
‘Henri Estienne and the Problem of French-Italian Code-Switching’; Cowling, “Neither a 
Borrower nor a Lender be"; Cowling, “Mendier les langues étrangères”. For English meta- 
phors of coinage in the debates on loanwords, see the unpublished dissertation of Brian 
Ballentine: Ballentine, How to Do Things with Hard Words, 27—52. For German metaphors 
in the seventeenth century, see: Jones, Images of Language, 59-83. 


m 
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‘scum’ (Latin 'spuma'; French ‘escume’; Dutch 'schuym'; German ‘Schaum’), 
meaning foam, spume, or froth. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the term 'scum' or 'scummed 
words’ was often used in Dutch as an equivalent for ‘loanwords’. Coornhert, 
in his Cicero translation, criticized 'scumming, that is, to take the scum off 
something, used as the equivalent of borrowing words.?!? Already in 1546, 
Lambrecht presented his Dutch-French vocabulary as containing 'unscummed 
Flemish words’ (meaning it was loanword-free).??? This implies that the term 
was widely known by then. 

The etymology of the Dutch term 'schuym' is unclear, but it was most likely 
considered a culinary metaphor by sixteenth-century language debaters. In 
Lambrecht's vocabulary book, readers are redirected from the word 'schume' 
(‘scum’) to the word ‘broemsel’ (‘froth’), which is then translated into French 
as ‘escume’ (‘scum’). 'Broemsel' is the froth that rises to the surface of beer or 
boiled soup.22! According to Lambrecht, the notion of ‘scum’ was thus a cook- 
ing term.?22 

Another possibility, however, is the meaning ‘pirate’, or ‘scummer of the 
seas223 A 1599 French-Dutch dictionary made by schoolmaster Eduard 
Mellema contains the entry 'escumeur de mer’ ('scummer of the sea’), which is 
translated as 'zeeroover' (‘pirate’).224 The Geïntegreerde Taalbank, on the other 


219 ‘afschuymen’ Coornhert, Officia Ciceronis, sig. “Gr. See also, for example: M. de Castelein, 
De const van rhetoriken (Ghent: Jan Cauweel, 1555), 37; R. Verstegan, Neder-dvytsche epi- 
grammen. Op verscheyden saecken, Soo wel om te stichten, als den geest te vermaecken. Met 
Genuchlycke Epitaphien op d'ouerledene gedicht, waer deur dat de leuende worden oock 
gesticht (Malines: Hendrick Iaey, 1617), sigs. A3v-A4r. The Twe-spraack describes French, 
Italian, and Spanish as 'scum languages, that is, corrupted versions of Latin. 'schuym- 
talen’. Twe-spraack, sig. A2v. 

220 ‘ongheschuumden vlaemschen woirden. J. Lambrecht, Naembouck van allen na- 
turelicken, ende ongheschuumden vlaemschen woirden, by abc, overghezett in walscher 
tale. Vocabulaire des naturelz et non forains motz flamengz translaté en langue Gallicane 
(Ghent: Joos Lambrecht, 1546), sig. Aar. 

221 Geïntegreerde Taalbank, brom. Accessed March 2016. 

222 Richard Verstegan, too, interpreted the term as a culinary metaphor, as becomes appar- 
ent from the reference to kitchen utensils, namely pots, in the following passage: ‘But 
why have the Hollanders not scummed their own pots. ‘Maer waerom en hebben de 
Hollanders van hunne eyghen potten niet gheschuymt. Verstegan, Neder-dvytsche epi- 
grammen, sig. A3v. 

223 Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 77. 

224 E.E. L. Mellema, Dictionaire francois-flamen. Tres-ample et copievx, avgmenté outre les pre- 
cedentes impressions d’vn nombre presque infini de mots, dictions & vocables (Rotterdam: 
Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 1599), ‘Escumeur’, ‘Escumeur de mer’. 
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hand, suggests that the use of the term 'scum' to designate impure language 
was derived from metallurgy.??5 In a contemporary Dutch-Latin dictionary 
from Plantin's printing house, however, ‘metallic scum' is not translated as 
‘spuma’, which was the Latin equivalent of the Dutch term 'schuym' and the 
French word 'escume' in relation to language.226 

Ironically, it seems that the Dutch use of the term 'scum' to refer to loan- 
words from French and Latin in a mostly pejorative way was actually imported 
from French itself. Pursuing this line of thought further, it can be argued that 
when Coornhert praised the German example of rejecting French loanwords, 
he used a term that stemmed precisely from French and the French debates 
on language. 

In French texts, the term 'escume' and its derivations were used decades 
before 'schuym' became popular in Dutch, and even before 'spuma' became 
used to refer to language in Latin.??7 Indeed, this seems to be a case where the 
vernacular discussions influenced Latin terminology. From the second half of 
the fifteenth century onwards, the term 'escume' can be attested in comical 
French play texts ridiculing Latin loanwords.??8 A sottie performed in 1488 thus 


225 Geïntegreerde Taalbank, ‘schuim’, last accessed March 2016. 

226 C. Kiliaan, Kiliaans Etymologicum van 1599 (F. Claes, Ed.) (The Hague: Mouton, 1972), 
‘schuym van metael’. 

227 The Flemish humanist Jacob Meyerus used the word ‘spuma’ when talking about the 
French language in his Commentarii Siue Annales rerum Flandricarum. J. Meyerus, 
Commentarii Siue Annales rerum Flandricarum Libri septendecim (Antwerp: Johannes 
Steelsius, 1561), fol. 188v; Amstrong 1965, 407. William Jervis Jones and Toon Van Hal give 
two other examples of the use of ‘spuma, but they both date from the seventeenth cen- 
tury: the German scholar Andreas Helvigius used the term ‘spuma in his 1611 Etymologiae. 
Poet Justus Georg Schottelius, who wrote on German grammar, used it in his 1641 Teutsche 
Sprachkunst. Geoffroy Tory, in his 1529 Champ flevry, uses the verb ‘despumate’ ('despu- 
mons’), a loanword based on the Latin verb ‘despumare’, to refer to the act of borrow- 
ing from Latin. In Francois Rabelais's Pantagruel, a student whose phrases are full of 
Latinisms describes his daily activities at the university by virtually copying Tory and 
thus by using the same verb. G. Tory, Champ flevry. Au quel est contenu Lart & Science 
de la deue & vraye Proportion des Lettres Attiques, quon dit autrement Lettres Antiques, 
& vulgairement lettres Romaines, proportionnees selon le Corps & Visage humain (Paris: 
Geoffroy Tory, 1529), sig. A8r; F. Rabelais, Pantagruel. Les horribles et espouentables faictz 
et prouesses du tresrenomme Pantagruel roy des Dipsodes, filz du grand geant Gargantua, 
Composez nouuellement par maistre alcofrybas Nasier (s. l.: s. n., [1533]), sig. B8v; Rabelais, 
Œuvres complètes, 233, 1258. For Meyerus, Helvigius, and Schottelius, see: Jones, Images of 
Language, 176; Van Hal, ‘Virtues and Vices’, 32. 

228 In the Farce de maître Pathelin, the title character fakes an illness by speaking in dif- 
ferent languages. When he starts in Latin, his wife exclaims, in the first known edition, 
printed around 1485: ‘How he scums! ‘Comment il escume ! A. Tissier (Ed.), Recueil de 
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contains a character named ‘the scummer of Latin??? His speeches abound 
with loanwords from Latin, inciting another character to exclaim: "What 
Vespasian is this?'230 

Jelle Koopmans, in his studies of these plays, has suggested that the term 
might have been coined as a pun on the Latin preposition ‘cum’ Latinisers al- 
legedly adorned their speech with so many Latin words and interjections such 
as ‘cum, that the word 'es-cum-er' was used to describe it.??! Even though this 
is certainly a possibility, there is no evidence to support it. In any case, the pun 
would have been lost in Dutch and other tongues. 

The term can first be attested outside of a theatrical context in a text on 
rhetoric by Pierre Fabri (Le Febvre), which was printed in Rouen in 1521.232 
Some years later, Geoffroy Tory used the term 'scummers of Latin' in his trea- 
tise on the French language titled Champ flevry (1529), describing these 'scum- 
mers’ as ‘jokers and jargonners, and as 'forgers of new words.33 From these 
French writings, the term appears to have spread towards other European lan- 
guages, generating attestations in Dutch, in English with the seemingly lone 
example of Richard Verstegan (‘scum’), in German in the surroundings of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft (‘Schaum’), and in Latin where it was used by hu- 
manists from the Low Countries and Germany (‘spuma’).254 


farces (1450-1550). Vol. 7. Maître Pathelin (Geneva: Droz, 1993), 278. See also: Maistre pierre 
pathelin. Reproduction en fac-similé de l'édition imprimée en 1489 (P. Levet, Ed.) (Geneva: 
Droz, 1953), sig. Dir. 

229  Tescumeur de latin’. E. Droz (Ed.), Le Recueil Trepperel. Vol. 1. Les sotties (Geneva: Slatkine 
Reprints, 1974), 150; Dull, “Escumer le latin", 207. 

230 ‘Quel Vaspasien esse cy ?' Droz, Le Recueil Trepperel, 175. 

231 J. Koopmans (Ed.), Recueil de sermons joyeux (Geneva: Droz, 1988), 417n6. 

232 ‘terms that are too scabrous or that have been scummed from Latin’. ‘Do not scum Latin 
words. ‘termes trop scabreux et escumez du latin’ 'Nescumez point vocabules latines’. 
P. Fabri, En lhonneur, gloire, et exultation de tous amateurs de lettres et signamment de elo- 
quence Cy ensuyt Le grant etvray art de pleine Rhetorique (Rouen: Thomas Rayer for Simon 
Gruel, 1521), vol. 1, fol. 715, vol. 2, sig. 42r. 

233  'Escumeurs de Latin, Plaisanteurs, & largonneurs. ‘Forgeurs de motz nouueaulx’. Tory, 
Champ flevry, sig. A8r-A8v. 

234 For Verstegan's use of the word ‘scum’ in an English treatise on language, see: Verstegan, 
A restitvtion, 204. In German, the terms ‘Schaum’ and 'Schaumwórter' have been attested 
in seventeenth-century writings by poets connected to the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. 
William Jervis Jones gives three examples. The first is taken from the Teutsche Sprachkunst 
(1641) by poet and Gesellschaft member Justus Georg Schottelius. The second came from 
Karl Gustav von Hillen's Die Teutsche Palmbaum (1647), which praises the Gesellschaft. 
The last came from the pen of poet Philipp von Zesen. Jones, Images of Language, 62, 79, 
176. For Latin examples, including, again, Schottelius, see: supra, note 227. 
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It is not unlikely that the use of the term in English, German, and possibly 
even Latin was inspired by the use of the term in Dutch discussions or by a 
combination of the French and Dutch debates rather than by French models 
alone. The Dutch reflections on language were influential both in England, in 
light of studies of the Anglo-Dutch connection, and in the Gesellschaft. Further 
research with a multilingual outlook is needed to shed light on these and other 
metaphors that circulated throughout language-fascinated Europe. 


6 Conclusions 


The complex trajectory from France, to the Low Countries, to Germany, and 
to England covered by the metaphor of 'scum' is emblematic for the circula- 
tion of concepts, ideas, and arguments regarding language throughout Europe. 
Rather than always being on the receiving end of influences from elsewhere, 
the Low Countries took up a central position in these debates. Exchanges 
with discussions in languages other than Dutch, and in regions other than the 
Dutch-speaking Low Countries can only be studied through a multilingual per- 
spective that does not confine itself to political or language borders. It is nec- 
essary to move beyond comparison and trace the interactions between texts 
and individuals working in different regions and languages. This is especially 
true for authors like Becanus and Ramus, who wrote in one language (Latin) to 
comment on another (Dutch and French, respectively). 

The term 'influence' is not well equipped to describe the circulation of ideas 
and arguments, since it suggests a passive form of reception. Rather, ideas 
were actively and critically adapted and recontextualized to fit the language in 
question and the defended view. This is how conceptions of the high level of 
monosyllabic words in Germanic languages were first used by German human- 
ist Beatus Rhenanus to describe German, then by Becanus to applaud Dutch, 
and finally by contributors to the inkhorn controversy in England to reject 
loanwords. 

The wish to learn from examples set by other languages was profoundly 
connected to patriotism. Competition and interregional exchange were insep- 
arable. In the same vein, discussions on and studies of Latin were crucial to re- 
flections on the vernacular, and probably vice versa, even though this requires 
more research. Students of the early modern debates on language and of early 
modern literary culture in general need to be aware of this. Expressions of love 
for the patria are no pretext for rejecting other languages, especially in a his- 
torical reality as multilingual as that of the Low Countries. 
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The orthographic quarrel concerning French and the debates on loanwords 
all over northwest Europe show the absence of unilinear movements towards 
standardization. Even among contributors who have traditionally been placed 
in the same camp, like orthographers Meigret and Peletier, nuance, contradic- 
tion, and discussion prevailed. 
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CHAPTER 4 


French Schools 


1 Introduction 


In 1531, humanist pedagogue Juan Luis Vives, who was originally from Spain 
but spent most of his life in the Low Countries, wanted schoolmasters to act as 
‘Prefect[s] of the treasury of [their] language’! The perception of teachers as 
protectors and distributors of language norms explains why, in the sixteenth 
century, various language debaters called for their aid in disseminating ideas 
and proposals. Joos Lambrecht, a schoolmaster himself, thus expressed the 
hope that with the help of his book on Dutch spelling, 'from now on, the same 
will be presented and taught to youngsters in all Dutch schools’? 

In line with these remarks, scholars have studied and interpreted the role 
of teachers in the discussions on Dutch mostly in terms of the distribution 
and mediation of rules.? The conclusions of these studies were critical: Dutch 
schoolmasters did not always succeed in imposing rules, and teachers of 
French might have been a source of French loanwords in Dutch.^ By study- 
ing their contributions to the language debates from a non-teleological point 
of view respecting diversity rather than tracing the process of standardiza- 
tion, a different image emerges that places schoolmasters at the cutting edge 
of language reflection and innovation. These teachers show that middle-class 
individuals who had not necessarily enjoyed an academic education also con- 
tributed to the learned discourse on language. 

In 1610, rhetorician Jasper Bernaerds wrote a Dutch poem for a volume titled 
Den Nederduytschen Helicon. The poem praised individuals who had taken the 
first steps in the construction of the ‘pure mother tongue'? Strikingly, many 


1 Juan Luis Vives, translated by F. Watson: J. L. Vives, Vives on Education: A Translation of the De 
Tradendis Disciplinis of Juan Luis Vives (F. Watson, Tr.) (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1931), 103. 

2 ‘van nu voord an, tzelfde in alle schólen van Néderlandscher spráke, den ionghers zoude 
móghen voorghehauden ende onderwézen werden’. Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, 
sig. A2v. 

3 See, notably, Marijke van der Wal’s study on the extent to which first language education 
stimulated the dissemination of newly formed rules for the Dutch language: Van der Wal, 'De 
mens als talig wezen’. 

4 Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen’, 15-16; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 583. 

5 ‘reyne Moeders tael. In his poem, Bernaerds praises a Dutch language free of loan- 
words. His definition of a ‘pure’ language does not necessarily have to confine itself to 
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names of schoolmasters feature in this list of language defenders. Bernaerds, 
who was a teacher himself, mentions, to name but a few, 'the clever Peeter 
Heyns’, and Heyns's colleagues and friends Jan Borrekens and Gabriel Meurier.® 
Meurier was from Hainaut and was not even a native speaker of Dutch, but ap- 
parently this did not hamper his ability to aid the Dutch tongue." 

Indeed, French schools provided the optimal conditions for awakening lan- 
guage awareness, reflection, and debate, and thus also for supporting Dutch. 
Each schoolmaster had to decide which rules for vocabulary, grammar, spell- 
ing, and pronunciation he or she wished to teach.? In other words, teaching 
demands defining and reflecting. Moreover, the classroom was an ideal ob- 
servatory for the process of language learning. Schoolmasters witnessed on a 
daily basis which parts of the language caused children to struggle and how 
their abilities evolved. Teaching thus at the same time allowed the study of 
language development. This everyday work environment incited teachers to 
compare Dutch and French and to reflect on the qualities of both languages 
in French schools. 

In the French schools, a predilection for certain topics can be discerned 
that show the link with the daily language practices in these establishments. 
It concerns the importance of both first and second language learning as well 
as normative issues, notably orthography. In an age in which knowledge of the 
art of rhetoric was deemed crucial for one's social and professional standing, 
teachers also had to reflect on the topic of eloquence and on how this could be 
achieved through monolingual or bilingual education. Strikingly absent in the 
sources related to the educational scene is the topic of loanwords. 

For various reasons, the life and works of Peeter Heyns are particularly il- 
luminating with regard to these processes. They are extraordinarily well 


being ‘loanword-free’, however. It could also refer to other qualities of the language. Den 
Nederduytschen Helicon, 73—74. 

6 ‘Den kloecken Pieter Heyns’. Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 74. Other schoolmasters who are 
mentioned are Eduard Mellema from Leeuwarden and Felix van Sambix, a calligrapher and 
teacher of French active in Delft. A certain 'De Vyver' also figures in the list. Boukje Thijs, in 
her dissertation on Den Nederduytschen Helicon, has suggested this might refer to Jacobus 
Viverius, but schoolmaster Gerard de Vivre (de Vivere, du Vivier) seems a more likely pos- 
sibility. Contrary to Viverius, De Vivre was a contemporary of the persons mentioned in the 
surrounding lines. A similar remark can be made on the name ‘Coster’, for whom Thijs pro- 
poses the names of Abraham Coster and Jan de Coster. An option she did not mention is 
Wouter de Coster, a prominent Antwerp schoolmaster and contemporary of Heyns, Meurier, 
and Borrekens. Thijs, De hoefslag van Pegasus, 175-190. 

7 On Meurier's life, see: De Clercq, ‘Gabriel Meurier, een XVI*-eeuws pedagoog en grammati- 
cus in Antwerpen, 29-30. 

8 Kibbee, Institutions and Multilingualism’, 72. 
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documented: part of the administration of his school has been preserved, 
and he was a prolific author of schoolbooks and literary works that shed light 
on his life as a schoolmaster and his views on language. Heyns was involved 
in a broad array of topics related to the language debates, and he was con- 
nected through friendships and professional and familial ties with many other 
schoolmasters who expressed their opinions on the vernacular, such as Gabriel 
Meurier. Heyns's case therefore forms an excellent starting point to trace the 
extensive discussions that took place in the surroundings of French schools. 


11 Teaching Languages, Teaching Language Reflection 

Daily life in the French schools was marked by bilingualism and comparison, 
two key stimulators of language reflection. The type of instruction offered in 
these institutions depended on the gender and age of the students. In general, 
they prepared children between the ages of seven and fifteen for a life in a trad- 
ing centre, such as Antwerp.? They trained children in their formative years to 
move between languages and reflect on their differences, creating a large com- 
munity of non-academically educated men and women sensitive to the key 
themes of the discussions on language and ready to take part in them. 

Early modern education was set up in a gradual manner, despite the fact 
that children rarely spent more than a few months consecutively at school. It 
started with the alphabet and spelling, then reading, followed by writing. Pupils 
were given lessons in counting, arithmetic, and often bookkeeping and other 
topics that are useful for the sharpening of the mind, such as rhetoric, history, 
and geography.! In the French schools, after learning how to read Dutch, stu- 
dents were taught the differences between Dutch and French pronunciation 
and learned how to read French texts out loud.! They then received writing 
lessons in French and Dutch and were trained in translating from one lan- 
guage into the other. Comparing languages and switching from one language 
to another characterized these institutions, where the language of instruction 


9 Dodde & Esseboom, 'Instruction and Education in French Schools, 4o; K. Heyning, 
Turbulente tijden: Zorg en materiéle cultuur in Zierikzee in de zestiende eeuw (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2017), 54. For a dated though still useful overview on the development of French 
schools in the Low Countries, see: Riemens, Esquisse historique. 

10 Peeters, Taalopvattingen van D. V. Coornhert, 61; Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen’, 
11-13; W. T. M. Frijhoff, ‘Frans onderwijs en Franse scholen’. In M. Koffeman, A. Montoya, 
& M. Smeets (Eds.), Literaire bruggenbouwers tussen Nederland en Frankrijk: Receptie, ver- 
taling en cultuuroverdracht sinds de Middeleeuwen (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2017). 

11 Dodde & Esseboom, ‘Instruction and Education in French Schools’, 47. 
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was, if possible, French D Comparison and reflection on language differences, 
which were key practices in the early modern language debates, became sec- 
ond nature to children trained in these schools. 

It is important to remark that in many French schools, pupils also learned 
to expand and employ their knowledge of Dutch, which most of them had as 
their native tongue. This is illustrated by a record in the municipal archive of 
Leiden, relating that teacher Magdalena Valery (Valerius), herself a former 
pupil of Peeter Heyns, requested permission to set up a school. Her goal was 
to teach girls the ‘French language as well as teaching them to write Dutch 
perfectly’! Even in educational practices, attention to one language did not 
exclude the other, as the two vernaculars were taught in symbiosis, supporting 
the thesis that this was also the case in the discussions on language. 

Both men and women, such as Heyns's wife, Anna, and his former student 
Magdalena Valery, could fulfil the role of teacher in a French school.!^ A few 
women like Magdalena also wrote and published schoolbooks containing both 
French and Dutch, but the rare extant works contain very little reflection on 
the language debates.5 Among the schoolmasters were both native speakers 
of a Dutch dialect, such as Heyns and Anna, and native speakers of French 
who generally originated from francophone areas in the Low Countries, such 
as Gabriel Meurier.!® An interesting case is that of David Beck, who was born 
in Cologne and later led French schools in The Hague and Arnhem.” His life 


12 Frijhoff, ‘Multilingualism and the Challenge of Frenchification’, 120; H. Uil, De scholen 
syn planthoven van de gemeente: Het onderwijs in Zeeland en Staats-Vlaanderen 1578-1801 
(Bergschenhoek: Marberg Media, 2015), 549. 

13 ‘fransche spraecke mitsgaders de zelve oock de nederduijtsche perfectelic te leeren scrij- 
ven, Municipal Archives Leiden, Secretarie-archief 1575-1851, nr. 9253, fol. 64r-64v; B. van 
Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken: Nederlandse boekhandelscatalogi in het begin van 
de zeventiende eeuw (Utrecht: HES Publishers, 1987), 314n281; Van de Haar, ‘Van “nimf” tot 
“schoolvrouw”. 

14 Van de Haar, ‘Van “nimf” tot “schoolvrouw”. 

15 See the multilingual works of Maria Strick and Magdalena Valery, who was probably a sis- 
ter of Adriaen Valerius, the author of the Neder-landtsche gedenck-clanck (1626): Valery, La 
montaigne des pvcelles; M. Strick, Tooneel Der loflijcke Schrijfpen. Ten dienste vande Const 
beminnende Ieucht (Delft: s. n., 1607); M. Strick, Schat oft Voorbeelt ende Verthooninge van 
Verscheyden Geschriften ten dienste vande Liefhebbers der hooch-loflijcker konste der Penne: 
Mitsgaders de fondamenten der selve Schrifte (s. l.: s. n., 1618); Van de Haar, ‘Van “nimf” tot 
“schoolvrouw”. 

16 For an overview of the possible places of origin of Antwerp schoolmasters in general 
(not just those related to French schools) see: Groote, H. L. V. de. ‘De zestiende-eeuwse 
Antwerpse schoolmeesters’. Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis, inzonderheid van het Oud 
Hertogdom Brabant, 19 & 20, (1967 & 1968), 191-193. 

17  J.Blaak, 'Een schoolmeester in Arnhem: Het Journael ofte Dag-boeckje van David Beck, 
1626-1628. Arnhems Historisch Tijdschrift, 32, 4 (2012), 168-185; D. Beck, Mijn voornaamste 
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illustrates the strong connections between the northeastern regions and the 
German lands, as well as those between the Germanic and Romance languag- 
es. In his spare time, Beck, who kept a journal, mostly read books in French and 
Dutch, but also in German and Latin.!8 

Manuals existed to aid with each aspect of the programme. As books de- 
scribing, comparing, and codifying languages, they were central to the discus- 
sions on language. For the initial stages of reading and writing, model books 
were used that gathered examples of different types of handwriting that the 
children could imitate. Heyns produced such an abecedarium. He made both 
a Dutch and a French version, printed by Plantin, so children could train in 
both languages.!? Students used grammar books, such as a French grammar 
written by Heyns, to understand the structure of the language. Dictionaries 
and vocabulary books, ordered alphabetically or, in the case of the latter, often 
thematically, helped to enlarge their lexical stock. So did conversation manu- 
als, books that contained examples of questions and answers on useful topics.20 
For the practice of written communication, books containing examples of let- 
ters were published.?! 

Edifying and moralizing literature and biblical texts were used to practise 
reading French and for translation exercises.?? Popular in educational settings 


daden en ontmoetingen: Dagboek van David Beck, Arnhem 1627-1628 (J.Blaak, Ed.) 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 2014). 

18  J.Blaak, Geletterde levens: Dagelijks lezen en schrijven in de vroegmoderne tijd in Nederland 
1624-1770 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2004), 79-80; Van de Haar, ‘Liefde voor lezen’, 145-146. 

19 P. Heyns, ABC, oft Exemplen om de kinderen beqvamelick te leeren schryuen, inhoudende veel 
schoone sentencien tot onderwysinghe der ionckheyt (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1568); 
P. Heyns, ABC, ov Exemples propres povr apprendre les enfans a escrire, contenants plusieurs 
sentences morales pour l'instruction de la ieunesse (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1568). 

20 Examples of conversation manuals are: Meurier, Commvnications familieres non moins 
propres qve tresutiles à la nation Angloise; G. de Vivre, Dovze dialogves et colloqves, trai- 
tants de diverses matieres, tres-propres aux Nouueaux Apprentifs de la Langue Frangoise 
(Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1574). See further: E. Ruijsendaal, ‘Mehrsprachige 
Gesprächsbüchlein und Fremdsprachengrammatiken: Vom Niederländischen zum 
Italienischen und das Franzósische in der Mitte’. Heilige und profane Sprachen: Die Anfünge 
des Fremdsprachenunterrichts im westlichen Europa. Holy and Profane Languages: The 
Beginnings of Foreign Language Teaching in Western Europe. Wolfenbütteler Forschungen 
98 (Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 2002). 

21 ` Meurier 1573; Bourlier, Lettres commvnes et familieres; G. de Vivre, Lettres missives fami- 
lieres, entremeslees de certaines confabulations non moins vtiles que recreatiues. Ensemble 
deux liures de l'vtilité du train de Marchandise (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1576). 

22 See, for instance: Die historie vanden ouden Tobias ende van zijnen sone den Ionghen Tobias 
[... ]. L'histoire de l'ancien Tobie, & de son filz le jeune Tobie [...] (Antwerp: Ameet Tavernier 
& Hans de Laet, 1557). Van Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken, 239; Van de Haar, ‘Liefde 
voor lezen’. 
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were collections of proverbs and sayings, such as the famous distichs of Cato 
and the proverbs of Salomon.?? These collections were used to train translation, 
and they also improved students' eloquence by providing them with sayings 
that they could use to adorn a text or support an argument.?^ Finally, Heyns 
and some of his colleagues used theatre plays in French or Dutch that allowed 
the students to practise public speaking in their first or second language.?5 

Contributions to the debates on language can be found especially in the 
prefaces and dedications of vocabularies, dictionaries, and conversation man- 
uals. It is not unlikely that this use of schoolbooks as a platform for language 
discussions was partially due to commercial reasons: as people who made a 
living 'selling' language skills, schoolmasters could not stay silent. They had to 
demonstrate their expertise and skill and defend the languages that provided 
their bread and butter. Fittingly, John Gallagher has proposed the term ‘lan- 
guage merchant’ to frame the work of early modern schoolmasters.?6 

Marijke van der Wal has expressed doubts as to whether schoolbooks con- 
taining language reflection were actually used by students, who by reading 
them, might have come into contact with the discussions.’ Indeed, some of 
the grammars and orthographical treatises written by schoolmasters target 
an audience of colleagues and other interested intellectuals rather than stu- 
dents, as they lack extensive explanations.?? Historian of book ownership Rob 
Resoort further claimed that even in cases where students used these books, 
only the teacher possessed a printed copy, which would then be copied in writ- 
ing by students.?? 

This is contradicted, however, by Heyns's extant administration, which 
confirms that he regularly purchased books for his students, including school 


23 G. Meurier, Thresor de sentences dorees, proverbes et dicts communs, reduits selon l'ordre 
alphabeticque. Auec le Bouquet de Philosophie morale, reduit par Demandes et Responses 
(Rouen: Nicolas Lescuyer, 1578); J. Bosquet, Flevrs morales et sentences preceptives. 
Seruantes de rencontres à tous propos. Auec autres Poémes graues, & fructueux : Pris des 
plus Excellens Autheurs Grecs & Latins. Et reduis en Ryme Françoise, pour l'vtilité de la 
Jeunesse (Mons: Rutger Velpius, 1581). 

24 Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder's Netherlandish Proverbs, 69. 

25 G. de Vivre, Comedie des amovrs de Thesevs et Dianira (Paris: Nicolas Bonfons, 1578); 
Heyns, Le miroir des mesnageres; P. Heyns, Le miroir des vefves. Tragedie sacrée d'Holoferne 
& Iudith (Haarlem: Gillis Rooman for Zacharias Heyns, 1596); P. Heyns, Jokebed. Miroir des 
vrayes meres (Haarlem: Gillis Rooman for Zacharias Heyns, 1597). 

26 Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 

27 Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen’. 

28 For the difference between scholarly treatises and works with a pedagogical aim, see: 
Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 354. 

29  Resoort, ‘Een proper profitelijc boec’, 41-42. 
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plays, catechisms, and primers, but also dictionaries, conversation manuals, 
and even his own French grammar.?? Heyns's colleague Anthoni Smyters pro- 
vides another example. After his death in 1625 or 1626, Smyters's books were 
sold. The extant auction catalogue shows that he owned 48 copies of his own 
Epitheta (1620), a dictionary of Dutch epithets in which he also reflects on the 
form and status of Dutch. It is likely that Smyters had hoped to sell these copies 
to his students?! Pupils in a school like Heyns's or Smyters's would thus cer- 
tainly have had the opportunity to learn about these discussions, which were 
not necessarily reserved for their teachers alone. The lieu of the French school, 
which reached a broad group of middle-class youngsters, provides a firm re- 
minder that the reach of the language debates should not be underestimated. 


1.2 Peeter Heyns 
While Heyns's name is rarely lacking in studies on early modern education, his 
value for the literary culture of the Low Countries has only become acknowl- 
edged slowly. Important for this development was the publication of several 
articles by Hubert Meeus that focused on the political and religious topicality 
of Heyns's writings.?? A large part of Heyns's persona still remains understud- 
ied: his bilingual authorship in French and Dutch, from which follows his abil- 
ity to compare and study these vernaculars and connect the discussions on 
both tongues. As to Heyns's contributions to the language debates, historians 
of the Dutch language Lode Van den Branden and Geert Dibbets have paid 
particular attention to those works that were related to standardization and 
purification.®® This concealed how broad Heyns's language reflections were 
and how central his position in the discussions was. 

Born in or around 1537, Peeter Heyns's active life as author and teacher coin- 
cided with the heyday of the discussions on language.?^ From 1555 to 1585, he 


30 The grammar book, titled Cort ondervvijs, is mentioned in: Museum Plantin-Moretus, 
Antwerp, M24o, fol. 3r; Sabbe, Peeter Heyns, 63-118. Sie also: Heyning, Turbulente tijden, 
53, 56-57, 62-63. 

31 Van Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken, 348, 363n61; P. J. Smith, ‘Les Epitheta (1620) 
d'Anthoni Smyters’. In A.-P. Pouey-Mounou (Ed.), L'Épithéte, la rime et la raison : la lexico- 
graphie poétique en Europe, XVI*-XVII* siécles (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 2015), 227. 

32 Meeus, ‘Peeter Heyns, a “French schoolmaster"; H. Meeus, ‘Peeter Heyns' Le miroir des 
vefves, meer dan schooltoneel? In T. Venckeleer & A. M. S. Vanneste (Eds.), "Memoire en 
temps advenir”: hommage à Theo Venckeleer (Leuven: Peeters, 2003). 

33 Vanden Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 48-50; G. R. W. Dibbets, ‘Une grammaire 
importante: le Cort onderwijs de Peeter Heyns (1571/1605). In J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, & 
P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000). 

34  Inhisaccount books, Heyns states he was 18 years old in 1555, when he opened his school, 
and he ends the dedication of one of his books with ‘From Haarlem, this first of August, 
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and his wife, Anna Smits, ran a successful French school for girls in Antwerp, 
named the Lauwerboom (Laurel Tree).55 When the metropolis was retaken by 
royal forces in 1585, they fled to Frankfurt, Stade, and finally Haarlem, where 
Heyns died in 1598.36 He described his professional activities as ‘teaching 
and receiving at my table some fifty young girls from respectable parentage’.>” 
Indeed, the extant administration of his school confirms that he instructed 
around fifty girls per year in reading and writing in Dutch and French, pre- 
paring them for a life as a merchant's wife.3° The Lauwerboom grew into a fa- 
mous centre for female education, attracting girls from the well-off echelons 
of society? The daughter of the mayor of Brussels and several noble girls are 
mentioned in his accounts, alongside daughters of foreign merchants, bakers, 
butchers, and brewers.4° Heyns welcomed both externals, who left after class, 
and girls who lived at the Lauwerboom for a period of time. 


1597. The sixtieth year of the birth of [...] Peeter Heyns’. ‘De Harlem, ce premier d'Aoust, 
1597. LAn 60. de la nativité de [...] Pierre Heyns. Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, 
M394, fol. 1v; Heyns, lokebed, sig. Aar: Meeus, ‘Peeter Heyns, a “French schoolmaster”, 
302-303; Van de Haar, ‘Van “nimf” tot *schoolvrouw", 13. 

35 C.P. Burger, Nieuwe bijzonderheden over Peeter Heyns en zijn school “Den Lauwerboom" (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1929), 92; Meeus, ‘Peeter Heyns, a “French schoolmaster”, 302. 

36 After a visit to a whale that had washed ashore in early 1598, Heyns fell ill. He died in 
February of that year. Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, ov, epitome dv Theatre d'Abraham 
Ortelivs, fol. 2r; L. Guicciardini & C. Kiliaan, Beschryvinghe van alle de Neder-landen, 
anderssins ghenoemt Neder-Dvytslandt (Amsterdam: Willem Jansz. [Blaeu], 1612), 91; 
G. R. W. Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns: “een ghespraecksaem man, van goede gheleertheydt”. 
Taaldidactiek in Historisch Perspectief. Special issue of Meesterwerk, 1, 1 (1994), 4; Van de 
Haar, ‘Beyond Nostalgia’. 

37 ‘enseigner et entretenir à ma table vne cinquantaine de ieunes filles de bonne maison: 
Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement en rithme Brabangonne, sig. T3v. 

38 Two account books of the Lauwerboom are kept at the Museum Plantin-Moretus in 
Antwerp. They contain Heyns's administration for the years 1576 to 1584, presenting over- 
views of the names of the students and their outstanding fees. Museum Plantin-Moretus, 
Antwerp, M240 & M394. 

39 The administrative sources show that Heyns taught pupils from Brabant, Flanders, and 
Limburg, but also from Amsterdam, Middelburg, Deventer, and Zierikzee. An initial sur- 
vey of these sources, which deserves to be expanded, can be found in: Sabbe, Peeter Heyns, 
21-22. 

40 There were Portuguese girls among his ranks, as well as German girls from Frankfurt and 
Hamburg, and even a girl from Danzig. Sabbe, Peeter Heyns, 21-23; Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns: 
“een ghespraecksaem man, van goede gheleertheydt”, 5-6. 
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It is unclear what education Heyns himself had received.*! In any case, he 
knew Latin, as he translated several works from Latin into French.^? He was 
interested in classical philosophy and literature and followed recent trends in 
Latin education.^? He wrote vernacular school plays, for instance, in the style 
of the plays performed at Latin schools.^^ In the last few decades, various stud- 
ies by historians such as Hilde De Ridder-Symoens have demonstrated that 
schoolmasters—not just those in Latin schools but those in French schools 
as well—were often part of the intellectual elite.45 Heyns and many of his col- 
leagues, such as Jacob van der Schuere and Anthoni Smyters, were members of 
chambers of rhetoric and acted as editors, translators, or authors of language 
manuals and poetry outside of school hours.*® 


41 No specific vocational training existed for the profession of schoolmaster. According to a 
laudatory poem in one of his schoolbooks, Heyns ‘never saw France’ so he did not travel 
to France to perfect his language skills. This does not exclude the possibility of a visit 
to a French-speaking area in the Low Countries. ‘Vranckrijc noyt en sach: Heyns, Cort 
ondervvijs (1605), sig. Agr. In archival sources, Heyns is referred to as ‘Mr’ multiple times, 
which might indicate that he attended university. The abbreviation 'Mr' does not seem to 
indicate his position as a teacher, as he is sometimes called ‘Mr Peeter Heyns Schoolmr. 
See, for example, Felixarchief, Antwerp, R2209, fol. 49r-49v; Felixarchief, Antwerp, R2225, 
fol. 13v. 

42 It concerns the Divinarvm nvptiarvm conventa et acta (1573) and Christi Jesu Vitae 
Admirabiliumque Actionum Speculum (1573), written originally in Latin by Benito Arias 
Montano, and the preface to Abraham Ortelius's Theatrvm Orbis Terrarvm (1570). For this 
preface, see: W. Waterschoot, ‘The Title-Page of Ortelius's Theatrum Orbis Terrarum: A 
Comment. Querendo, 9, 1 (1979). 

43 Marcus Antonius Gillis dedicated his translation of a Stoic work by Epictetus to Heyns 
because of the interest the schoolteacher had shown in the project. Similarly, Gerard de 
Vivre, a fellow schoolmaster, dedicated a school play to him because of his love of classi- 
cal literature. M. A. Gillis, Epictetvs Hantboecxken Leerende na der Stoischer Philosophen 
wyse hoe elc in sinen roep gherustelyck leuen sal (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1564), 6; 
De Vivre, Comedie, fol. 2r; Buys, Sparks of Reason, 108; A. van de Haar, 'Both One and the 
Other: The Educational Value of Personification in the Female Humanist Theatre of Peeter 
Heyns (1537-1598). In W. S. Melion & B. Ramakers (Eds.), Personification: Embodying 
Meaning and Emotion. Intersections, Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 41 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2016), 263. 

44 Van de Haar, ‘Both One and the Other’. 

45  J.G.C. A. Briels, ‘Zuidnederlandse onderwijskrachten in Noordnederland 1570-1630: Een 
bijdrage tot de kennis van het schoolwezen in de Republiek’. Archief voor de geschiedenis 
van de Katholieke Kerk in Nederland, 14, (1972), 122; Frijhoff, Meertaligheid in de gouden 
eeuw, 41-42; M. A. Sullivan, Bruegel and the Creative Process 1559—1563 (London: Ashgate, 
2010), 5; H. de Ridder-Symoens, 'Rhetoricians as a Bridge Between Learned and Vernacular 
Culture: In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: Classicising the Popular, 
Popularising the Classic (1540—1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 199. 

46 For the role of schoolmasters in the chambers of rhetoric, see: Van Dixhoorn, ‘Writing 
Poetry, 213; Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 104, 13-114; A. van Dixhoorn, ‘Soorten 
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Heyns formed a node in the network of schoolmasters participating in the 
language debates. He was a prominent figure in the educational scene, as he 
was a dean of the Antwerp schoolmasters’ guild for several years.^? The vari- 
ous texts dedicated to him by colleagues demonstrate that he had created an 
extensive network of fellow schoolmasters who were equally interested in lan- 
guage, including Van der Schuere and Smyters.*® 

Heyns's school was only a few streets away from the officina of his good 
friend Christophe Plantin. Inquisitive as he was, he must have paid regular 
visits to the printing house to discuss matters of language and other shared in- 
terests with the learned men from all over Europe who frequented the printing 
workshop, among whom were Justus Lipsius and Johannes Goropius Becanus. 
It is worth noting that the daughters of Becanus as well as those of merchant- 
grammarian Johannes Radermacher were sent to Heyns's school? It is un- 
known whether Becanus, the great defender of Dutch, had indeed wanted his 
daughters to learn French, as the administrative sources only shed light on 
the period after his death. Nevertheless, it is telling that in the circles of these 
language-savvy men, Heyns's language and teaching skills were esteemed so 
highly that he was entrusted with the education of their daughters. 

Heyns probably knew Becanus personally, and he fiercely supported his 
ideas. This becomes most clear from texts written by Heyns for various edi- 
tions of a pocket-sized atlas based on the works of royal cartographer Abraham 
Ortelius, the Dutch Spieghel der werelt (1577) and the French Miroir dv Monde 
(1579). Heyns wrote descriptions of the regions shown on the maps in the atlas 
[Figure 5]. The 1577 and 1579 texts describing Germany both mention Becanus 


rederijkers: Rederijkers en hun plaats in het intellectuele veld, 1550-1650’. Met eigen ogen: 
De rederijker als dichtend individu (1450—1600). Special issue of Jaarboek De Fonteine, 58, 
(2009). Examples of teachers who were also active in the world of book production are — 
besides the aforementioned Peeter Heyns and Joos Lambrecht— Étienne de Walcourt 
and Antoine Tiron, who worked for Christophe Plantin's Officina Plantiniana as editors 
and correctors. 

47 It concerns the years 1574 to 1575, 1579 to 1580, and 1584 to 1585. Museum Plantin-Moretus, 
Antwerp, M394, fol. Iv; De Groote, ‘De zestiende-eeuwse Antwerpse schoolmeesters’, 220— 
222, 266. 

48 See, for instance: De Vivre, Comedie; Recveil et eslite de plvsievrs belles chansons joyeuses, 
honnestes & amoureuses, partie non encore veües, & autres, colligées des plus excellents 
Poétes Frangois, par I. VV. Livre premier (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1576); Meurier, 
La gvirlande. 

49  Lynken and Beelken Becanus are mentioned in Heyns's administration for the year 1576; 
Maeyken Radermacher is listed in 1581. Museum Plantin-Moretus, Antwerp, M394, fol. ar, 
fol. 105v; Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns: “een ghespraecksaem man, van goede gheleertheydt”, 
5-6; Dibbets, ‘Une grammaire importante’, 290; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius 
Becanus, 62. 
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FIGURE 5 Heyns's description of ‘Germania’ and the accompanying fold-out map in the 1579 
Miroir dv monde 


and his Hermathena, which was posthumously printed in 1580, and thus after 
the publication of the atlases.5° Plantin, who conveniently printed both the 
pocket atlases and the Hermathena, might have allowed or even encouraged 


50 P. Heyns, Spieghel der werelt, ghestelt in ryme door M. Peeter Heyns: Waer inne letterlyck 
ende figuerlyck de gheleghentheyt, natuere, ende aert aller landen claerlyck afghebeeldt 
ende beschreuen wordt (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1577), fol. 18v; Heyns, Le miroir dv 
monde, redvict premierement en rithme Brabangonne, fol. zor. 
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Heyns to consult the manuscripts.* It is also conceivable that the schoolmas- 
ter had discussed them with Becanus himself before the death of the latter. 

In wording that is strongly reminiscent of Becanus's treatises, Heyns's 1579 
atlas affirms that ‘[t]he first and consequently the oldest language, is that 
which amongst all others is the most perfect.°? Heyns goes on to explain the 
signs of linguistic perfection: 


And we call perfect that [language] which can concisely, clearly, and in a 
pleasing tone express and make understandable the imaginations of the 
mind, and their whole structure [...]. 


Et nous appellons parfaicte celle qui sçait brieuement, clairement & 
d'vne voix conuenable exprimer & donner à entendre les imaginations 
de l'ame, ensemble la structure d'icelles [...].53 


Heyns thus produced an almost literal translation of Becanus's Latin manu- 
script, which in the 1580 printed version says: 


The most perfect [language] is that which in the most clear and concise 
way, and in sounds that are most convenient, makes the images of the 
mind and their composition understandable [... |. 


Perfectissimam autem eam dicimus qua quàm apertissimé, & quàm 
breuissimé, vnà cum sono conuenientissimo, imagines animi, & earum 
compositionem dat intelligendas [...].54 


51 Itis possible that commercial reasons were at the basis of Heyns's mention of Becanus's 
text. In fact, in the 1579 French Miroir du monde, his abundant appraisal of the forth- 
coming work indeed seems to have an ulterior motive: ‘his written Hermathena, that 
surpasses by far and cannot be compared with the already printed Becceselanes, as do 
his Hieroglyphiques and his commentaries on the Vertumnus of Propertius, all forthcom- 
ing. Nevertheless, the positive description of Becanus's theories was maintained in an 
updated form in the 1598 edition of the Miroir, which was not printed by the Officina 
Plantiniana but by Heyns's son Zacharias. 'son Hermathena escrite (qui surpasse de beau- 
coup & sans comparaison les Becceselanes, ià mises en lumiere, comme aussi font ses 
Hieroglyphiques & ses Commentaires sur le Vertumnus de Properce, toutes encores à im- 
primer). Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement en rithme Brabanconne, fol. 20r; 
Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, ov, epitome dv Theatre d'Abraham Ortelivs, fol. 66v. See also: 
Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 81. 

52 ‘la premiere, & consequemment la plus ancienne langue, est celle qui entre toutes les 
autres est la plus parfaite. Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement en rithme 
Brabançonne, fol. 20r. 

53 Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement en rithme Brabangonne, fol. 20r. 

54 Becanus, Opera, Hermathena 11, 24. 
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Becanus's Latin and Heyns's French coincide in their choice of words 
('brevissimée'/'briévement, ‘sono conuenientissimo'/'voix convenable’) and 
even in their grammatical structure (‘dicimus’/‘nous appellons’). These state- 
ments on language are not present in the original atlas texts by Ortelius, him- 
self a supporter of Becanus, and must thus have been added by Heyns.55 

In his French atlas, Heyns goes on to explain Becanus's theory on mono- 
syllabic words. He shares Becanus's rejection of Hebrew as an old or perfect 
language, claiming it was ambiguous and unclear.56 Heyns can only conclude 
that the Dutch language 'surpasses Hebrew in clarity and perfection, Greek 
and Latin in brevity, and any other language in its richness and copiousness 
of vocables’.5’ Showing himself to be aware of the rhetorical notions that 
were used to describe languages in the Europe-wide debates, such as brevi- 
tas and copia, Heyns endorses the thesis that Dutch is the pre-Babel language. 
Therefore, he claims, he is right to choose the Dutch language for his writings, 
however paradoxical it may seem to make such a statement in a French text by 
a schoolmaster instructing French. 

Heyns's statements in the 1577 and 1579 pocket atlases matter because they 
show that support of one's mother tongue—in this case Dutch— did not nec- 
essarily hamper the use or appreciation of another language—in this case 
French. The French language could be used to promote views on Dutch and in- 
form a francophone audience of said views, showing the multilingual charac- 
ter of the debates. Ideas circulated between texts in Latin, French, and Dutch, 
in manuscript and print. Through his atlases, Heyns made Becanus's theories 
available to an audience that did not read Latin. Moreover, his case shows that 
discussions on Hebrew were not confined to the academic circles in which 
this language was studied. Finally, these atlases illustrate the potentially broad 
audience of the debates, as geographical works like these were used in the 
classroom, thus reaching an audience of young boys and girls.58 


D 


55  Onthe texts written by Ortelius for his folio-size atlas, see: M. van den Broecke, Ortelius 
Theatrum Orbis Terrarum (1570-1641): Characteristics and Development of a Sample of On 
Verso Map Texts (Utrecht: Koninklijk Nederlands Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 2009). 

56 ‘there is no tongue more obscure, ambiguous, and containing more difficulties than that 
one (witness all those who read it). ‘il n'y a langue plus obscure, ambigue, ne qui ait plus 
de difficultez qu'icelle (tesmoings tous ceux qui en font profession). Heyns, Le miroir dv 
monde, redvict premierement en rithme Brabangonne, fol. 20r. 

57 ` 'surpassel'Ebrieu en clairté & perfection, le Grec & Latin en brieueté, & tout autre langage 
en richesse et copiosité de vocables’. Heyns, Le miroir dv monde, redvict premierement en 
rithme Brabangonne, fol. 20r. 

58 Van Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken, 239; P. Swiggers & T. Van Hal, ‘Anvers, centre 
dela cartographie. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la croisée des langues 
(XVI*-XVII* siécles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et Palerme. Stüdte im Schnittpunkt 
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This link between the schoolmaster and the humanist physician has been 
overshadowed in modern studies by Heyns's notoriety as an advocate of puri- 
fication. Although no treatises written by Heyns on loanwords are known to 
exist, he built a reputation as a loanword critic that extended far enough to 
reach the ears of Italian merchant-historian Lodovico Guicciardini, who lived 
in Antwerp for decades. In the 1581 Italian reedition of his Descrittione di tvtti 
i Paesi Bassi, Guicciardini describes Heyns as a great poet in both French and 
Dutch, who ‘in his poems avoids all foreign words:*? Guicciardini considered 
Heyns's rejection of loanwords in Dutch and French important enough to 
mention in his Italian description of the Low Countries. Lode Van den Branden 
has used this reference to argue that Heyns's contributions to the language 
debates mainly resided in his apparent opposition to borrowing. Geert Dibbets 
has added to this view by drawing attention to a French grammar book writ- 
ten by Heyns, titled Cort ondervvijs Van de acht deelen der Fransoischer talen 
(1571).9? Paradoxically, Dibbets has linked this grammar, which will be studied 
in detail below, to the history of Dutch.é! 

From these first glimpses of Heyns's participation in the sixteenth-century 
discussions on language, an image emerges of a schoolmaster-poet who was 
marked by his daily contact with both French and Dutch, as well as by his inter- 
est in Latin writings. All three topics of this chapter are united in this school- 
master: he defended his mother tongue as well as second-language learning, 
and he debated notions of eloquence and purity concerning not just the ver- 
naculars but also Hebrew. Heyns is the key figure in whom virtually all the 
important topics come together, but who also, through his extensive network, 
creates a link between the many schoolmasters debating these issues. 


der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: 
Droz, 2018), 484. 

59 ‘ne suoi poemi di sfuggire tutte le parole forestiere’. L. Guicciardini, Descrittione di tvtti i 
Paesi Bassi, altrimenti detti Germania inferiore (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1581), 167. 

60 G.R. W. Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns’ Cort onderwijs: Een schoolboek voor het onderwijs in de 
Franse taal uit de tweede helft van de zestiende eeuw’. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- 
en Letterkunde, 99, 2 (1983); Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 413; P. Heyns, Cort onder- 
wijs van de acht deelen der Fransoischer talen (1571 en 1605) (E. Ruijsendaal, Ed.) (Münster: 
Nodus Publikationen, 2006). 

61 See: Chapter 4.3. 
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2 Defending Language Learning 


In the context of the sixteenth-century debates on language, in which diver- 
gent attitudes towards specific languages existed, it was relevant for teachers 
of French to make explicit why the language they taught deserved instruction. 
They made use of existing feelings of pride in one's native language and com- 
petition with other vernaculars. References to ongoing reflections on creating 
a well-functioning community through civic virtue and direct quotes from 
Cicero on the topic are not rare. At the same time, teachers demonstrated an 
awareness that these trends did not exclude attention to other languages and 
a cosmopolitan mindset. In their language manuals, schoolmasters like Heyns, 
who backed Dutch while publishing in both French and Dutch, responded to 
this complexity. The notion of the language teacher as a defender of the patria 
was widespread in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, with Heyns as the ul- 
timate example. 


2.1 Valorising Plurilingualism 
‘Who ever obtained the friendship of foreign nations with one language? How 
many have become rich without the knowledge of many languages?’ These 
rhetorical questions were reprinted over and over in the prefaces of vocabu- 
lary books in the Berlaimont tradition. They point to the importance of lan- 
guage learning for maintaining good relations with speakers of other tongues. 
But there were other benefits to plurilingualism. Looking at other languages 
could help, for instance, to strengthen the mother tongue. Moreover, as the 
Low Countries were marked by two vernacular languages, learning French as a 
second language benefitted internal cohesion as much as external competition. 
A single publication by the key figure Peeter Heyns allows for the demon- 
stration of these multidirectional movements and shows how emotionally and 
politically charged learning both French and Dutch was in the framework of 
the bilingual Low Countries. The posthumous 1605 edition of his French gram- 
mar book contains laudatory poems by Heyns's friends Christophe Plantin and 
Hendrik Laurensz. Spiegel, presenting complementary views on the value of 
learning French in a Dutch-speaking context. 


62  ‘Vvie heeft er oyt met een sprake die vrientschap der vreemder natien vercreghen? Hoe 
vele isser rijc gheworden sonder kennisse van menigherhande spraken?' N. de Berlaimont, 
Dictionaire, colloqves, ov dialogves en qvatres langves, Flamen, Frangois, Espaignol, & 
Italien, de nouueau corrigé, augmenté, & tellement mis en ordre, que lon peut accorder les 
quatre langues de reigle à reigle : Tresutil à tous Marchans, ou autres, de quelque estat qu'ilz 
soient (Antwerp: Jan Withaghe, 1565), sig. A2v. 
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Plantin, who probably wrote his poem for the 1581 edition of the grammar 
which has not been preserved, showed himself to be fully aware of the value 
of Dutch-French bilingualism in a country marked by both languages. He 
praised Heyns for allowing his students 'to learn and marry/ The French lan- 
guage, and the Cimbrian Flemish/ Like the Celtic and Belgian nation,/ Under 
the single name of Gaul is united*5^ Plantin employs a metaphor of marriage 
in order to emphasize the unity and internal cohesion that language learning 
could foster.$5 He treats schoolmasters as bilingual intermediaries or go-be- 
tweens that could keep this country, divided by different languages and politi- 
cal and religious views, together. By mentioning the term 'Cimbrian Flemish’, 
the printer places his contribution in the context of the language debates, re- 
ferring to Becanus's theory on the Pre-Babel Cimbrian past of the Dutch lan- 
guage, of which Heyns was a proponent. 

Spiegel equally approves of French-Dutch bilingualism. Using a military 
metaphor, he describes Heyns as soldier defending both languages of his 
country 


The best teachers are those who cultivate the knowledge themselves, 
From Brutus, one learns virtue, from Caesar war, 

Rhetoric from Cicero, Grammar from Priscian. 

You, my friend Heyns, rightfully exert this profession. 

This is why you were called from the Scheldt, to the Main, then to the 
Elbe, and now to the Spaarne, 

To teach and instruct the best's most precious treasure, 


63 Els Ruijsendaal has argued, based on the administration of Plantin's officina, that the text 
was reprinted in 1581, 1597, and 1601. During the research conducted for this book, the 
author found a previously unknown edition dating from 1591 in the Forschungsbibliothek 
Gotha. It was printed in Delft by Bruyn Harmansz. Schinckel. Plantin's poem was not pres- 
ent in the first half of the 1571 edition, which has only partially survived. It does figure in 
the 1591 edition. Since Plantin died in 1589, it can be assumed Plantin wrote his poem 
in or before 1581. P. Heyns, Cort onderwys van de acht deelen der Frangoischer talen, tot 
voorderinghe ende profijt der Duytscher ioncheyt (Delft: Bruyn Harmansz. Schinckel, 1591), 
sig. A2v; Heyns, Cort onderwijs (2006), 14. 

64 ‘d'apprendre & matter! Le langage François, & le Flamand cymbrique/ Comme la nation 
& Celtique & Belgique,/ Sous le seul nom de Gaule on void s'apparier* Heyns, Cort onder- 
vvijs (1605), sig. A3v. 

65 The idea of marrying two different languages through a language manual was also used 
by John Palsgrave in the preface to Lesclarcissement de la langue frangoyse (1530): 'so to 
marry our tonge & the french togider’. The preface has been reprinted in Kibbee, For 
to Speke Frenche Trewely, 204—207, esp. 205. For a modern edition of the full text, see: 
J. Palsgrave, Léclaircissement de la langue frangaise, 1530 (S. Baddeley, Ed.) (Paris: Honoré 
Champion, 2003). 
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In good Dutch and good French, like a double soldier. 

It is not fitting for a halberdier to raise the banner of the art. 
But you please here, through two languages, two peoples. 
He who only speaks one language, speaks none well. 


TLeeraren voeght hem best, die self de leer hanteren, 

Van Brutus, salmen deughd: van Caesar t'oorlogh leren, 
Cier-spraak van Cicero: Taal-schick van Prisciaan 

Diens ampt, voegd u vriend Heyns: te recht hebdijt bestaan 
Daerom riep u van't Scheld de Mein: doe d'Elf: nu t Sparen 
Der besten beste Schat, te tuchten, en leeraren. 

Goed duyts en goed Fransois, als dubbel Soudenier, 

Ten past gheen hake-schut te voeren s'kunsts banier. 

Maar ghy vernoeght alhier, door twee talen, twee volcken, 
Die maar een taal wel kan, kan gheen taal wel vertolken.66 


Rather than focusing on internal cohesion, like Plantin did, Spiegel places 
Heyns within the imagery of the schoolmaster as the guardian of good lan- 
guage. Spiegel, who, as the likely author of the Twe-spraack has been highly 
praised for his importance for Dutch, here displays an interest in French, too. 
In fact, the Twe-spraack does not at all object to teaching French to chil- 
dren. One of the interlocutors of this dialogue is even a French schoolmaster.67 
This grammar of Dutch does, however, express the wish that students acquire 
a solid basis in their native vernacular before they commence their study of a 
second language, to prevent confusion and mixing,®® Rather than dismissing 
French, Spiegel wishes to safeguard the quality of both Dutch and French.5° 
In his laudatory poem for Heyns, Spiegel even goes one step further in his ap- 
preciation of second-language learning with the final key verse: 'He who only 
speaks one language, speaks none well.7 Spiegel seems to express the idea that 
plurilinguals are more eloquent in their native tongue than monolinguals. This 


66 Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. Agr. 

67 Dibbets, Twe-spraack, 15. 

68 Twe-spraack, 5-6. 

69  Spiegel's concerns for the other vernacular language of the Low Countries have not been 
mentioned by Twe-spraack specialist Geert Dibbets. See: Dibbets, Twe-spraack. 

70 "Die maar een taal wel kan, kan gheen taal wel vertolken’. The verb ‘vertolken!’ literally 
means ‘to translate. However, it can also mean ‘to express’ or ‘to speak! In the context of 
this poem, the latter meaning is more fitting, as monolinguals, by definition, cannot trans- 
late. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. Aar: Geïntegreerde Taalbank, ‘vertolken’. Accessed 
May 2016. 
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could be explained by the fact that by learning another language, one comes 
into contact with new figures of speech, metaphors, and proverbs. Plurilinguals 
can use these new insights to adorn their mother tongue. Moreover, and here 
Spiegel's poem closely touches upon one of the major arguments of this 
book, learning another language allows one to take a certain distance from 
one's native vernacular, to compare it to other tongues and to reflect upon it. 
Comparison is by definition impossible for monolinguals. Spiegel, who has 
been treated as a symbol of the defence of Dutch, openly admitted that speak- 
ing proper Dutch was impossible without learning another language. 

Heyns shared Spiegel's opinion on the importance of teaching good-quality 
language. In 1580, he wrote in a laudatory poem for his colleague Gabriel 
Meurier: ‘Good to him who teaches French correctly”! Meurier himself stands 
out because of his cosmopolitan ideas on language. He was born in French- 
speaking Hainaut but moved to Antwerp to become a French teacher.” Initially 
a close colleague and friend of Heyns's, they got into an argument around the 
time that Heyns wrote his poem. During the quarrel, which concerned pay- 
ments to the schoolmasters' guild of Saint Ambrose, Meurier allegedly called 
Heyns a ‘big ass 72 In part because of this incident, Meurier is known as a hot- 
headed individual. The views on language expressed in his schoolbooks were, 
on the contrary, overtly pacifistic.74 


71 ‘Wel hem diet Françoys recht leert. This verse alludes to Heyns's personal device ‘Good 
to him who trusts in God’ (“Wel hem die Godt betrout'/'Bienheureux qui en Dieu se fie’). 
Meurier, La gvirlande, sig. Aar. 

72 For more biographical information on Meurier, see: De Clercq, ‘Gabriel Meurier, een 
XVI*-eeuws pedagoog en grammaticus in Antwerpen’; B. Kaltz, ‘Gabriel Meuriers Petite 
fabrique (1563). In J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement 
du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000), 277-278; Meurier, La grammaire françoise 
(2005), 9-16. 

73  Atthetime, Heyns, together with Aernout Gillis, acted as dean of the guild. In their report 
on the matter, Heyns and Gillis wrote down that Meurier had called them 'scummers, 
scoundrels, and beggars’ ('schuymers, rabauwen, ende bedelaers’), as well as ‘big asses’ 
(‘groote esels’). The term ‘scummer is here used in its meaning of pirate or scrounger, not 
related to the language debates. See the administration of the guild of Saint Ambrose for 
the year 1579, edited by: C. P. Serrure (Ed.), Memorie van tghene dat ghehandelt is opt 
faict vander Scholen binnen Antwerpen inden jare 1579, door Peeter Heyns ende Aernout 
Gielis, als dekens van dien jare’. In Vaderlandsch museum voor Nederduitsche letterkunde, 
oudheid en geschiedenis. Vol. 3 (Ghent: H. Hoste, 1859-1860), 356-357. See also: De Clercq, 
‘Gabriel Meurier, een XVI*-eeuws pedagoog en grammaticus in Antwerpen, 29-30. 

74 For descriptions of Meurier's character, see: De Clercq, ‘Gabriel Meurier, een XVI*- 
eeuws pedagoog en grammaticus in Antwerpen; 29-30; Meurier, La grammaire frangoise 
(2005), n. 
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In a French-English manual designed for English traders and printed in 
Antwerp in 1563, Meurier explains his view on the notions of foreigners and 
foreign languages. He defends the topical view that all men are equally for- 
eign. As they are all banished strangers in the earthly vale of tears, they are 
brothers in their shared human condition regardless of origins or language. He 
condemns those who 'think they owe nothing and are not in any way related to 
anyone who does not speak their mother tongue'"5 He thus explicitly attacks 
those who only paid attention to speakers of their own first language. 

In the margins of Meurier's callto love across language borders, Latin phras- 
es have been added. The second sentence is particularly relevant: ‘If I spoke 
the languages of the angels but did not have love, I would be nothing’.”6 This 
quotation, a paraphrase of 1 Corinthians 13:1, refers to the belief that angels are 
panglot and thus speak all the languages of the earth. Through this and other 
Latin references in the margins, Meurier demonstrates his awareness of theo- 
logical discussions on language variety, placing himself among those who saw 
plurilingualism as the way out of the post-Babel chaos. 

Meurier's case matters for three reasons: firstly, this French-English lan- 
guage manual printed in Antwerp confirms that a scholarly focus on Dutch 
alone, even when studying a Dutch-speaking region, is insufficient; secondly, 
Meurier demonstrates how interrelated vernacular and Latin reflections on 
the language debates were; and thirdly, he exhibits a sense of cosmopolitan- 
ism. Meurier aimed for a world in which everyone would speak each other's 
language. Trying to be the change he wanted to see, the schoolmaster attempt- 
ed, through his many language manuals, to enhance mutual understanding 
among speakers of French, Dutch, and English. 


2.2 Defending the Patria 

In his description of Heyns as a ‘double soldier’, Spiegel emphasized the value of 
language teaching. Just like soldiers fought for the fatherland, language teach- 
ers fought for the quality of the languages of the patria, using the term to ex- 
press local or transregional allegiances. For the Low Countries, this concerned 
French as much as Dutch. Authors of language manuals frequently claimed 
their productions served the common good, tying in with the growing interest 
in good citizenship. Their view of serving the patria was not only concerned 


75 ‘estiment rien debuoir & nullement estre attenus à celuy qui n'a l'usage de son maternel 
langage. Meurier, Commvnications familieres non moins propres qve tresutiles à la nation 
Angloise, sig. Aar. 

76 _ ‘Silinguas Angelorum loquar & charitas non habeam nihil sum’ Meurier, Commvnications 
familieres non moins propres qve tresutiles à la nation Angloise, sig. Aar. 
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with improving the form of French and Dutch. It equally targeted the possibil- 
ity of communicating with communities outside the Low Countries in order to 
promote exchange and competition. 

Traditionally, historians of the Dutch language have connected the increas- 
ing number of references to the patria in early modern treatises and manuals 
on language to a supposed focus on Dutch alone. They linked attention for the 
fatherland and the common good to a rejection of the ‘foreign’, in which they 
even included the local French language.77 A text that, at first glance, seems 
to support this view was written by Anthoni Smyters, a close friend of Heyns's 
who, like Spiegel and Plantin, wrote a laudatory poem for his grammar? In 
1620, Smyters published his Epitheta, an extended translation of a French com- 
pilation of epithets by Maurice de La Porte.7? La Porte's 1571 Les epithetes prom- 
ises on its title page that it is useful ‘to adorn every other French composition’80 

Nicoline van der Sijs, in the introduction to her modern edition of $myters's 
work, places it fully in a context of refusing 'foreign' influence and a growing 
national consciousness?! This assertion is based on the fact that the purpose 
of the Epitheta was, according to its author, to awaken an interest in the Dutch 
language among the young. In doing so, $myters claimed to be doing 'our coun- 
trymen a service? He explains that he wishes to improve the Dutch tongue 
so it can become a 'perfected language, just as praiseworthy and useful as a 


77 See: Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 4; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 
31, 357. 

78 Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. A3r. For more information on the friendship between 
Heyns and Smyters, whose children even got married, see: A. Smyters, Het versierde 
woord: De Epitheta of woordcombinaties van Anthoni Smyters uit 1620 (N. van der Sijs, Ed.) 
(Amsterdam: Contact, 1999), 9-10. 

79  A.Smyters, Epitheta, Dat zijn Bynamen oft Toenamen (Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 
1620). For a translation in modern Dutch, see: Smyters, Het versierde woord. 

80 ` ‘pour illustrer toute autre composition Francoise. M. de La Porte, Les epithetes de M. de 
La Porte parisien. Liure non seulement vtile à ceux qui font profession de la Poésie, mais fort 
propre aussi pour illustrer toute autre composition Frangoise (Paris: Gabriel Buon, 1571), 
sig. air. See also: A.-P. Pouey-Mounou, ‘Petite poésie portative: les exercices de style des 
Epithetes de La Porte’ Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 65, 1 (2003). 

81 In the paragraph introducing Smyters’s views on ‘Constructing and purifying languages, 
Van der Sijs does not refer to the French language. She only refers to a growing ‘national 
consciousness, leading to the idea that Dutch ‘had to be purified of any foreign influence’. 
‘het nationale bewustzijn’ ‘gezuiverd moest worden van vreemde invloed’. Smyters, Het 
versierde woord, 20. 

82  ‘vvaer door (als ghezeght is) onse Landtslieden dienst gheschiedt. Smyters, Epitheta 
(1620), sig. ?6v. Smyters, who like Heyns fled from Antwerp to Holland, felt it was his 
‘owing duty’ to serve his new host community by teaching. ‘schuldigen plicht. A. Smyters, 
Arithmetica: Dat is de reken-konste (Amsterdam: Cornelis de Bruyn, 1661), sig. Aar. 
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literary language as the vernacular of ‘any other Nation'?? Smyters clearly en- 
gages in a rhetoric of competition here, wishing to support his own fatherland 
and fellow countrymen by raising their language to the level of others. 

Nevertheless, Smyters did not close himself off from other languages. First 
of all, he made these remarks in the preface to a Dutch translation of a French 
text that itself served to adorn French.?^ He thus used his knowledge of French 
as a springboard to further the Dutch language and his nation. Moreover, he 
wished for his students to do the same. By 'reading, writing, and practising 
French and Dutch poetry, he hoped they would become ‘more inclined to 
train themselves in their mother tongue'55 Smyters argues that reading French 
can actually stimulate interest in one's mother tongue. Like Spiegel, Smyters 
claimed for his pupils what can be claimed for the sixteenth-century language 
debaters in general: bilingualism and interest in languages other than the 
mother tongue stimulate language awareness and discussion rather than ob- 
struct it. Even in this case, in which the author's main purpose is the construc- 
tion of Dutch for the good of the fatherland, multilingualism is an integral part 
of the story. 

It is important to emphasize that French not only served as a model for 
the construction of Dutch. In the bilingual Low Countries, supporting French 
was just as patriotic as supporting Dutch. Gabriel Meurier thus legitimized 
a French-Dutch vocabulary from 1557 by referring to Cicero's notion of civic 
virtue and the idea that citizens have a certain duty to fulfil towards the 
fatherland.?6 The booklet contains a laudatory poem by Plantin, who printed 
it, indeed praising Meurier for 'enriching the common good' because of his 
French teaching." Jean Bosquet, a teacher from Mons, claimed similar virtues 


83 ‘als eenighe andere Natien met de hare’. ‘volkomen Tale’. Smyters, Epitheta (1620), sigs. 
Zar, ?6r. 

84 For the way in which Smyters treated his French source, see: Smith, ‘Les Epitheta’. 

85  ‘lesende, schrijvende ende practiserende de Fransche ende Duytsche Poéten [...] hun 
meer gheneghen maect, hun in hunne Moeders Tale t’oeffenen’. Smyters, Epitheta (1620), 
sig. ?6v. 

86 ‘Cicero [...] says that we are not just born for ourselves [...] but also in part for our rela- 
tives, friends, and even our compatriots’. ‘Ciceron [...] dit: que nous ne sommes pas 
seulement naiz pour nous, mais que noz parens, amis, voire ceux de nostre pays [...] s'en 
peuuent à bon droict attribuer chacun leur part. Meurier, Vocabvlaire françois-flameng, 
fol. 2r. In a 1574 publication, Meurier used a reference to Plato to stipulate the importance 
of being of use for one's city. G. Meurier, Dictionaire francois-flameng (Antwerp: Jan 1 van 
Waesberghe, 1574), sig. A2r-A2v. 

87 ‘enrichir le commun bien’ Meurier, Vocabvlaire francois-flameng, fol. 5v. 
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for himself in a French grammar printed in 1586.9? He wished his treatise to 'be 
of use, both to you [his students], and to my country, and Republic'*? Referring 
to the same passage in Cicero's De officiis that was targeted by Meurier, Bosquet 
then states that everyone lives not just for themselves, but for their parents, 
fatherland, and friends.?? Through his French grammar he served his partially 
francophone patria. While the references to the patria in the discussions on 
language have often been interpreted as supporting the Dutch mother tongue 
and rejecting other languages, the frequent use of the notion of fatherland by 
schoolmasters reveals a different image. Studying these schoolbooks thus not 
only yields new insights into the early modern fascination with language, but 
also into the history of the notions of fatherland and nation. 


3 Making and Teaching the Rules 


In the history of linguistics, the pedagogical language manuals that school- 
masters created in order to benefit the common good are set apart from theo- 
retical, learned treatises on language.” Whereas didactic texts are generally 
considered useful sources for the study of actual language use, only scholarly 
works, such as the 1581 treatise on Dutch orthography by humanist theologian 
Pontus de Heuter, are seen as potentially innovative.?? The extant pedagogical 


88 J. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve Francoise, propres povr façonner la Jeunesse, 
à parfaictement, & nayuement entendre, parler, & escrire icelle langue (Mons: Charles 
Michel, 1586). For a modern edition, see: J. Bosquet, Elemens ou institutions de la langue 
frangoise (1586) (C. Demaiziére, Ed.) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2005). 

89  ‘n'estre trouué inutile au corps de la Republique. ‘faire prouffit, ensemble tant à vous, 
comme à mon Pais, et Republique’. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve Francoise 
(1586), sigs. *2r, *4v. 

go ‘following what Cicero writes in his De officiis: that we are not born only for ourselves, but 
partially for our parents, partially for our country, and partially for our friends’. 'suyuant 
que recite Ciceron en ses Offices, oü il escrit. Que nous, pour nous-mémes ne sommes 
pas nez tant seulement : mais en partie pour noz parens, en partie pour nostre Pays, & en 
partie pour noz amis’. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve Francoise (1586), sig. 
* AV. 

91 Swiggers 1992; Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen’, 14-15; B. Colombat, ‘La Gallicae lin- 
guae institutio de Jean Pillot : comment adapter le cadre grammatical latin à la description 
du français’ In G. Defaux (Ed.), Lyon et l'illustration de la langue française à la Renaissance 
(Lyon: ENs Éditions, 2003), 77. See also: W. Dahmen (Ed.), "Gebrauchsgrammatik" und 
“Gelehrte Grammatik": Französische Sprachlehre und Grammatikographie zwischen Maas 
und Rhein vom 16. bis zum 19. Jahrhundert (Tübingen: Narr, 2001). 

92 P. de Heuter, Nederdvitse orthographie, Dat is: Maniere houmen opreht Nederduits spellen 
ende schriven zal, niet alleen nut ende nootelic die opreht begeren te schriven, maer al die 
zulx de ioincheit zouken te leren (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1581). 
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grammar books on French indeed add little to the debates, with the exception 
of Heyns's Cort ondervvijs (1571). Studies of individual texts on Dutch spell- 
ing, however, have revealed that the educational manuals of Joos Lambrecht 
(1550), Jacob vander Schuere (1612), and Anthoni Smyters (1613) did position 
themselves within ongoing discussions on the topic.% Considering these texts 
together brings to light the pivotal role that teachers of French played in the 
debates on Dutch orthography, and that their prime contribution lay in intro- 
ducing French developments to their audience in the Low Countries. 

Inversely, schoolmasters in this region also took part in the French querelle 
de l'orthographe. So far, only one of them, Gabriel Meurier, has been studied 
satisfyingly in this context.?^ The overt statements by his fellow schoolmasters 
Peter Haschaert (Pierre Haschart) and Jean Bosquet have received much less 
from modern scholars. The publication of a modern edition of Bosquet's text 
in 2005 did not succeed in sparking scholarly interest in the schoolmaster from 
Mons.?5 It is to be hoped that the 2018 edition of Haschaert's text by Susan 
Baddeley will have a different effect.%6 These texts show the transregional side 
of the French orthographical quarrels and have repercussions on its chronol- 
ogy. Much alike the English case, where manuals for French language instruc- 
tion became important for discussions on that vernacular, schoolbooks on 
Dutch or French from the Low Countries engaged in and shaped the debates 
on both languages. 


3.1 Traditional French Spelling 

While the French quarrel on spelling was still at its height, a schoolmaster from 
the Low Countries, Peter Haschaert, produced an educational text on French 
orthography.?? Haschaert taught French in Lille for some time.9° He wrote a 


93 J.van der Schuere, Nederduydsche spellinge (F. L. Zwaan, Ed.) (Groningen: Wolters, 1957), 
53-84; G. R. W. Dibbets, ‘Anthoni Smyters over de spelling van het Nederlands (A? 1613). 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 102, 2 (1986); Dibbets, ‘Lambrechts 
Néderlandsche Spellijnghe". 

94 Catach, L’Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 233-234. 

95 Bosquet, Elemens ou institutions de la langue françoise (1586) (2005). 

96 S. Baddeley, ‘Pierre Haschaert. La maniere d'escripre, par abbreuiations : Auec vn petit traic- 
té de l'orthographe Françoise (1544). Le français préclassique, 18, (2018). 

97 For the French querelle de l'orthographe, see: Chapter 3.4. 

98 On Haschaert, see: Baddeley, ‘Pierre Haschaert’. Baddeley has pointed out that the school- 
master Pierre Haschaert should not be confounded with the contemporary astronomer 
and physician with the same name. For the latter, see: A. Delva, 'Has(s)cha(e)rt (Hascar, 
Hassard, Haschard), Pieter (Pierre), arts, chirurgijn en astroloog. Nationaal biografisch 
woordenboek. Vol. 13 (Brussels: Paleis der Academiën, 1990); S. Vanden Broecke, ‘The Ideal 
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treatise on French abbreviations and spelling for ‘studious schoolchildren'?? It 
was printed in 1544 by his colleague Joos Lambrecht, who six years later pub- 
lished a work on Dutch spelling himself. Haschaert explicitly presented him- 
self as taking part in the debates on French spelling. The structure of research 
on language histories, however, has caused his contribution and that of his col- 
league Jean Bosquet to fall between two stools: that of discussions on French 
within France, and that of discussions on Dutch in the Low Countries.100 

Haschaert generally favours traditional, etymological spelling.!?! He rejects, 
for instance, the use of the 'k' in cases where the 'c' was pronounced as /k/, 
such as in ‘comment’ (‘how’), and he maintains the unpronounced letters 's' 
and ‘p’ in ‘escripre’ (‘to write’).!0? The schoolmaster from Lille was aware of the 
fact that the etymological French spelling posed problems for native speakers 
of Dutch trying to learn French, *who often create three or four syllables when 
pronouncing our said letters'10? He clearly acknowledges this problem, which 
was pointed out by supporters of reformed spelling, but he does not propose 
a solution. 

Indeed, Haschaert was reluctant to change the spelling. Referring to French 
printer Geoffroy Tory's remarks on this topic in the Champ flevry (1529), 
Haschaert expresses the fear that without fixed rules, the spelling and vocabu- 
lary of the vernacular would swiftly change over time.!?^ This changeability 
might cause great problems: 'That would be a great confusion for all literature 
and science, which God would not want WS It would imply that future readers 
could not benefit from the writings of their predecessors because their lan- 
guage would have changed too much. Haschaert thus shows himself aware of 


of a Knowledge Society in Dee's Monas Hieroglyphica (1564) and Other Productions by 
Willem Silvius: Ambix, (2017), 12-14. 

99 ‘studieux Escoliers’ P. Haschaert, La maniere descripre par abbreuiations ` Avec vn petit 
traicté de l'orthographe Francoise (Ghent: Joos Lambrecht, 1544), sig. Aur. 

100 Haschaertis not mentioned in the seminal overview work on French orthography by Nina 
Catach. Overviews of the history of Dutch spelling do not refer to his work either: Catach, 
L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance; Dibbets, ‘Anthoni Smyters'; Baddeley, 
L'Orthographe francaise. Only recently, Baddeley devoted an article to Haschaert's text, 
which she also reproduced in full: Baddeley, ‘Pierre Haschaert. 

101 See: Chapter 3.4. 

102  Haschaert, La maniere descripre par abbreuiations, sigs. B7v-B8r. 

103 ‘Ie me tais encoire des Flamengs quy font bien souuent 3. ou 4. sillabes en prononçant noz 
dictes lettres’. Haschaert, La maniere d'escripre par abbreuiations, sig. B2v. 

104 Tory, Champ flevry, fols. 3v-10r. 

105 ‘Quy seroit vne grosse confusion pour toutes bones lettres & sciences: ce que Dieu ne 
vceulle. Haschaert, La maniere d'escripre par abbreuiations, sig. Bar. 
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the debates on the idea that the vernacular languages changed more quickly 
than Latin and might therefore be less stable. 

Moreover, five years before Du Bellay's famous La deffence, et illvstration de 
la Langue Francoyse was published, Haschaert had already stated in the pref- 
ace for his pupils that he wished to 'illustrate our mentioned noble and excel- 
lent language'!96 Using the buzzword ‘illustrate’, that is, to render illustrious, 
Haschaert shows that he is alert to the language discussions in France and 
Italy.107 He further mentions works on the topic by French authors Estienne 
Dolet and Clément Marot, designating them in the margins as 'Modern au- 
thors, illustrators of our language'!°® The schoolmaster from Lille placed his 
own work within the French discussions, despite the fact that he was active 
outside of French territory.?? He wrote in French, about French, when the 
quarrels in France were still vivid. 

The only schoolmaster in the Low Countries discussing French spelling who 
has been studied by querelle de l'orthographe specialist Nina Catach is Gabriel 
Meurier. He became sympathetic to the debates in the 1550s, when interest in 
them in France was dwindling. Catach's studies of the spelling of Meurier's 
books printed by Plantin have revealed that he made a relatively extensive use 
of accents in order to aid his students with pronunciation.!? Nevertheless, he 
did support etymological spelling.!!! 

In 1584, Meurier expressed himself very clearly in favour of this traditional 
spelling. When he reissued a dictionary in that year, he added a preface that 


106 ‘illustrer nostre dict noble & excellent langaige’. Haschaert, La maniere descripre par ab- 
breuiations, sig. A1v. 

107 Dante had already used the term in his De vulgari eloquentia (c.1305). See: Book 1, Chapter 
XVIII. Dante Alighieri, Dante: De vulgari eloquentia (S. Botterill, Ed. & Tr.) (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 42-43. 

108 ‘Autheurs modernes illustrateurs de nostre langue’. Haschaert, La maniere descripre par 
abbreuiations, sig. A2r. 

109 Baddeley, ‘Pierre Haschaert, 75-77. 

110 Catach & Golfand, L'Orthographe plantinienne’, 34. This is also reflected in his titles. Two 
works printed in 1557 indicate on their title pages that the author ‘observed the punc- 
tuation, accents, interrogations, and annotations necessary for the said language’ and 
added the ‘accents of each word. 'obserué les punctuations, Accens, Interrogations, & 
Annotations proprement requises audict Langage. Meurier, Colloqves, ov novvelle inven- 
tion de propos familiers, sig. Aar. ‘Accens de chacun mot’. Meurier, Vocabvlaire françois- 
flameng, fol. 1r. W. de Jonge has argued that Meurier knew Étienne Dolet's treatise on 
punctuation. W. De Jonge, Un maitre de français à Anvers au XVI* siècle : Gabriel Meurier. 
Unpublished dissertation (Ghent: Ghent University, 1965), 87. 

111 J. De Clercq, ‘La Grammaire françoise (1557) de Gabriel Meurier* In J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, 
& P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et enseignement du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2000), 242—249. 
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acts as a manifesto for the traditional orthography, maintaining unpronounced 
etymological letters. In his opinion, anyone who wishes to 'remove and bas- 
tardize French from Latin’ in order to facilitate pronunciation is a 'presumptu- 
ous idiot? To him, the Latin origins of French were a source of prestige and 
quality, and breaking those ties would be foolish. Meurier's preface is a reply 
to 'dozens of schoolmasters' who opposed the etymological letters that bugged 
their students.!? Apparently, the discussions were far from over in the Low 
Countries. 

Being a schoolmaster himself, Meurier could not deny the difficulty of 
French pronunciation. Echoing Du Bellay's famous words, Meurier states 
that every language has ‘I do not know what something special, peculiar, dif- 
ferent from one to another'!!^ As children are used to the pronunciation of 
their mother tongue, foreign languages often cause problems. For this rea- 
son, Meurier explains, he decided to add an accent to the 's' in cases where it 
should not be pronounced, such as ‘chasteaw’ (‘castle’). After his death, one of 
Meurier's conversation manuals was reedited by Heyns's son-in-law Christiaan 
Offermans. As the title page of this 1628 edition indicates: ‘To the benefit of the 
students, the letters that should barely or not be pronounced in the French 
language have been underscored’ Perhaps following the model of French 
manuals created by teachers in England earlier in the sixteenth century, these 
schoolbooks attempted to clarify the complex pronunciation of the language 
by adding signs.!6 They thus reached a middle ground between the complaints 
of supporters of etymological and phonemic spelling, and between Meurier's 
personal views on spelling and his duties as a teacher. 


112 ‘Et sy quelque presumptueux Cocard pretend de reculer & abastardir le Francois du Latin, 
pensant d'aiser la prononciation, & non ayant esgard à l'origine ou source des vocables, 
c'est à luy que ma plume en a, & s’addresse’. G. Meurier, Dictionnaire francoys-flameng 
(Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 1584), sig. *4v. 

113 ‘maistres à la dousaine. Meurier, Dictionnaire francoys-flameng, sig. “ar. 

114 je ne sçay quoy, de peculier, & different de l'vne à l'autre: Meurier, Vocabvlaire françois- 
flameng, fol. av. 

115 ‘Tot behulp der Leerlinghen, zijn de letters, diemen inde Fransoysche Tale weynich of niet 
prononceren en moet, onderteeckent. G. Meurier & C. Offermans, Dialogve, contenant les 
conivgaisons flamen-francois, par forme de demandes & responses (Rotterdam: Isaac van 
Waesberghe, 1628), sig. Air. The same was done in a 1636 Dutch-French and French-Dutch 
dictionary by Frisian schoolmaster Eduard Mellema, which contains partial crosses un- 
derneath or above unpronounced letters. E. E. L. Mellema, Le grand dictionaire Frangois- 
Flamen : Augmenté en ceste derniere edition d'vne infinité de Vocables, Dictions & Sentences 
tres-elegantes & necessaires : Recueilli des Dictionaires les plus copieux. Item un abregé des 
lettres qui ne se pronongent point (Rotterdam: Isaac van Waesberghe, 1636). 

116 See: Chapter 3.4. 
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Based on her study of Meurier, Nina Catach asserted that the quarrels on 
French spelling had a much longer afterlife outside of France."” This claim can 
be confirmed by considering another schoolmaster from the Low Countries, 
Jean Bosquet, whose case reveals that Meurier was not a lone wolf. Bosquet's 
French grammar was probably published for the first time in 1568, even though 
only the 1586 edition survives." Its modern editor Colette Demaiziére de- 
scribed this grammar book as ‘the work of a practitioner rather than a theorist’, 
as it was primarily meant as a pedagogical tool. Nonetheless, Bosquet shows 
himself to be a spelling debater in the very first pages of the text. He claims that 
he was willing to 'spend several hours to read [the] controversies' and to react 
to them, thus keeping the discussion alive.!20 

In the preface to his grammar, addressed to his pupils, Bosquet tries to con- 
vince his clientele that he taught them a ‘decent and not corrupted spelling'!?! 
This decent spelling, to him, was the traditional, moderately etymological or- 
thography: ‘more common and simple spelling, and that, which we hold from 
our fathers since ancient times'!?? Bosquet, who made a living teaching French, 
seems to want to make clear that the language as he instructed it was com- 
monly used in France. This spelling thus perfectly suited people who relied on 
that language for commercial purposes and needed to present themselves as 
respectable and knowledgeable to their French contacts. Moreover, by refer- 
ring to the francophone forefathers of the region of Hainaut, he appealed to 
emotions surrounding the concept of the fatherland. At the same time, this 
reference to an era long gone undermines complaints about the swiftly chang- 
ing nature of the vernaculars. 

Bosquet repeatedly criticizes the proliferation of different views on French 
spelling, but he assures his pupils that he is aware of all of them, so he can 
teach them the very best rules. He spends a large part of his preface on this 
point, suggesting that he expected his customers to be aware of the existence 
of the debates. Indeed, Bosquet added an overview of frequently asked ques- 
tions regarding French spelling to his treatise. It discusses several rules that 


117 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 234—235. 

118 Bosquet, Elemens ou institutions de la langue frangoise (1586) (2005), 12. 

119 ‘plus un ouvrage de praticien que de théoricien’ Bosquet, Elemens ou institutions de la 
langue frangoise (1586) (2005), 17. 

120 ‘employer quelques heures, à lire leurs controuerses’. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la 
langve Francoise (1586), sig. *5r. 

121 ‘orthographie decente, & non corrompue’. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve 
Francoise (1586), sig. *5r. 

122 ‘orthographe plus commune, & simple, & telle, que nous tenons de noz peres de toute 
ancienneté’. Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve Francoise (1586), sig. “sr. 
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were contested during the quarrels, such as the spelling of the verb ‘savoir’ 
(‘to know’) as either ‘sapvoir’ or 'scavoir*!?? Bosquet also mentions French poet 
Pierre de Ronsard's preference for ‘K instead of ‘c’. The schoolmaster explains 
that ‘K’ was used widely in Dutch and German, but he does not support its use 
in French 194 

Bosquet both demonstrates his knowledge of the French debates and links 
it to other languages through comparison, showing the importance of mul- 
tilingualism. Haschaert's, Bosquet's, and Meurier's orthographical works also 
matter because they make clear that the issues concerning French were dis- 
cussed outside France, and in the latter two cases even after the time limit 
that is traditionally set for those debates. The orthographical quarrel regarding 
French was not confined to narrow geographical and temporal borders. 


3.2 Innovating Dutch Spelling 
Arguments that had been put forward in the querelle on French spelling were 
also adapted to the Dutch case. The debates on Dutch orthography were 
marked by comparison between French and Dutch, and conscious delibera- 
tion on what might or might not be useful for the Dutch language. Not sur- 
prisingly, most of the early orthographers of Dutch were schoolmasters, and 
several among them were teachers of French who could read the French mate- 
rial and were trained in comparing the two languages.125 

It was a schoolmaster, Christiaen van Varenbraken, who in the 1530s had 
already written what is now known as the oldest treatise on the spelling of the 
Dutch language.!?6 It is part of a manuscript on the liberal arts. Nevertheless, 
Van Varenbraken's text does not tie in with the quarrels in France that started 
around the same time, and it does not seem to have sparked a lively discus- 


123 Etymologists did not agree whether this word had been derived from the Latin word ‘sa- 
pere’ or from ‘scire’. Bosquet argues that the ‘scire’ supporters are right and thus proposes 
'scavoir' rather than ‘sapvoir’ as the correct spelling. Historical linguists later determined 
the verb had been derived from ‘sapere’. Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 102. 

124 Bosquet, Elemens ov institvtions de la langve Francoise (1586), 28-29. 

125 Geert Dibbets has established a list of known orthographical works written before 1613. 
Six of the eleven treatises he mentions were written by schoolmasters: Joos Lambrecht, 
Anthoni Smyters, David Mostart, Jacob van der Schuere, Pieter de Berd, and Adriaen 
vander Gucht. Dibbets, ‘Anthoni Smyters’. See also: G. R. W. Dibbets, ‘Dutch Philology 
in the 16th and 17th Century’. In J. Noordegraaf, K. Versteegh, & Konrad Koerner (Eds.), 
The History of Linguistics in the Low Countries (Amsterdam & Philadelphia: Benjamins, 
1992), 46. 

126 W.L.Braekman, 'Twee nieuwe traktaten uit de vroege zestiende eeuw over de Nederlandse 
spelling: Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- 
en Letterkunde, 2 (1978). 
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sion itself. By the middle of the century, the growing fascination with language 
created the right conditions for debate. In 1550, schoolmaster-printer Joos 
Lambrecht published his Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, strongly inspired by the 
ideal of a reformed, phonemic writing that was at that time still defended in 
France. Lambrecht's innovative proposals for Dutch spelling were sure to trig- 
ger a response. 

Lambrecht wished to propose a new orthographic system for Dutch, in 
which every sound could be represented by only one sign, and vice versa. He 
thus, in a way, attempted to formulate universal rules for the spelling of Dutch.!?? 
In practice, however, Lambrecht realized that every speaker of the language 
pronounced specific sounds differently. He proposed that everyone should 
write as they spoke: 


Not that it is my opinion or insight, that Hollanders or Brabanters should 
change their own pronunciation into the Flemish way, or the Flemish and 
Frisians change theirs into the Brabantine or Hollandic pronunciation. 
Rather, that everyone may write those vocables or syllables, as he uses in 
his mother tongue, with the necessary letters. 


Niet dat mijn meanijnghe of verstand zy, dat de Hollanders, of Brábanters 
haar eighen manieren van uutsprake, op de Vlaamsche wíze, of de 
Vlámijnghen ende Vriezen haar pronunciacie, op de Brábantsche, of 
Hollandsche uutsprake veranderen zullen: maar dat elc in tsine zulke ter- 
men of silleben van spráken, als hy in zijnder moeder tálen ghebruukt, de 
zelue déghelic, ende met zulken letters alsser toe dienen, spellen magh.!28 


Lambrecht does not aim to dissolve dialectal variation. He wants to preserve 
it both in speech and in writing, but with the help of clear rules about the link 
between sound and sign. 

As becomes clear in this passage, Lambrecht expanded the existing set of 
letters and signs. While he does not referto his French sources of inspiration ex- 
plicitly, his use of the e to represent the schwa or e muet seems to indicate that 
he must have known the work of Peletier du Mans, as it is unlikely that he came 
up with the same solution independently of Peletier. In 1928 Paul de Keyser 
had already studied Lambrecht's sources and listed Peletier. Nevertheless, De 


127 For a discussion of Lambrecht's proposals, see: J. Taeldeman, ‘Joas Lambrechts 
Nederlandsche Spellijnghe (1550) als spiegel van het (Laat-)Middelgentse vokaalsysteem’. 
Naamkunde, 17, (1985); Dibbets, ‘Lambrechts Néderlandsche Spellijnghe’, 15-19. 

128 Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sig. A2v. 
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Keyser and the later students of Lambrecht, J. Taeldeman and Geert Dibbets, 
did not reflect on the interesting chronology present in this seemingly straight- 
forward case of influence. Although Peletier's Dialogue De l'Ortografe contains 
a privilege for the year 1547, it was not printed until 1550, the same year in 
which Lambrecht printed his Néderlandsche Spellijnghe.?? It seems that some- 
how, Lambrecht had learned about the contents of the Dialogue immediately 
after or even before their publication. This suggests that he followed the que- 
relle closely and might have read the Dialogue in manuscript form or conversed 
with either Peletier himself or someone familiar with his work. 

Lambrecht's elaborate use of the accent grave and accent aigu and the fact 
that he proposes the sign 'e' with cedilla for 'ae' might indicate that he also 
knew Meigret's Tretté de la grammere frangoeze, which also saw the light of day 
in 1550, or one of Tory's or Meigret's earlier texts on accents (1529 and 1542).130 
Lambrecht was not behind on the French debates; he was right on top of them. 
The quarrels on French and Dutch spelling were so closely related for this 
schoolmaster-printer that it is virtually impossible to separate them. 

For the parts on punctuation, Lambrecht used Étienne Dolet's 1540 treatise 
on translation and punctuation marks}?! Lambrecht follows the exact order 
in which Dolet discusses the different punctuation marks. Moreover, the 
Néderlandsche Spellijnghe gives almostliteral translations of certain passages.!?? 
While Lambrecht adapted and improved the French proposals for letters and 
accents thoroughly for the Dutch case, for punctuation such changes were ap- 
parently not essential. 

Finally, it is relevant to remark that Lambrecht, like his colleague Tory in 
France in the 1530s, was aware of the difficulties posed by the use of ‘i’ and ^ 
and ‘u’ and ‘v’183 In his spelling treatise Lambrecht introduced a dot under- 
neath ‘i’ and ‘u’ when they are used as consonants [Figure 6].19* His Naembouck, 
published four years earlier, in 1546, seems to be the first printed book in 


129 De Keyser mentions these dates in a footnote but does not reflect on them further. There 
does not seem to be a lost earlier edition, as Peletier writes in the 1555 edition that he 
wanted to ‘put it on display a second time, making the 1550 edition the first one. ‘le metre 
an vue pour la seconde foes’. J. Peletier du Mans, Dialogve de l'Ortografe e Prononciacion 
Frangoese, departi an deus Liures (Lyon: Jean de Tournes, 1555), sig. i8r; P. De Keyser, ‘De 
bronnen van Joos Lambrechts Nederlandsche Spellijnghe. Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire. Belgisch tijdschrift voor philologie en geschiedenis, 7, 4 (1928), 1355n3. 

130 Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sigs. A7r-A8r, B3v; De Keyser, ‘De bronnen van 
Joos Lambrechts Nederlandsche Spellijnghe’, 1354. 

131 Dolet, La maniere de bien tradvire. 

132 De Keyser, ‘De bronnen van Joos Lambrechts Nederlandsche Spellijnghe". 

133 Baddeley, L'Orthographe française, 36. 

134 Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sig. Apr. 
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Lé veh capitéten tot rj. toe te toten: Lu ` 9p. 
|gwwma.b.c.d.e.f.g.i.l.m. | Sat éde/of voais 
el overe eters: ede welke mé 

i itzm.o'. pe ger. ftt. ou cx? zg ghean fillebe noch woor / op sijn 

| | A E: dite, Fs si éme lé techt (prit en magh noch en cd ia’ 

Le ie et onmes catt bucále'allean./ maakt 3ótíjbs cá 

pee A.-BIC.D.E.F.G.l- D. M. fillebe’ of woord :zoamen hiet naar 
MEN. OPO. E S.T.V.X.Z. | noch beuinden sal enpestjti nézet" $t- 


naemen nod birg HIII TOP fintat 
€ Dor cót bat Lil noch basch [ser viera i aset ie En mie sr GG 


somtijds 
MO ras females ss gd id 


1 De ati eng mone in 1 ph pet erte be UST! aon 

- haareighen tate pende seg per es 

en y Datt ghed letter en es maar feel soe: eom | 
Chet rd teaké ban uutlja- digh banmaaklel/ tetwéter ald? b/ vto 
femijnghen. ‘albus cá ond 


X. t 
Danchebt lieue meaftetmu wil :te5ijn:enbe prier, 
LE ic wel wétë in peus foozté ae alffe albus taan to / of aldus uu / 30 DE 
fcd | uns 
landers ghebrúke ghedcald werde. rates enbe whoato alten See cum 


Ear rers 

n ttvca Doten te wéten in vos can elichtonderltheaden van ën: 
ciles, ende ear re A ben b hoafbletters/ De CIE fonan ni si 
L. caconbetteakenébe metean SS 
@ Wat zijn vocâtes $ abus J U wu. gheven 


FIGURE 6 Lambrecht's remarks on ‘i’ and jj; and on ‘u’ and ‘v’ in the Néderlandsche 
Spellijnghe 


Dutch which distinguishes ‘u’ and 'v*!35 This distinction is also maintained in 
the French words in the dictionary, through which Lambrecht simultaneously 
placed himself within the debates on French orthography. 

After Lambrecht's treatise, no French schoolmasters published on Dutch 
spelling for over half a century, but in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century there was a sudden surge in interest in the topic. In 1612, Jacob van 
der Schuere issued his treatise on Dutch orthography. Like Lambrecht, whose 
work he surely must have known—although he does not mention him— 
Van der Schuere proposed a reformed spelling of Dutch that was inspired by 
French defences of phonemic spelling. He does not follow all of Lambrecht's 
proposals, however. Van der Schuere supports a uniform spelling, regardless 
of one's dialect.!?6 Importantly, the only spelling debater explicitly mentioned 
by Van der Schuere is Pléiade poet Pierre de Ronsard. Rather than referring to 
a source on Dutch spelling, he alludes to the French discussions through this 


135 Lambrecht, Naembouck, sig. A2v; Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 77. 
136 Dibbets, ‘Anthoni Smyters 107. 
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poet. Ronsard is usually seen, by students of the French querelle, as a disciple of 
Meigret, who himself is not mentioned by Van der Schuere.!?7 

In the preface to his treatise, Van der Schuere quotes a passage from 
Ronsard's Abbrege de l'art poétique Frangois (1565) that summarizes the poet's 
main viewpoints on spelling. The most important element is that all super- 
fluous letters should be avoided. Van der Schuere explains that speakers of 
Dutch are quick to criticize unpronounced letters in French writing, which 
suggests that French spelling was widely discussed by speakers of Dutch. They 
fail, however, to see the log in their own eye, that is, the superfluous letters in 
Dutch.!38 This line of thought incites Van der Schuere to apply reformed spell- 
ing in Dutch. 

Van der Schuere is particularly determined to reject all redundant letters, 
such as the combinations ‘ck’ and ‘gh’, which should be replaced by 'k' and 
'g.13? Following Ronsard's use of the accent aigu, Van der Schuere distinguish- 
es e from ‘ee’ and ‘é.#0 Like Ronsard, who followed Meigret in this respect, 
Van der Schuere uses ‘v’ and ‘j’ for the consonants and ‘i’ and 'u' for the vowels.!^! 
Although no direct links can be found between Van der Schuere's treatise 
and Meigret, it is possible that the schoolmaster knew his works as well as 
Ronsard's.4? 

In the year following Van der Schuere's publication, another teacher of 
French, Anthoni Smyters, felt obliged to react to the proposals concerning 
his native tongue. His reason for this was that 'they create such confusion for 
the instructors of the youth, that we could not [...] refrain from speaking our 
thoughts about this.^? The phonemic ideal is, in Smyters's opinion, unreach- 


137 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance; Baddeley, L'Orthographe 
française. 

138 Van der Schuere, Nederduydsche spellinge, 4. 

139 The ‘P had probably been added to the ‘g’ in early Dutch writings in order to distinguish 
the Dutch letter ‘g, pronounced [x], from the French ‘g, pronounced [3]. Willemyns, 
Dutch, 71. 

140 Van der Schuere, Nederduydsche spellinge, 5-6, 33. 

141 Van der Schuere, Nederduydsche spellinge, 22-23, 29. 

142 Van der Schuere, Nederduydsche spellinge, xiv; Dibbets, ‘Dutch Philology’, 40-41. 

143 ‘daer mede (de instrueerders der Ioncheyt) sulcken vverringe toebrengen, dat vvy 
niet nalaten en connen [...] ons gevoelen daer van te seggen’. A. Smyters, Schryf Kunst 
Boeck Daerinne gheleert worden Velerleye Nederlandtsche, Italiaensche, Spaensche ende 
Hooghduytsche handtgheschriften. Met fondamentele onderrichtinghe, hoe men aller- 
hande Zendtbrieven die Lieden van middelen Staet ende sonderlinghe de Coopliden die- 
nende, sal leeren dichten ende ordenttyck byschrift stellen (Amsterdam: Henric Meurs, 
1613), 4. The confusion mentioned by Smyters becomes particularly clear in dictionaries 
of the time, which were often made and used by schoolmasters. Many of them felt the 
need to warn readers about spelling or to redirect them in cases where words could be 
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able because of the dialectal variety within the Dutch speech community. 
Smyters's reference to other schoolmasters suggests once again that these is- 
sues were discussed much more widely than the written and printed traces 
reveal, especially in educational circles. 

Smyters called on his fellow debaters to make use of the example of the 
French discussions, where after years of experiments with phonemic spelling, 
the traditional orthography had been restored. According to Smyters this had 
so much impact ‘that now in all of France, one uniform orthography is used"!^^ 
He calls on debaters of Dutch to benefit from the French case and not to try to 
reinvent this wheel, which would not even work anyway. 

To support his call for a traditional spelling, Smyters uses arguments that 
are similar to those used by the defenders of such orthography for French. Like 
Haschaert decades earlier, he points out the importance of stability, and thus 
of maintaining the existing rules rather than changing them." He refutes, fur- 
thermore, the argument of learnability: ‘this innovation does not benefit us, 
our neighbours, or strangers who wish to learn the Dutch tongue’.*6 Whereas 
the supporters of phonemic spelling claimed that it was easier to learn the 
rules of writing if sound and sign were connected, Smyters claimed that there 
were no good reasons to adopt the phonemic style, 'as is demonstrated by the 
fact that the new French orthographic treatises died before their authors’147 

Smyters clearly wishes to incorporate the experiences and arguments from 
the French debates into the discussions on the Dutch language, using them as 
a source of inspiration to further discussions on his mother tongue. He also 
adopts the French language as a medium for reflecting on Dutch and for dis- 
ambiguation. The following example serves to illustrate this: *with the word 


spelled differently, such as words starting with ‘ph’ or P. See, for example: M. Sasbout, 
Dictionnaire francois flameng tresample et copievx, avquel on trouuera vn nombre infini de 
termes & dictions, plus quen ceux qui jusques à present sont sortis en lumiere. Derechef cor- 
rigé & augmenté plus de deux mille dictions. Auec vn Traicté singulier de la Nauigation, 
Venerie, & Fauconnerie, approprié à la langue Flamengue (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberge, 
1583); Mellema, Dictionaire ou promptvaire Flameng-Francoys; Smyters, Epitheta (1620), 
sig. ?8r. 

144 ‘dat men nu gheheel Vrancrijck door, eene eenparighe Orthographie siet ghebruycken’. 
Smyters, Schryf Kunst Boeck, 9. 

145 Smyters, Schryf Kunst Boeck, 7. 

146 ‘soomen metde nieuvvicheydt gheen voordeel en doet, voor ons selfs, voor onse nabueren 
ende voor de vremdelinghen, die de Nederduytsche sprake begeiren te leeren’. Smyters, 
Schryf Kunst Boeck, 9-10. 

147 ‘ghelijck de hervarentheydt ghetuyght, dat der nieuvver Franse Orthographien Boecken, 
voor hare Autheuren ghestorven zijn. Smyters, Schryf Kunst Boeck, 10. 
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Goudt, whether de l'or [gold] is meant, or bon [good]-!^9 This passage com- 
ments on the letter combination ‘ou’, which could be pronounced in two ways. 
French becomes a metalanguage, allowing Smyters to speak about Dutch. 

Clearly, the role played by schoolmasters in the discussions on Dutch spell- 
ing cannot be ignored. These orthoepists kept the legacies of French spelling 
debaters alive through the adaptation of their ideas to the Dutch cause. They 
were not simply influenced and inspired by the French quarrels, they actively 
reflected on ways to apply carefully selected elements to Dutch. A final remark- 
able element concerns the frequent references of Dutch authors to Ronsard 
instead of to Louis Meigret, who is now considered to have been the most 
prominent spelling debater. Could it be that schoolmasters preferred to men- 
tion him rather than Meigret because of the literary prestige of his poetry, 
or was it because of a possible negative reputation of Meigret as having lost 
the discussion? The visibility of Ronsard within the Dutch spelling debates 
demands a reconsideration of the French source material. Indeed, studying 
discussions on Dutch spelling can reveal new information about the French 
quarrels, not just the other way around. 


3.3 Heyns's Exceptional Grammar 

Various masters of French schools, such as Meurier and De Vivre, published 
grammars of the French language. They contain little explicit reflection on the 
structure of the language.*° They have been studied by historians of French 
grammaticography, who situated them among other grammar books of French 
and who thus took an important step by incorporating texts from within and 
outside France in their studies.5? The value of these school grammars lies in 


148 ‘met het vvoordeken Goudt, oftmen de l'or, ofte bon meyndt. Smyters, Schryf Kunst Boeck, 5. 

149 In Meurier' case, this apparent lack of reflection is perhaps caused by the fact that the 
only known surviving copy of his grammar misses two crucial pages from the dedica- 
tion. Pierre Swiggers observed that the number of second-language grammars printed 
in the sixteenth-century Low Countries was remarkably low compared to the number of 
dictionaries. Meurier, La grammaire frangoise (1557); G. de Vivre, Grammaire Frangoise, 
tovchant la lecture, Declinaisons des Noms, et Coniugaisons des Verbe [...]. Frantzósische 
Grammatica. Wie man die Sprach soll lehren lesen und schreiben, Die Nomina Declineren, 
und die Verba Coniugeren |... | (Cologne: Maternus Cholinus, 1566); G. de Vivre, Grammaire 
frangoise (1566) suivie de Briefve Institution de la langue frangoise expliquée en aleman 
(1568) (B. Hébert, Ed.) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2006); Meurier, La grammaire frangoise 
(2005); Swiggers, ‘Capitalizing Multilingual Competence’, 58—59. See also: P. Swiggers, 
‘Regards sur l'histoire de l'enseignement du français aux Pays-Bas (XVI*-XVII* siècles). 
Documents pour l'histoire du frangais langue étrangére ou seconde, 5o, (2013). 

150 DeClercq, La Grammaire françoise (1557) de Gabriel Meurier'; G. Holtus, ‘Gérard du Vivier: 
Grammaire frangoise (1566). In J. De Clercq, N. Lioce, & P. Swiggers (Eds.), Grammaire et 
enseignement du français, 1500-1700 (Leuven: Peeters, 2000); P. Swiggers, ‘Au nom du nom : 
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the fact that they adopted elements from texts produced in France and in- 
troduced them in the Low Countries. This is also true for Peeter Heyns's Cort 
ondervvijs (1571), which presents the French grammar in eight different parts. 
However, Geert Dibbets showed the importance of this text in the history of 
Dutch, after which it received ample attention from historians of that lan- 
guage, such as Els Ruijsendaal and Nicoline van der Sijs, who further contextu- 
alized the Cort ondervvijs. 

Ruijsendaal has described the Cort ondervvijs as an integrated grammar 
book, referring to the fact that it illustrates the rules it proposes with exam- 
ples of sentences.*! Dibbets has shown how every rule Heyns formulated and 
illustrated for French is also exemplified for Dutch, as the schoolmaster pro- 
vides translations of his examples.!52 In the following citation, Heyns thus 
gives the nominative, genitive, and dative forms of the name Jacob in both 
French and Dutch: 


Nomi. Iaques. Jacob. 
Geni. De Iaques. Jacobs. 
Datif. A Iaques. Jacoben.!53 


The format of explained grammatical rules illustrated by Dutch examples 
makes this French-language grammar book simultaneously a description 
of the Dutch vernacular. Nicoline van der Sijs has called the first edition of 
1571 the oldest printed grammar book of the Dutch language, although not in 
intention./5* Heyns himself does not even reflect on the fact that no grammar 
had been written for Dutch. 

Geert Dibbets has traced the main concepts and ideas on which Heyns 
based his grammar back to treatises on the French language by Louis Meigret, 
Robert Estienne, and Jean Garnier. Through his integrated grammar, Heyns in- 
troduced some of these French grammarians' ideas into the Low Countries. 
He thus repeats Garnier's reflections on words that only exist in singular form, 
such as ‘la chair’ (‘the flesh’).155 He later added ideas of authors from the Low 


langage, grammaire et réalité au XVIe siècle’ Le français préclassique, 16, (2014). See also: 
P. Swiggers & J. De Clercq, ‘Franse grammatica en taalonderwijs in de "Lage Landen” tij- 
dens de zestiende en zeventiende eeuw’. Meesterwerk, 4, (1995). 

151 E. Ruijsendaal, ‘1598-1998: De grammaticus Peeter Heyns herdacht. Meesterwerk, 14, 
(1999), 26; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 413. 

152 Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns' Cort onderwijs’; Dibbets, ‘Une grammaire importante. 

153 Heyns, Cort onderwijs (1605), sig. B5v. 

154 Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 413; Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 87. 

155 Heyns, Cort onderwijs (1605), sig. Brv. 
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Countries. Several reeditions of the Cort ondervvijs must have been printed 
after 1571, but only versions from 1591 and 1605 seem to have survived, the for- 
mer of which has recently been rediscovered.56 Dibbets has demonstrated 
that this later edition was inspired by the Twe-spraack, while maintaining the 
earlier French influences.!57 

Vice versa, the author(s) of the Twe-spraack must have known the contents 
of the Cort ondervvijs, as the former work quotes several verse lines from a lau- 
datory poem inserted into Heyns's grammar.!58 Heyns certainly did not operate 
ina vacuum in the Low Countries. His work has been shown to have influenced 
publications on the Dutch vernacular by later language debaters Anthonis de 
Hubert, Christiaen van Heule, Samuel Ampzing, and Petrus Montanus. Traces 
have also been found in schoolmaster Jacob van der Schuere's treatise on 
orthography./5? 

Whether Heyns also influenced later French grammars has not yet been 
studied. Geert Dibbets and Els Ruijsendaal have skilfully examined French and 
Dutch influences on the text, and the way the grammar itself influenced other 
Dutch texts.!6° As the Cort ondervvijs is first and foremost a grammar of French, 
it might also be worthwhile to study the ways in which this work influenced 
later French works. Heyns's grammar is only one in an array of sources that 
concern the French tongue but have been produced outside of France, and 
that deserve to be studied by historical linguists in that context, too. 


4 Teaching Purity and Eloquence 


Many schoolmasters' contributions to the early modern reflections on French 
and Dutch have been unjustly neglected by historians of both languages. One 
aspect, on the contrary, has been exaggerated. French schools have been de- 
scribed as important sources of French loanwords entering the Dutch tongue.!6! 
However, rather than defending themselves against supposed accusations con- 


156 A copy of the 1591 edition, which was printed in Delft, has been found in the 
Forschungsbibliothek Gotha by the author of this book. Heyns, Cort onderwys (1591). 

157 Dibbets, Peeter Heyns’ Cort onderwijs’), 97-99. 

158 Indeed, Spiegel himself wrote a poem for one of the editions of the Cort ondervvijs. Twe- 
spraack, 103; Dibbets, Twe-spraack, 341; Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns: “een ghespraecksaem 
man, van goede gheleertheydt”, 12-13. 

159 Dibbets, ‘Peeter Heyns' Cort onderwijs, 103-105; Ruijsendaal, ‘De grammaticus Peeter 
Heyns herdacht’ 27. 

160 Dibbets, ‘Une grammaire importante’; Heyns, Cort onderwijs (2006). 

161 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 1. See also: Van der Sijs, Taal als mensen- 
werk, 583. 
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cerning their use of loanwords, schoolmasters used eloquence and richness of 
vocabulary as their selling points. In this lieu in which good-quality language 
was for sale, purity was not what won the hearts of the customers. Eloquence 
did. Otherwise, an opportunist like Peeter Heyns would certainly have used his 
reputation as an infrequent user of loanwords to promote his schoolbooks and 
his school, which saw various periods of financial hardship.!6? 

The established methods for training the skill of eloquence were, in the spir- 
it of the time, multilingual. Through often bilingual dictionaries and other col- 
lections of language phenomena, students compared languages and figures of 
speech to broaden their vocabulary. They further practised their skills through 
translation, the primary tool for language learning in early modern Europe. 
In dictionaries and translation manuals, schoolmasters could really promote 
their language materials, using the marketing catchphrases copia and varietas 
rather than puritas. 


44 Trivial Loanwords 
Heyns's Cort ondervvijs has received attention from historians of the Dutch lan- 
guage not only for its importance for Dutch grammar, but also for matters of 
vocabulary. Heyns created translations for most of the French and Latin gram- 
matical terms he used in the 1571 edition, and even more in the 1605 version. 
Indeed, in the latter edition almost all French terminology is provided with 
a Dutch translation, such as ‘Voor-setsel’ for ‘Preposition’ (‘preposition’) and 
'inworp' for ‘jnterjection’ ('interjection")./6? Heyns was among the first to intro- 
duce these learned neologisms in his mother tongue.!6^ Nevertheless, he does 
not exploit this feature in the liminary texts. The only time he explicitly writes 
about loanwords in the whole of his extant oeuvre is in the 1605 re-edition of 
his Cort ondervvijs. In the preface, he states without further comment that he 
had decided to ‘take up the pen once more [...] to translate the learned terms 
more clearly into Dutch jop 

In general, references to loanwords and purity are remarkably rare in 
sixteenth-century schoolbooks for French and Dutch language instruction, 
and most remarks that are made on the topic are superficial. The only teacher 
who devoted an entire poem to the topic of purity in a schoolbook is Anthoni 


162 On the ways in which Heyns presented himself and his school in his publications in order 
to establish a good reputation, see: Van de Haar, ‘Beyond Nostalgia’. 

163 Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. GAN. 

164 De Clercq, ‘Gabriel Meurier, een XVI*-eeuws pedagoog en grammaticus in Antwerpen; 
37; Ruijsendaal, De grammaticus Peeter Heyns herdacht, 26—27. 

165 ‘noch een mael de penne in de handt nemen, [...] om de Const-woorden wat duydelijcker 
te verduytschen’. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. A2v. 
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Smyters, in a 1595 Dutch translation of a French fable book to which Heyns had 
contributed. However, this poem was dedicated not to colleagues or to his cli- 
entele of students, but to ‘the lovers of rhetoric’, that is, the fellow rhetoricians 
of this schoolmaster-poet./6 In his Epitheta, too, Smyters only mentions lin- 
guistic purity when he describes the efforts that ‘our Dutch rhetoricians' have 
done for the construction of the Dutch tongue.!67 

Gabriel Meurier, not dissimilarly to Heyns, never claimed to avoid bor- 
rowings in his schoolbooks. It was not until after he died that his colleague 
Christiaan Offermans stated in a reedition of one of his books that the work 
was useful to ‘teach pure French to the youth'!6? And even here, it is important 
to place a critical note. Offermans does not explicitly refer to loanwords, and it 
cannot uncritically be assumed that his use of the term 'pure' indeed refers to 
borrowing. In this context, it might just as well mean 'proper' French in a more 
general sense. 

Showing himself to be aware of the language debates, Offermans goes on 
to discuss the Amsterdam chamber of rhetoric De Eglentier, as well as Marnix, 
who is described as ‘one of the first among the excellent thinkers in his knowl- 
edge of multiple languages'!6? They are applauded for their attempts ‘to bring 
Dutch back to its ancient perfection"! This nostalgic description of the 
Dutch language strongly suggests an allusion to Becanus, with whose works 
Offermans, as Heyns's son-in-law and successor, would certainly have been 
familiar. 

Both Marnix and De Eglentier are symbols of the pursuit of a pure Dutch 
language. Nevertheless, Offermans's elaborate reference to their works does 
not serve a discussion on loanwords. They concern a different matter, namely 
the use of ‘du’ rather than ‘ghy’ to refer to the second-person singular, which 


166 ‘de liefhebbers der Rhetorijke. A. Smyters, Esopvs Fabelen. In rijm ghestelt door Anthoni 
Smyters. Waer by gevoeght zijn sommighe stichtelijcke veerskens, van H. Guy du Faur, Heere 
van Pybrac Raetsheere des konincx van Vrancrijc (Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 1604), 
sig. Am This work is a translation of: Les fables d/Esope, et d'autres en rithme Françoise 
(Haarlem: Gillis Rooman for Zacharias Heyns, 1595). P. J. Smith, Het schouwtoneel der die- 
ren: Embleemfabels in de Nederlanden (1567—ca. 1670) (Hilversum: Verloren, 2006), 37-38; 
P. J. Smith, Dispositio: Problematic Ordering in French Renaissance Literature (Leiden & 
Boston: Brill, 2007), 154-158. 

167 ‘onse Nederlandtsche Redenrijckers' Smyters, Epitheta (1620), sig. ?2v. 

168 ‘d'enseigner purement le François à la Ieunesse. Meurier & Offermans, Dialogve, sig. Aar. 

169 Tun des premiers entre les excellents en l'intelligence de plusieurs langues’. Meurier & 
Offermans, Dialogve, sig. Aar. 

170 ‘de ramener le Thyois à son ancienne perfection. Meurier & Offermans, Dialogve, sig. Aar. 
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was defended by both Marnix and De Eglentier 1 This passage is relevant be- 
cause it shows how well informed Offermans was of the debates on language. 
Offermans even claims, in the preface, that he discussed the matter regarding 
‘du’ with Heyns.!”* Moreover, Offermans's allusions to De Eglentier and Marnix 
show that their reputations as language debaters reached far beyond their 
opinion on loanwords. 

Two more points deserve to be mentioned with regard to the discussions on 
loanwords in educational environments. It must be emphasized that pursuit of 
a rich vocabulary and pursuit of purity are not mutually exclusive. Voices and 
opinions can be nuanced and complex and should not be reduced to black- 
and-white thinking. Moreover, discussions on loanwords in the Low Countries 
and by native speakers of Dutch did not necessarily concern Dutch alone, but 
can also pertain to the other vernacular of the region, French, or indeed an- 
other language altogether. 

These two points are illustrated by Gerard de Vivre, a friend and colleague 
of Heyns's who fled from Ghent to Cologne in the early 1560s. There, he wrote 
several French manuals for native speakers of German and Dutch, published 
in Cologne, Antwerp, and Paris, in which he frequently laments the state of his 
war-torn fatherland.” Like Heyns, De Vivre's case transcends linguistic and 
political borders because of his travels and use of various languages. 

In a 1569 book titled Synonymes, De Vivre explained his wish ‘to demon- 
strate the richness of the French language'!7^ By providing lists of synonyms 
for a great number of words, De Vivre shows the extensiveness of the French 
vocabulary. He hoped this would aid his teaching, as he complained in an- 
other schoolbook that no one had more difficulty learning French than the 
Germans, who apparently were not as famous as speakers of Dutch for their 
language skills.!”5 In the Dutch-French conversation manual in question, De 


171 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sigs. Aqv-As5r; Twe-spraack, 85-86; Dibbets, Twe- 
spraack, 462; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 468—469. 

172 ‘as I have heard multiple times from my father-in-law Peeter Heyns’. ‘selon que ay plu- 
sieurs fois entendu de mon beau pere M. P. Heyns’. Meurier & Offermans, Dialogve, sig. 
A2r. 

173 G. de Vivre, Synonymes, cest a dire plvsievrs propos, propres tant en escrivant qv'en par- 
lant, tirez quasi tous à vn mesme sens, pour monstrer la richesse de la langue Françoise |... ]. 
Synonyma. Das ist, ein versamlung viler wort eines gleichen verstandts und meinung, er- 
zeigend die Reichtumb der Franzosischer sprachen, gleich im schreiben als auch im lesen 
(Cologne: Heinrich von Aich, 1569), sigs. Av Aar: De Vivre, Lettres missives familieres, 38v. 

174 ‘pour monstrer la richesse de la langue Francoise’. De Vivre, Synonymes, fol. ır. 

175  DeVivre, Dovze dialogves, sig. Aar. On the other hand, the impenetratability of the German 
language itself was proverbial. Middle French knew the saying ‘only hearing German’, 
meaning not understanding anything. It was recorded by Francois Rabelais. 'n'y entendre 
que le hault Alemant. P. J. Smith, ‘Les langues de Panurge : une relecture’ In D. Desrosiers, 
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Vivre explained his wish to 'purify and facilitate' the French language for his 
students.!’6 It thus seems that this schoolmaster combines an attention to elo- 
quence with a rejection of loanwords. Here, too, however, it is not wholly cer- 
tain that 'purify' actually refers to borrowing, as it might also be interpreted as 
‘to simplify’ or ‘to improve’. 

One last example suffices to prove that the use of loanwords in French was 
unquestionably discussed in educational circles in the Low Countries. One 
year before De Vivre's Synonymes, a quadrilingual edition of Berlaimont's 
multilingual manual was printed in Antwerp that took part in the debates on 
French more directly. It states on its final page that 'scummers' are increasing- 
ly using Italianizing superlatives in French, such as 'benissime' (‘very good’) 
and ‘lourdissime’ (‘very heavy"). Through its use of the metaphor of scum 
and the reference to borrowing from Italian, this Antwerp manual displays 
a familiarity with the discussions on loanwords related to French. Henri 11 
Estienne's famous dialogue criticizing Italian loanwords was not published 
until a decade later, in 1578, which illustrates the timeliness of the remark in 
the Berlaimont book. 

In the extant language manuals, teachers of French did not feel the need to 
defend foreign language learning against people who feared that bilingualism 
might cause language mixing, because individuals with those beliefs seem to 
have simply been quite rare.!7? If they rejected loanwords in French or Dutch, 
it was not because this was appreciated by their clientele but because of their 
own views on language. The wider audience continued to value eloquence 
and copia. 


4.2 Dictionaries: Expanding and Correcting Vocabularies 
Interactive teaching methods existed to train transferable skills and improve 
students’ vocabulary and their knowledge of figures of speech and sayings that 


C. La Charité, C. Veilleux, & T. Vigliano (Eds.), Rabelais et l'hybridité des récits rabelaisiens. 
Études rabelaisiennes 56 (Geneva: Droz, 2017), 611. 

176 ‘purifier & faciliter. De Vivre, Dovze dialogves, sig. Aar. 

177 'ecumeurs. N. de Berlaimont, Dictionario coloqvios, o dialogos en qvatro lengvas, Flamenco, 
Frances, Espaiñol y Italiano {...]. Dictionnaire collogves, ov dialogves en qvatre Langues: 
Flamen, François, Espaignol, & Italien |...] (Antwerp: Jean Bellère, 1568), sig. Hhav. 

178 One schoolmaster, Jean Bosquet, a native speaker of French from Hainaut, did address a 
fear of contamination, but it concerned not lexical mixing but influence on pronuncia- 
tion, and not the connection between French and Dutch, but between French and Latin. 
According to Bosquet, two supporters of Latin had claimed that teaching French might 
impair the way in which children pronounced that classical language. Bosquet replied 
that his own pupils had no problems with their Latin pronunciation. Bosquet, Elemens ov 
institvtions de la langve Francoise (1586), sigs. *2-*3r. 
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could render their speech more copious and eloquent. In the words of school- 
master Jan van den Velde, sayings added 'grace' to one's language, resonating 
with the Europe-wide fashionability of this term.!? In a bilingual conversation 
manual written by Meurier and dedicated to Heyns, one of the girls proposes 
to practise eloquence: ‘Let everyone recite their proverb’. A classmate zealously 
replies: "Who does not deliver some saying shall not eat’180 Directly after din- 
ner, the girls in Meurier's dialogues test each other's French skills through a 
competition. The winner, speaking most elegantly, receives a beautiful wreath, 
while the loser is forced to wear a fool's cap. The girls challenge each other to 
find translations and synonyms for Dutch and French words, ending in word 
games and even the discussion of a French rebus.!?! Through play and compe- 
tition, children expanded their vocabulary and stock of useful phrases. 
Teachers made their pupils collect proverbs and maxims in order to con- 
struct a ready corpus of sayings from which they could delve to embellish 
their texts and speech.!8? This educational tool of the commonplace book has 
strong ties with the fashion of collecting language specimens.!5? Schoolbooks 
that were frequently used for eloquence exercises meant to enhance the spo- 
ken and written eloquence of children were the alphabetically ordered dic- 
tionary or the thematically ordered vocabulary book. These books were used 
as manuals, studied by pupils to learn new words.!?^ It is thus no coincidence 


179 ‘considering the grace and great ornament that the encounter of such short and senten- 
tious sayings brings to the language’. ‘veu la grace & grand ornement qu'apporte au lan- 
gage la rencontre de telles dictions tant brieves & sententieuses’ J. van den Velde, Bovqvet 
printanier, Contenant plusieurs belles Fleurs de diverses Sentences, recueillies és lardins 
des plus excellents Poétes, tant Anciens que Modernes (Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 
1613), sig. “Gr. 

180 ‘M. Dat een yeghelijc haer spreecwoort segghe. R. Wie niet en seyt eenige spreuke, die en 
sal niet eten’. ‘M. Que chacune recite son prouerbe. R. Qui ne recitera quelque sentence, 
ne mangera pas. Meurier, La gvirlande, fol. 39r. 

181 Meurier discusses the French rebus ‘G a; that is ‘G grand, a petit’ (‘big G, small a’), meaning 
Jai grand appétit’ (‘Iam very hungry’). This rebus was also mentioned by Geoffroy Tory in 
his Champ flevry. Tory, Champ flevry, fol. 42r; Meurier, La gvirlande, fol. 43r. 

182 Schoolmaster and calligrapher Jan van den Velde, for instance, explains in a collection of 
maxims that he tasked his students with bringing a new saying to school every day. Van 
den Velde, Bovqvet printanier, sigs. *3v-*4r. See further: Meadow, Pieter Bruegel the Elder’s 
Netherlandish Proverbs, 56—57. 

183 For more information on the commonplace book as educational tool, see: A. Moss, Printed 
Commonplace-Books and the Structuring of Renaissance Thought (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1996); A. Blair, Too Much to Know: Managing Scholarly Information Before the 
Modern Age (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2010). 

184 Bierbach, ‘Wörterbücher, 141; R. McConchie, ‘Introduction. In R. McConchie (Ed.), 
Ashgate Critical Essays on Early English Lexicographers. Vol. 3. The Sixteenth Century 
(Famham: Ashgate, 2012), xvi. 
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that in such lexicographical texts, reflections on eloquence and loanwords are 
frequent. 

Thanks to the precious work of Frans Claes, the contours of the vast cor- 
pus of monolingual, bilingual, and multilingual word lists that were published 
in the Low Countries have been mapped.!55 The same is true for the ways in 
which they were influenced by dictionaries printed in France, such as those by 
the Estienne family, which was central to Claes's research. However, he did not 
go so far as to study the conception of language that they conveyed. 

The recent work of John Considine has given an important stimulus to re- 
search on early modern dictionaries, showing how they gave expression to the 
shared language heritage of European speech communities.$6 At the same 
time, Considine argues that the multilingual character of most dictionaries 
was essential for thinking about community building across language bound- 
aries by providing the possibility of discerning a shared corpus of concepts.!87 
He thus demonstrates both the inward-looking and outward-looking move- 
ments present in discussions on language, focusing on both the mother tongue 
and other languages. Studying the prefaces of early modern dictionaries in the 
Low Countries confirms this two-directional process proposed by Considine. 
They express a sense of pride in Dutch or French while showing an interest in 
links with other languages. Rejections of loanwords, moreover, are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, which was formed by appraisals of eloquence. 

The educational genre of the dictionary got involved in the debates when 
Joos Lambrecht published his Naembouck in 1546.!88 This text has been strong- 
ly connected to reflections on purity, as its title announces it to contain a list 


185 See, for instance: F. M. Claes, ‘Ontwikkeling van de Nederlandse lexicografie tot 1600’. 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 86, (1970); F. M. Claes, ‘De lexicografie 
in de zestiende eeuw’. In D. M. Bakker & G. R. W. Dibbets (Eds.), Geschiedenis van de 
Nederlandse taalkunde (Den Bosch: Malmberg, 1977); F. M. Claes, ‘Frans-Vlaamse lexi- 
cografen' De Franse Nederlanden. Les Pays-Bas français, 6, (1981); F. M. Claes, ‘Über die 
Verbreitung lexikographischer Werke in den Niederlanden und ihre wechselseitige [sic] 
Beziehungen mit dem Ausland bis zum Jahre 1600’. In A. Noordegraaf, K. Versteegh, 
& E.F.K. Koerner (Eds.), The History of Linguistics in the Low Countries. Studies in 
the History of the Language Sciences 64 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1992); Claes, 
"Vocabulaires et livres de conversation: See further: P. Swiggers & E. Zimont, ‘Dutch- 
French Bilingual Lexicography in the Early Modern Period: A Checklist of Sources’. 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, 25, (2015). See further: M. Lindemann, 
Die franzósischen Wórterbücher von den Anfüngen bis 1600: Entstehung und typologische 
Beschreibung (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1994). 

186 See: Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe; Considine, Academy Dictionaries. 

187 Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 288—313. 

188 On the structure of this text and its qualification as dictionary, see: P. Swiggers, ‘Le 
Naembouck (15461562) de Joos Lambrecht* Cahiers de Lexicologie, 91 (2007). 
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of ‘unscummed Flemish words'!?? Strangely enough, besides this term in the 
title, the book does not give any reflections on borrowing. The preface even 
contains several loanwords, such as 'distinccién' (‘differences’) and ‘affeccie’ 
(‘affection’).19° The use of the metaphor of scum reveals that Lambrecht was 
familiar with the debates on loanwords, but his own view was seemingly mod- 
erate. Since René Verdeyen's 1945 edition of the Naembouck, Lambrecht has 
too easily been placed among opponents of loanwords, despite the fact that his 
own practice shows a less clear picture.!?! 

While dictionaries by sixteenth-century schoolmasters rarely promote 
themselves on their title page as rejecting loanwords, references to richness 
and copia are commonplace. The tandem 'very rich and copious' is repeated 
over and over.?? Through these allusions to rhetorical notions, these dictionar- 
ies immediately appeal to the discussions on the question whether the vocabu- 
lary of the vernaculars was rich enough to communicate religious, scientific, or 
literary matters. They promise to allow their speakers to cultivate the rhetorical 
ideal of elegantia, writing in a pleasing and ornate style.!?3 

Dictionaries were also used as platforms to take part in the Europe-wide 
debates on the hierarchy and genealogy of language. This is illustrated by the 
works of the highly productive lexicographer Eduard Mellema, who was born 
in Leeuwarden and later taught French in Antwerp, Haarlem, and Leiden in 


189 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 17. 

190 Lambrecht, Naembouck, sig. A1v. 

191 For studies describing Lambrecht as opposing loanwords, see: R. Verdeyen, Het Naembouck 
van 1562: Tweede druk van het Nederlands-Frans woordenboek van Joos Lambrecht (Paris: 
Droz, 1945), cxi; Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 17; Van der Sijs, Taal als 
mensenwerk, 358—359. 

192 ‘tres ample et copieux’. These words are mentioned on the title pages of: M. Sasbout, 
Dictionaire flameng-francoys tres-ample et copieux, auquel on trouuera vn nombre presque 
infini de termes & dictions, plus qu'en ceux qui jusques à present sont sortiz en lumiere, auec 
plusieurs formes & manieres de parler tres elegantes (Antwerp: Jan 1 van Waesberghe, 
1576); M. Sasbout, Dictionaire francoys-flameng tresample et copievx, avqvel on trouuera vn 
nombre presque infini de termes & dictions, plus qu'en ceux qui jusques à present sont sortiz 
en lumiere, auec plusieurs forms & manieres de parler tres-elegantes (Antwerp: Jan 1 van 
Waesberghe, 1579); G. Verniers, Dictionaire francois-flamen, Tresample & Copieux (Ghent: 
Jean de Salenson, 1580); Mellema, Dictionaire ou promptvaire Flameng-Francoys; Mellema, 
Dictionaire francois-flamen. 

193 Mathias Sasbout, for instance, promises that his dictionary teaches ‘multiple very ele- 
gant ways of speaking’. ‘plusieurs formes & manieres de parler tres-elegantes' Sasbout, 
Dictionaire francoys-flameng (1579), sig. *1r. See also the title page of: Sasbout, Dictionaire 
flameng-francoys; E. E. L. Mellema, Dictionaire ov promptvaire francoys-flameng, tres- 
ample et tres-copieux: de nouveau composé, corrigé & enrichi presque d'une infinité 
de Vocables, Dictions, Sentences, Gnomes ou Phrases tres-elegantes & tres-necessaires 
(Rotterdam: Jan 11 van Waesberghe, 1592). 
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the final decades of the sixteenth century. Mellema produced various bilingual 
dictionaries containing French and Dutch. Contrary to Heyns, who was a fer- 
vent supporter of Dutch, in a 1591 Dutch-French dictionary Mellema defended 
French as being the best vernacular: 


[T]he very noble and very perfect French language, which has great affin- 
ity with Greek, but especially with Latin, and which in my opinion reigns 
and is used as the most common, the easiest, and even the most accom- 
plished of all those in the Christian world, after the three mentioned lan- 
guages [Hebrew, Latin, and Greek] (despite what Italian may think). 


[L]a tresnoble & tresparfaite langue Françoise, laquelle di-je apres les 
trois susdictes (maugré que m'en sçaura l'Italienne :) regne & s'vse pour 
la plus communne, la plus facile, voirela plus accomplie de toutes autres 
en la Chrestienté, laquelle a grande affinité avec la Grecque, mais surtout 
avec la Latine.1%4 


This citation shows that, rather than defending his Dutch or possibly Frisian 
mother tongue, Mellema praises French, while respecting the authority of the 
tres linguae sacrae, Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. 

It is clear that Mellema was not some unlearned French enthusiast. In the 
style of Becanus, with whose work it is very well possible he was familiar, he 
points out the learnability and low degree of difficulty of a language as a mark- 
er of its perfection. He further displays an awareness of the discussions on lan- 
guage in France, as he recognizes competition existed with Italian, which had a 
stronger claim on the languages’ shared Latin heritage because it had remained 
closer to it in form. Moreover, by pointing out the ‘great affinity’ between Greek 
and French, the schoolmaster shows himself conscious of treatises by Henri 11 
Estienne and others on the great similarities between the two tongues and the 
possible genealogical ties between them.!?5 Elsewhere, Mellema comments on 
the ‘fruitful richness’ and ‘rich structure’ of French, which ‘guides the secrets of 


194 Mellema, Dictionaire ou promptvaire Flameng-Francoys, sigs. Agv-Aar. 

195 Around 1565, Henri 11 Estienne published his Traicte de la conformité du language François 
auec le Grec, in which he pointed out to what extent French resembled Greek in both 
structure and vocabulary. While Estienne commented on the similarities and influence 
of Greek on French, others before and after him argued, on the basis of the resemblanc- 
es between the two languages, that there was a familial tie. The political and economic 
philosopher Jean Bodin and the humanist clergyman Joachim Périon, for example, tried 
to demonstrate that French had evolved out of Greek. For more information on early 
modern interest in the links between French and Greek, see: C. Schmitt, ‘Grakomane 
Sprachstreitschriften als Quelle für die französische Lexikographie’. In M. Höfler & 
H. Vernay (Eds.), Festschrift Kurt Baldinger zum 60. Geburtstag, 17 November 1979. Vol. 2 
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human reason’1%6 To Mellema, the essential point seems to be the richness of 
the French language, which makes it suitable to act as a medium for all aspects 
of ‘human reason; be they scholarly, religious, or other. 

Mellema's case can also be used to shed light on the loanword question. In 
1599, his printer Jan 11 van Waesberghe reissued his French-Dutch dictionary. A 
passage had been added to it about loanwords, probably by either Mellema or 
Van Waesberghe, warning that students should be aware that words borrowed 
from Latin and Italian were maintained in French. Rather than giving a value 
judgment on the practice of borrowing, the unknown author explains that 
most of these words are no longer in use. They have not been removed from 
the dictionary for a very practical reason: 'so that the youth is not left without 
help when they read somewhere these rare and unknown words and cannot 
find their meaning in their dictionary? The treatment of loanwords in this 
dictionary displays a pragmatism that was omnipresent in the discussions on 
borrowing, like in Coornhert's use of loanwords in cases where it suited him.198 
This case also matters for showing that the discussions on loanwords in the 
Low Countries concerned not only Dutch but also French as a target language. 

In an earlier example, loanwords were explicitly presented as a source of 
eloquence. The 1583 edition of a French-Dutch dictionary by Mathias Sasbout, 
who worked as a corrector for Plantin around that time, explains in a post- 
script that a preceding edition of the text had generated some complaints re- 
garding loanwords. The topic was, evidently, discussed in educational circles. 
Regardless of the criticism, in the new edition loanwords were maintained. 
Instead of giving the loanword's translation, the dictionary redirects the reader 
to its unborrowed French equivalent. The entry ‘Consul’ (‘consul’) thus tells 
the reader to look under ‘Dictateur’ (‘dictator’).!99 The reason for this decision 
is that ‘while searching from one entry to another, one learns to use different 
names for one and the same thing, which can be greatly useful when translat- 
ing or writing some text.200 Children using this dictionary thus automatically 
expanded their French vocabulary as they were redirected from one word 


(Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1979); Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 16-117; Cohen, ‘La Tour 
de Babel, 31; Metcalf, On Language Diversity, u9n22. 

196 ‘la faconde richesse’ ‘sa riche structure’. ‘guidant les secrets de la raison humaine. Mellema 
1592, sig. ?1v. 

197 ‘pour ne laisser la ieunesse en suspens, quand lisant quelque part ces mots rares & incog- 
neus n'en trouve pas l'interpretation en son Dictionnaire’. Mellema, Dictionaire francois- 
flamen, sig. A3r-Aav. 

198 See: Chapter 2.2. 

199 Sasbout, Dictionnaire francois flameng (1583), sig. F5r. 

200 ‘en cerchant [sic] d’vne diction à l'autre, on apprenne à nommer vne mesme chose en plu- 
sieurs sortes ` ce qui peut grandement seruir pour traduire ou composer quelque escrit’. 
Sasbout, Dictionnaire francois flameng (1583), sig. Ger 
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to another. Because of this method, their speech and writing could become 
marked by varietas and truly become ‘ample and copious’. Loanwords— again 
concerning the French language—were not dismissed by Sasbout, they were 
welcomed. 

It is thus clear that loanwords were not generally rejected. However, it is 
important not to fall into the same pitfall of generalization that marked previ- 
ous research by falsely pretending that loanwords were commonly approved. 
There was debate and disagreement, as well as nuance and pragmatism. An 
anonymous 1595 trilingual dictionary provides a counterexample to the above 
approvals of borrowing that should not be silenced. The preface explicitly dis- 
approves of ‘scummed words’ in Dutch.??! It does list words that are borrowed 
from French and Latin but, like Sasbout's dictionary, they redirect the reader to 
the approved Dutch form of the word in question. The entry Abandonneren; 
for example, sends its readers to Verlaten’ (“to abandon").2?? The preface pres- 
ents this as a corrective method, stimulating children to replace the loanwords 
with the promoted Dutch terms. 

Dictionaries made by teachers of French correct the image that loanwords 
were generally rejected, and that they were only discussed with regard to 
Dutch. They showcase the appreciation of eloquence and copia as well as the 
attention given to French by native speakers of Dutch, like Mellema. The lexi- 
cal heritage of both Dutch and French was appreciated, but this did not neces- 
sarily mean that influence from other languages was feared. 


4-3 Translating Style, Translation Styles 

Another method that was adopted by schoolmasters to train the rhetori- 
cal and lexical skills of their pupils was translation.2% By translating from 
one language into another and back again, children could expand their vo- 
cabulary and learn useful sentence structures. This practice supports Hendrik 
Laurensz. Spiegel's claim that, 'He who only speaks one language, speaks none 
well 209 Various bilingual schoolbooks in French and Dutch were published 


201 ‘gheschuymden woorden’. Trium linguarum dictionarivm Tevtonicae, Latinae, Gallicae 
(Franeker: Gillis van den Rade, 1595), sig. *2v. 

202 Trium linguarum dictionarivm, sig. *2v. 

203 For a discussion on the place of rhetoric in the early modern classroom, see: Wesley, 
'Rhetorical Delivery. On translation, see: Kibbee, For to Speke Frenche Trewely, 184; 
J.M. Pérez Fernández & E. Wilson-Lee, ‘Introduction’. In J. M. Pérez Fernández & 
E. Wilson-Lee (Eds.), Translation and the Book Trade in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2014), 14; Sumillera, ‘Language Manuals, 67; Coldiron, 
Printers without Borders, 260; Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 

204 ‘Die maar een taal wel kan, kan gheen taal wel vertolken’. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), 
sig. Agr. 
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in the sixteenth-century Low Countries, enabling the students to verify their 
translations.?°° Translations allowed students to improve their eloquence 
and second-language competence while stimulating language comparison. 
Moreover, the discussions on translation reached educational circles, as teach- 
ers debated the question of which method best suited books designed for 
school use: literal, word-for-word translation, or a more free sense-for-sense 
translation. 

A 1565 quadrilingual Berlaimont edition promotes itself by announcing on 
the title page that it has been 'structured exactly so that the four languages co- 
incide line per line’.2°° The parallel layout enabled the users of the book to eas- 
ily recognize the equivalent of each word in the other language. This method 
was also adopted by Glaude Luython, a schoolmaster from Valenciennes who 
taught French in Antwerp until his death in 1568.207 Luython created a bilin- 
gual edition of the life of Aesop, in which each page contains two columns: 
French on the left and Dutch on the right [Figure 7].208 As the schoolmaster 
explains in the preface, he has taken much care to make the two languages 
correspond horizontally 'so that every word and sentence, from one to anoth- 
er, always corresponds and synchronizes between two points’2% By using this 
perfectly equilibrated bilingual book, the students could make their Dutch and 


205 Examples of bilingual vocabulary books are: De Vivre, Dovze dialogves; Meurier, La gvir- 
lande. Bilingual prose texts are: G. Luython, La merueilleuse et ioyeuse vie de Esope |... |. 
Dat wonderlijck ende genuechlijck leuen van Esopus [...] (Antwerp: Gregorius de Bonte, 
1548); Dbeghintsele der Wijsheyt, sprekende van duechden ende onduechden. Mitsgaders de 
maniere om altijt wel ende wijsselijck te spreken. Le commencement de Sagesse, parlant des 
vertus & vices, Ensemble la maniere de tousiours bien & sagement parler (Antwerp: Jan 11 
van Ghelen, 1552); De historie vanden ouden Tobias; J. Florianus & C. Plantin, Reynaert de 
vos. Een seer ghenouchlicke ende vermakelicke historie: in Franchoyse ende neder Duytsch. 
Reynier le renard. Histoire tresioyeuse & recreatiue, en Frangois & bas Alleman (Antwerp: 
Christophe Plantin, 1566). 

206 ‘tellement mis en ordre, que lon peut accorder les quatre langues de reigle à reigle’. 
Berlaimont, Dictionaire, fol. 1r. 

207 R. Verdeyen, ‘Un recueil précieux d'éditions anversoises du XVI* siècle : Glaude Luython, 
le maître d'école de la paroisse de St.-André. De Gulden Passer, 2, (1924), 182-186; Claes, 
‘Frans-Vlaamse lexicografen; 97. 

208 Ontheuse of parallel texts for language education, see: G. Armstrong, ‘Coding Continental: 
Information Design in Sixteenth-Century English Vernacular Language Manuals and 
Translations’. Renaissance Studies, 29, 1 (2015), esp. 84. 

209 ‘ordonnee tellement, que chascun mot et sentence lune a lautre, tousiours entre deux 
pointz respondt et accorde/ gheordineert also, dat elck woort ende sentencie deene 
op dandere, altijts tusschen twee puncten respondeert ende accordeert. Luython, La 
merueilleuse et ioyeuse vie de Esope, sig. Aar. 
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de Efope, —— . ban fong, _ Fos. 
aller vers Ya ville € Efopele te gane nae de ftadt.Lnde Efopus ` 
print pat la main cle feiftaffeotr nam Dem bider bant cñ deden fitten 
foubs ong figuer / et Jup donna onder eenen vigeboom/eft gaf em | 
du pain et des berbes/enluppziât bzoot ende crupden/ hem b de. 
quil mageaft/et tira de leaue hoes, dat hp ate/ende track water toten ` 
du phps/et lup donna a boite: et putte/ende gaf hem te drinchen:cñ ` 
quant il eut beu et mange / tle als Dp had gedronché eñ get£/nam ` 
print pat la main/cleremiféenla bp hem bpd bant/eii fielden wed in» 
doicte voye / pour aller vers la Den rechten wecl)/om te gane nae . 
ville, Ue prebffre vopat la grande ffadt . De pricfter fiende de gtoote - 
beneuoléce Betz, loug fes mains goettwillich;vaxefop? hief 35 handé | 
au ciel/en piant Dieupoutlup, ten Nee God 9001 bem, 


CLalecondehittove ` d Detweeddehiltozte 
Comment —— = — wr, toe dat de e 
la Deeffe = ka <<< NS [A obdinne ` 

dbofpita- 5 & der gh ; 

dite donna ` tien 

a Efope le €fopus de 

bon de la bet 

langue, et to Jens - 
tommët íl be hoe 

fut vendu twas ro 

la pzemics de eetfie — 
te fors, ep, 


Sope tetoutna au labouta | seeders keerde totten werrke/ 
ge/1 quat (leut bí? laboute/ ende als bp had wel geatbept/ . 
pout eutter la chaleur du foleíl/ om te fchoutven de hitte Det fonn£/ - 
comune il auoit de coffume/tl fen geliie bp van gewoonten babbe/Dp ` 
alla en lombze dozmít et Ga? gbinc ind lommeré flapé eii tuften, - 
dane la deeffe dbofpitalite feft Doe heeft haer de goddinne ù gaffe 
apparue a lup / ct lup donna fa tí£tot hem geapfbacct/eit gaf hem 
Pience/ ct le don de la langue /et wijfhept/ cit de gaue der tongen/eit - 
aufi de pluficurs¢diuerfes fables ` ooch van vele ende dinerffche fabu» — 
et inuentions/ conune a celup qui ten ende vonben/alo Den genen die 
effoit fort enclin a hofpitalite, ` mag feer geneicht totter gafterien. 
Apres que Ffope fut reucille/il fa dat Éfopus was ontweekt/hp ` 
commenca a dire en fop mefme/  begboffte feggene in fp Gleich 
fap cu ung ttefücau fonge/ heb gebat eenen feer Ge dzoony 


FIGURE 7  Luythons parallel translation of the life of Aesop 
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French speech ‘well styled’210 Ultimately, one-on-one translation would thus 
benefit one's style of speaking, according to Luython. 

Several years later, in 1566, Christophe Plantin teamed up with a Latin 
schoolmaster from Antwerp, Johannes Florianus, to make a bilingual edi- 
tion of the story of Reynard the Fox in French and Dutch. They, too, decid- 
ed to place the languages in separate columns next to each other. Contrary 
to Luython, however, they did not opt for a literal translation: 'One will not 
find everything word for word, because that was impossible, as we wished to 
maintain the nature and individuality of the two languages’? Plantin and 
Florianus thus support a sense-for-sense translation method. Using the same 
argument as Étienne Dolet in his 1540 treatise on translation, they argue that 
it is impossible to respect the unique character and style of each language 
in literal translation 22 Ironically, Florianus dedicated the text to the very 
Glaude Luython who had propagated literal translation as the best tool for 
bilingual stylistic training. 

These schoolbooks, like Dolet's treatise, took centre stage in the debates on 
language. Through their prefaces, even their young users could come into con- 
tact with the reflections on language and think about them in their formative 
years, sparking new generations of language thinkers. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why the discussions lasted so long, never reaching a final consensus. 


5 Conclusions 


Heyns and the network of friends and colleagues related to him demonstrate 
the close connections that existed between the debates on the Dutch language 
and those on the French language. Through publications like Heyns's French 
grammar and the orthographical treatises of Lambrecht and Van der Schuere, 
these schoolmasters took on the role of intermediaries, fostering exchange be- 
tween contributions in and on French, Dutch, and Latin. At the same time, 


210 ‘bien stilez’, ‘wel gestyleert’ Luython, La merueilleuse et ioyeuse vie de Esope, sig. Aar. 

211 ‘Niet datmen allesins woort tegen woort vinden sal (want ten was niet wel mogelijc, alsoo 
verre men de nature ende proprieteyt wilde houden van beyde de talen/ Non pas qu'on 
le trouue par tout rendu mot pour mot (car il n'estoit pas bien possible, pourueu qu'on 
vousist garder la nature & proprieté des deux langues’. Florianus & Plantin, Reynaert de 
vos, sig. Asr. For a modern edition of the text, see: H. Rijns & P. Wackers (Eds.), De gedrukte 
Nederlandse Reynaerttraditie: Een diplomatische en synoptische uitgave naar de bronnen 
vanaf 1479 tot 1700 (Hilversum: Verloren, 2007). 

212 See: Chapter 3.4. 
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rather than acting as marginal figures, they positioned themselves firmly with- 
in the discussions on French as well as Dutch. 

Teachers in French schools were so on top of the debates on French and 
Dutch that multiple cases have come to light in which they appear to have 
been aware of the content of particular works before or immediately after they 
were published: Heyns knew the unprinted work of Becanus, and Lambrecht 
might have been familiar with a Peletier text that came out in the same year as 
his. Through his schoolbooks, Heyns made francophone and Dutch-speaking 
audiences aware of the content of Becanus's Latin treatise on Dutch. French 
schoolmasters were essential plurilingual go-betweens, allowing the debates 
to become as well informed and transregional as they did. Because of their 
work, defenders of Dutch could use the arguments that had been used in the 
French discussions as stepping stones to solidify their own case. 

It has become unquestionable that pedagogical language manuals were just 
as important for the debates on the form of French and Dutch as treatises on 
language designed for study. Moreover, the exchanges on language have been 
attached too narrowly to academically trained communities. Middle-class 
teenagers in their formative years, boys as well as girls, came into contact with 
the discussions on language through their schoolbooks and received the ideal 
training to reflect on and take part in the discussions themselves. 

The contributions of French schoolmasters to the debates on French and 
Dutch were marked by their professional use of both languages, showing that 
context is key when studying language discussions. Their manifest interest in 
the quarrels on the spelling of French and Dutch are surely related to their daily 
encounters with the topic in the classroom, as is supported by the fact that 
learnability was their go-to argument. It would be a mistake to interpret the 
fact that schoolmasters in the Low Countries continued to reflect on French 
orthography long after the querelle in France had come to a standstill as them 
simply lagging behind. The issue itself had not been resolved, and therefore 
the discussions lost none of their topicality. 

The defences of language learning are indissolubly linked to the fact that this 
constituted the income source of the schoolmasters, as well as to the growing 
interest in civic virtue. Especially in the context of the Low Countries, where 
bilinguals could bridge the gap between the Dutch-speaking and French- 
speaking parts of the population, language teaching was a form of serving the 
patria. Teaching both languages in a good and sound manner is what earned 
Heyns the title of ‘double soldier’ in a time when the local population had wit- 
nessed all too many real soldiers fighting for what they deemed right for the 
fatherland.25 


213 ‘dubbel Soudenier. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. A3r. 
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The issue of loanwords is put into perspective when considered in light 
of the French schools. Schoolmasters apparently did not face anxieties that 
bilingualism would lead to language contamination, as they did not defend 
themselves against such fears, nor did they promote themselves as opponents 
of borrowing. In rare cases where the purity of language was discussed, it con- 
cerned French at least as often as Dutch, which has been overlooked thus far. 
For these language instructors, eloquence, not purity, was the primary selling 
point. They tackled concerns that the vernaculars might not possess the lexical 
richness to act as scientific, religious, or literary languages, and branded them- 
selves as ‘Prefect[s] of the treasury of [their] language, to repeat the words of 
Vives quoted at the beginning of this chapter.?!^ By training the language users 
and debaters of tomorrow, schoolmasters claimed their role as defenders of 
the fatherland. 


214 Translated by F. Watson: Vives, Vives on Education, 103. 
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Calvinist Churches 


1 Introduction 


In the second half of the sixteenth century, a new lieu of language reflection 
developed in the Low Countries in the form of the Calvinist church. From the 
1540s onwards, Calvinist thought reached the region, first the francophone and 
later the Dutch-speaking area, from its intellectual centre in Geneva.! After the 
Iconoclastic Fury had raged through the region in 1566, Calvinists started to 
worship out in the open and built their own religious communities in the Low 
Countries? Language played a twofold role in these developing congregations. 
On the one hand, decisions had to be made about the language in which the 
sacred texts of Christianity would be read and on the translation strategies 
through which they would be made available. On the other hand, the Calvinist 
community of the Low Countries had to deal with the fact that the vernacular 
language of Calvinism was French, while a large portion of Calvinists in the 
region spoke Dutch. The first Calvinist texts that became available in the Low 
Countries were in French and Latin, and not in Dutch 3 This made Calvinism 
in the region a multilingual affair. A key question was how to ensure a sense of 
cohesion between the francophone and Dutch-speaking Calvinists in the face 
of the struggle against the Church of Rome. A focus on the forming Calvinist 
congregations allows one to study a language policy in the making. 

One influential individual who strove to defend the Calvinist cause and 
who acted as an intermediary between French- and Dutch-speaking Calvinism 
was Philips of Marnix, Lord of Sainte-Aldegonde. Marnix was a diplomat and 
statesman who around 1570 became the right-hand man to William of Orange. 
He was perfectly bilingual in French and Dutch and used his language abilities 


1 Marnef Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 63—64. 

2 See: Chapter 2.1. 

3 The official confession of faith (Confession de Foy) of the Calvinist churches of the Low 
Countries by Guy de Bray (Guido de Brés) was first written and published in French, in 1561. 
In 1562, it was translated into Dutch as Belydenisse des gheloofs. F. R. J. Knetsch, ‘Driemaal is 
scheepsrecht: De invoering van nieuwe psalmberijmingen in het gereformeerd protestan- 
tisme in Nederland’ In J. de Bruijn & W. Heijting (Eds.), Psalmzingen in de Nederlanden van 
de zestiende eeuw tot heden (Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1991), 150-151; Leeuwenberg, ‘De religie om- 
streeks 1559, 65-66; G. Marnef, ‘De Nederlandse Geloofsbelijdenis in context: De Confession 
de Foy en het vroege gereformeerd protestantisme in de Nederlanden’. Theologia Reformata, 


55 (2012). 
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to write anti-Catholic pamphlets in both languages and to create a Dutch 
translation of the French Calvinist psalter. 

The interplay between the French and Dutch texts in Marnix's oeuvre has 
not yet been studied because of the monolingual focus of literary historians. 
Choosing a different approach reveals that Marnix developed a conscious 
language strategy that fostered unity among French- and Dutch-speaking 
Calvinists. He used his language awareness, moreover, to attack the Catholic 
Church. Until now, Marnix has been linked to the debates on language because 
he was a firm critic of loanwords in Dutch.* However, a multilingual reframing 
of his writings shows that his engagement with the discussions on language 
went far beyond the topic of borrowing and beyond the Dutch tongue alone. 

Marnix's 1580 psalm translation built upon the work of two earlier Dutch ver- 
sions of the French psalter: those by Jan Utenhove (1566) and Petrus Datheen 
(Daeten, Daets, Dathenus, 1566). Utenhove tried to create unity among Dutch- 
speaking Calvinists by attempting to write in a universal, regularized form of 
Dutch. Datheen focused, rather, on following the formal features of the French 
Calvinist psalm book, the so-called Genevan psalter, to ensure that Dutch 
Calvinists could unite in singing with their francophone coreligionists. A study 
of Marnix’s psalms in light of these two philosophies on the community- 
forming abilities of language demonstrates that he took both Utenhove's and 
Datheen's vision further to aid the multilingual Calvinist community of the 
Low Countries. 

Two of Marnix's propaganda texts, titled the Biënkorf der H. Roomsche 
Kercke (1569) and Tableav des differens de la religion (1599), serve to illustrate 
how he used the debates on language to depict Catholicism in a negative way. 
Marnix consciously created an image of Catholics as lacking knowledge of the 
tres linguae sacrae Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and as rejecting the vernacular as 
a language of worship and religious reading. New attention for the individual 
who is directly attacked by the Biënkorf and Tableav reveals that this image is 
unjustified. Marnix can therefore be exposed as one of the minds behind what 
Andrew Gow has called the Protestant paradigm.® This paradigm represents 
the idea that the Catholic Church rejected religious reading in the vernacular. 


4 Lode Van den Branden only paid attention to Marnix's opinion on loanwords and the use of 
the vernacular. Nicoline van der Sijs treated Marnix in an enumeration of early modern ver- 
sions of the psalms and the Bible in Dutch, mentioning his rejection of borrowed terms and 
his proposals concerning personal pronouns. Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlij- 
king, 126-135; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 126127. 

5 A.C. Gow, ‘Challenging the Protestant Paradigm: Bible Reading in Lay and Urban Contexts 
of the Later Middle Ages’. In T. J. Heffernan & T. E. Burman (Eds.), Scripture and Pluralism: 
Reading the Bible in the Religiously Plural Worlds of the Middle Ages and Renaissance (Leiden & 
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While in recent years this idea has been amply proven to be false, Marnix's 
case helps us to understand how it came into being in the first place, revealing 
the effective Protestant propaganda strategy. Marnix used his extraordinary 
language skills and language awareness to connect the language debates to the 
religious debates. He supported the Calvinist cause through language by fos- 
tering internal cohesion and defaming the Catholic Church. 


11 Cohesion across Languages 

Calvinism was a transnational, multilingual movement that relied on plurilin- 
guals like Marnix for the essential communication across languages and politi- 
cal borders.” As Guido Marnef has shown, Antwerp was the principal node in 
this network within the Low Countries.? The new Calvinist community that 
formed there was marked by its confrontation with the multilingualism of the 
region. Calvin disseminated his views in Latin and French, which gave the lat- 
ter language a privileged position with regard to Dutch.? Calvinists who did 
not read French or Latin depended on translations. As a result of these circum- 
stances, a suitable policy on language was needed for this to become a sustain- 
able multilingual religious community. 

In the 1560s, support for Calvinism grew in the Low Countries. It became 
marked by an organization into congregations, groups of believers constitut- 
ing communities of worship led by church councils. Representatives of these 
congregations united in provincial and national synods. These were assemblies 


Boston: Brill, 2005); M. van Duijn, De Delftse Bijbel: Een sociale geschiedenis, 1477-circa 1550 
(Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2017), 22-24. 

6 Studies debunking the Protestant paradigm are: Gow, 'Challenging the Protestant 
Paradigm’; S. Folkerts, ‘Te *duncker" voor leken? Middelnederlandse bijbelvertalingen van- 
uit het perspectief van de gebruikers’. Jaarboek voor Nederlandse boekgeschiedenis, 18, (2011); 
S. Corbellini, S. Folkerts, M. Hoogvliet, & M. van Duijn, ‘Challenging the Paradigms: Holy 
Writ and Lay Readers in Late Medieval Europe’. Church History and Religious Culture, 93, 2 
(2013); S. Corbellini & M. Hoogvliet, ‘Holy Writ and Lay Readers in Late Medieval Europe: 
Translation and Participation: In A. Lardinois, S. Levie, H. Hoeken, & C. Lüthy (Eds.), Texts, 
Transmissions, Receptions: Modern Approaches to Narratives. (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2015); 
Van Duijn, De Delftse Bijbel. 

7 For the notion of confessional solidarity within ‘international Calvinism’ see: M. Prestwich, 
‘Introduction’. In M. Prestwich (Ed.), International Calvinism, 1541-1715 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1985), 2-5. See further: G. Marnef, 'The Netherlands. In A. Pettegree (Ed.), The 
Reformation World (London & New York: Routledge, 2000), 347-348; A. Pettegree, ‘France 
and the Netherlands: The Interlocking of Two Religious Cultures in Print during the Era of 
the Religious Wars’. Nederlandsch archief voor kerkgeschiedenis, 84, (2005). 

8 Marnef Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 63—70, 141-152. 

9 For Calvin's use of the vernacular, see: J.-F. Gilmont, Jean Calvin et le livre imprimé (Geneva: 
Droz, 1997), 155-165. 
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where decisions were taken about doctrine and the structure of the church.!° 
When Calvinists were forced to flee the Low Countries because of their beliefs, 
they largely united themselves in exile communities or 'stranger churches' in 
England and Germany. The works of historians such as Andrew Spicer and 
Raingard Esser have confirmed that the stranger churches roughly followed 
the same organizational structure as the churches in the Low Countries 
with which they remained in close contact." There were French- and Dutch- 
speaking stranger churches next to Italian and Spanish ones. 

The Dutch and French congregations in England met once every month.” 
Despite these regular assemblies, it was not long before the first indications of 
alienation between the francophone and Dutch-speaking believers from the 
Low Countries started to emerge. In 1571, Marnix wrote a letter to the exile 
communities in London in which he expressed his concerns about this issue.? 
In Marnix's opinion, cohesion and structure within the Dutch-speaking groups 
and across the language divide were lacking.!^ In his letter, he recommends 
regular meetings between the different congregations in order 'to maintain 
a good, solid, and fixed concord among each other, not just in the chapters 
of the pure doctrine, but also in the manners, ceremonies, and government 
of the church'!* He proposes that representatives of the two language groups 


10 A. Duke, ‘The Ambivalent Face of Calvinism in the Netherlands, 1561-1618’. In M. Prestwich 
(Ed.), International Calvinism, 1541-1715 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1985), 121-122; J. Spaans, 
'Reform in the Low Countries. In R. Po-chia Hsia (Ed.), A Companion to the Reformation 
World (Malden: Blackwell, 2004), 122; Leeuwenberg, ‘De religie omstreeks 1559, 66. The 
acts ofthe national synods held before 1577 were in French. Representatives of Dutch- and 
French-speaking congregations were present. Marnef, ‘De Nederlandse Geloofsbelijdenis’, 
249-250. 

11 0. Boersma, Vluchtig voorbeeld: De Nederlandse, Franse en Italiaanse vluchtelingenkerken 
in Londen, 1568-1585. Unpublished dissertation (Kampen: Theologische Universiteit 
Kampen, 1994); R. Esser, Niederländische Exulanten im England des 16. und frühen 
17. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1996), 52-84; A. Spicer, “A Place of Refuge 
and Sanctuary of a Holy Temple”: Exile Communities and the Stranger Churches’. 
In N. Goose & L. Luu (Eds.), Immigrants in Tudor and Early Stuart England (Brighton: 
Sussex Academic Press, 2005); A. Spicer, “Of No Church": Immigrants, Liefhebbers and 
Confessional Diversity in Elizabethan London, c. 1568-1581. In I. Karremann, C. Zwierlein, 
& I. M. Groote (Eds.), Forgetting Faith? Negotiating Confessional Conflict in Early Modern 
Europe (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012). 

12 Boersma, Vluchtig voorbeeld, 22-25. 

13 The letter has been reproduced in: Gerlo & De Smet, Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 173-174. 

14 Indeed, the conflicts within the Dutch church in London had become so heated that 
many refugees joined the French or even the Italian church instead. Boersma, Vluchtig 
voorbeeld, 26. 

15 ‘eene goede, vaste en onbewegelicke ouereenkominge onder elcander te houden, niet al- 
leen inde hooftstucken der reyner leere, maer oock inde wysen, ceremonien ende rege- 
ringhe der kercke’. Gerlo & De Smet, Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 173. 
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take part in the first official synod of the Calvinist communities from the Low 
Countries, to be held in Emden later on in 1571. Marnix thus played a mediating 
role between Dutch-speaking and francophone Calvinist refugees. 

The need for such mediation illustrates the fact that in the exile com- 
munities in England and Germany, the whole language diversity of the Low 
Countries was present on a microscale. Although encounters between these 
different languages were frequent in the Low Countries in general because 
of widespread travel and interregional trade, the refugee communities expe- 
rienced a situation of intensified contact. Furthermore, the exiles were also 
confronted with the local German or English tongue. Both languages had, of 
course, strong ties with Dutch, stimulating reflection on the relations between 
these vernaculars. It is no coincidence that Richard Verstegan, a descendant of 
Dutch immigrants who himself had to flee from England to the Low Countries, 
wrote a treatise on the genealogical connection between Dutch and English.!6 

Among the people who went into exile are various individuals who engaged 
in the language debates: Peeter Heyns, Johannes Radermacher, Dirck Volkertsz. 
Coornhert, and, of course, Marnix himself. Students of the exile experiences 
of Calvinists and Catholics during the Dutch Revolt, such as Judith Pollmann, 
Geert Janssen, and Johannes Müller, have paid little attention to the element 
of language!” Marnix's case, however, allows one to argue that the multilin- 
gual refugee experience had a catalytic impact on language reflection. Marnix 
realized the importance of a language strategy for his dispersed multilingual 
religious community. The Calvinists of the Low Countries needed to find ways 
to deal with the language barrier in order to create a sustainable community. 
Marnix personally provided a tool for this in the form of a psalm translation. 


1.2 Philips of Marnix, Lord of Sainte-Aldegonde 

Born in 1540 into a noble family, Marnix would grow up to play an important 
role in the history of the Low Countries as a prominent Calvinist, diplomat, and 
language debater. Through his mother, Marnix inherited the small lordship of 


16  Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 188-190; Rubright, Doppelgänger 
Dilemmas, 69. See also the case of Sir Simonds d'Ewes, another Englishman of Dutch an- 
cestry who studied the historical relationship between Dutch and English in first half of 
the seventeenth century. Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 193-197. 

17 Pollmann, Catholic Identity, 131-142; G. H. Janssen, The Dutch Revolt and Catholic Exile in 
Reformation Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014); Van de Haar, 'Beyond 
Nostalgia'; J. Müller, Exile Memories and the Dutch Revolt: The Narrated Diaspora, 1550—1750 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2016). 
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Mont-Sainte-Aldegonde in Hainaut.!? He was raised in Brussels, and although 
his first language was French, it is likely that he learned the local Dutch tongue 
from an early age as well.'? When Marnix was around the age of thirteen, he 
and his elder brother Jean, known as Jean de Toulouse, registered themselves 
at the University of Leuven, where Marnix studied theology.20 

Leuven was only the first stop in Marnix's academic peregrinatio around 
Europe. The two brothers subsequently visited Dôle, possibly the Parisian 
Sorbonne, and various cities in Italy, such as Bologna, Venice, Padua, and 
Rome.”! While providing Marnix with an academic education, these travels si- 
multaneously enabled him to learn an array of languages and follow the latest 
developments in discussions on religion and language. Around 1560, the broth- 
ers reached Geneva. They frequented Calvinist circles and became acquainted 
with Theodorus Beza, a close follower of Calvin. As argued by Rudolf De Smet, 
who edited and studied Marnix's correspondence, it is likely that the brothers 
converted to Protestantism during their stay in this city that was the heart of 
Calvinist activity.22 

In the early 1560s, Marnix and his brother returned to the Low Countries. In 
the following years, Jean de Toulouse co-authored the petition which was pre- 
sented by the Compromise of Nobles to Margaret of Parma in 1566 to call for 
a moderation of the punishment of Protestants.?? Marnix, too, supported the 
petition and joined the Compromise. Following the Iconoclastic Fury of 1566, 
Marnix published an apology justifying the riots by attacking the political and 
religious status quo, titled Vraye narration et apologie des choses passées au Pays- 
bas (1567).2* His brother Jean died in 1567 in a military encounter with royal 


18 Sterck, Bronnen, 13; M. de La Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste : ordre et désordre dans le 
Tableau des differens de la religion de Philippe de Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde (1540—1598). 
Unpublished dissertation (Paris: Université Paris 7-Denis Diderot, 2004), 10-11. 

19 F. Prims, ‘De moedertaal van Marnix’. Antwerpiensia, 11, (1938); J. Van Roey, ‘Philips van 
Marnix van Sint Aldegonde en Antwerpen’ In I. Schoups & A. Wiggers (Eds.), Philips van 
Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Antwerp: Uitgeverij Pandora, 1998), 15. 

20 Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 9-10; La Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste, 11. 

21 Sterck, Bronnen, 14-15; Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 10; Gerlo & De Smet, 
Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 27-28. 

22 Like Calvin, Beza was interested in debates on both religion and language. See: Chapter 
3.4. A. A. van Schelven, Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Utrecht: Oosthoek, 1939), 7; Govaert, 
La langue et le style de Marnix, n; De Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’, 30; La Gorce, Une 
rhétorique iconoclaste, 11. 

23 Van Gelderen, The Political Thought, 10-111; De Smet, ‘Marnix in dienst van Oranje’, 30; La 
Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste, 112. 

24 P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Vraye narration et apologie des choses passées au Pays- 
bas, touchant le Fait de la Religion, en l'An, M. D. LXVI (s. l.: s. n, 1567); A. T. van Deursen, 
‘Marnix van St. Aldegonde, een calvinistisch propagandist. In H. Duits & T. van Strien 
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troops at Oosterweel.25 That year, Marnix was forced to flee the Low Countries 
and to take refuge in Emden, in northeast Germany? It was during his period 
in exile that Marnix wrote and published the Biënkorf der H. Roomsche Kercke 
(1569).2” This satirical and parodic text, presenting the Church of Rome as a 
beehive (‘Biénkorf’), was published anonymously in Emden. 

The outspoken Calvinist started working for William of Orange in late 
1570.28 Marnix became responsible for the communication with the Reformed 
Church and for foreign affairs. His diplomatic travels brought him to Germany, 
Poland, England, and France.?? Marnix became the foremost author of propa- 
ganda texts in Dutch, French, and Latin, supporting Calvinism, Orange, and 
the Revolt.?? In 1583, Marnix was appointed 'buitenburgemeester' of Antwerp, 
a specific type of burgomaster responsible for political, military, and provin- 


(Eds.), Een intellectuele activist: Studies over leven en werk van Philips van Marnix van Sint 
Aldegonde (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001), 25-26; De Smet, ‘Marnix in dienst van Oranje, 
30-31; Arnade, Beggars, 100, 122. 

25 Gerlo & De Smet, Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 176; De Smet, ‘Marnix in dienst van Oranje’, 31. 

26 Sterck, Bronnen, 18; Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 12; Gerlo & De Smet, Marnixi 
epistulae, Vol. 1, 45; R. van Stipriaan, ‘Words at War: The Early Years of William of Orange's 
Propaganda. Journal of Early Modern History, n, 4 (2007), 344—345. 

27 P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, De Biënkorf der H. Roomsche Kercke. Welck is een clare 
ende grondelicke wtlegginghe des Sendbriefs M. Gentiani Heruet, nu corts wtgegaen int 
Fransoys ende int Duytsch (Emden: [Willem Gailliart], 1569). 

28 Sterck, Bronnen, 18. 

29 De Smet, ‘Marnix in dienst van Oranje’; Van Stipriaan, "Words at War. On Marnix’s pro- 
paganda activities directed against Philip rr and the Spanish in general, see: F. Martínez 
Luna, Een ondraaglijk juk: Nederlandse beeldvorming van Spanje en de Spanjaarden ten 
tijde van de Opstand (1566—1609) (Hilversum: Verloren, 2018). 

30 See, for instance: P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Cort verhael vande rechte oorsaecken 
ende redenen, die de Generale Staten der Nederlanden ghedwonghen hebben, hen te versiene 
tot hunder beschermenisse, teghen den Heere Don Jehan van Oostenrijck (Antwerp: Willem 
Silvius, 1577); P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Sommier discovrs des ivstes cavses et rai- 
sons qu'ont constrainct les Estats Generaulx des Pais bas, de pourveoir à leur deffence : contre 
le Seigneur Don Iehan d'Austrice (Antwerp: Willem Silvius, 1577); P. of Marnix of Sainte- 
Aldegonde, Response a vn petit livret nagveres pvblié et intitvlé, Declaration de l'intention 
du Seigneur don Iehan dAustrice (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1578); P. of Marnix of 
Sainte-Aldegonde, Responsio ad exigvvm qvendam libellvm nvper editvm; cvivs titvlvs est: 
Declaratio instituti atque consilij D. Ioannis Austriaci, &c (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 
1578). Marnix was long thought to have been the author of the propaganda song justi- 
fying the Revolt known as the Wilhelmus, which is currently the national hymn of the 
Netherlands. His alleged authorship has been convincingly debunked by several studies 
showing that the writing style of the Wilhelmus deviates from the rest of Marnix's oeuvre. 
Moreover, contextual evidence points in a different direction. See: Van Stipriaan, "Words 
at War'; M. Kestemont, E. Stronks, M. de Bruin, & T. de Winkel, Van wie is het Wilhelmus? 
Auteurskwesties rond het Nederlandse volkslied met de computer onderzocht (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2017). 
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cial affairs.?! The following year brought him a series of devastating events. In 
1584, the city of Antwerp came under siege by Philip 11's troops, and William 
of Orange was gunned down in Delft. In August 1585, Marnix and his fellow 
leaders, including humanist merchant-grammarian Johannes Radermacher 
the Elder, surrendered Antwerp to the royal forces.?? Marnix then retired to his 
residence in Souburg, in Zeeland. He passed away in Leiden in 1598. 

Marnix was active in more than just the political field. From the beginning 
of the 1570s, he had been working on a Dutch psalm translation. A first edi- 
tion appeared in 1580, a second, improved edition was published in 1591.33 The 
high quality of Marnix's translation and of his written Dutch was recognized 
by the States-General. In 1594, this body therefore commissioned him to cre- 
ate a translation of the Bible that could become the official Dutch version 29 
Marnix was unable to finish his important assignment. When he died, he had 
only finished his translation of the book of Genesis. 

His contemporaries esteemed Marnix for his extraordinary language skills.?5 
After his death, a certain Marcus Zuerius wrote a lamentation praising his 
plurilingualism.?6 The poem lists all the languages spoken by Marnix. Besides 
French and Dutch, he was skilled in Latin, Hebrew, classical Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish, and possessed knowledge of German, English, and even Polish. His 


31  G. Marnef, ‘Burgemeester in moeilijke tijden: Marnix en het beleg van Antwerpen’. In 
H. Duits & T. van Strien (Eds.), Een intellectuele activist: Studies over leven en werk van 
Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Hilversum: Verloren, 2001); G. Marnef, 'The 
Process of Political Change Under the Calvinist Republic in Antwerp (1577-1585), Urban 
History, 23 (2010), 29. 

32 K. Bostoen, Bonis in bonum: Johan Radermacher de Oude (1538-1617), humanist en koop- 
man (Hilversum: Verloren, 1998), 24. 

33 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids; Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher 
sprake in nederduytschen dichte; Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 12-13. 

34 Marnix had already been asked to take up this task in 1586, but then refused. Berns, De 
Staten-Generaal’, 60; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 134. 

35 Marnix was praised by Theodorus Beza for his knowledge of German. Even Marnix’s de- 
tractors extolled his language abilities. Paolo Rinaldi, a court official of Alexander Farnese, 
commented on Marnix's polyglot faculties in a letter, listing all the modern languages he 
could speak. A. Dufour, C. Chimelli, & B. Nicollier (Eds.), Théodore de Bèze : correspon- 
dance. Vol n. 1570 (Geneva: Droz, 1983), 76-77; Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 19; 
De Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’ 37. See also: Meurier & Offermans, Dialogve, sig. Aar. 

36  M.Zuerius, Claeg-dicht Over de doot vanden Edelen hoog-geleerden ende seer Godt-saligen 
heere Philips Marnix Heere van St Aldegonde. By maniere van tsamen-sprekinghe ghe- 
maeckt by Marcvs Zverivs (Leiden: Christoffel Guyot, 1600). This cannot have been Marcus 
Zuerius Boxhorn, who was born in 1612, over a decade after the publication of the poem. 
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written French and Dutch are of a high quality, and it can be argued that both 
these vernaculars were his mother tongues.?? 

Marnix provides an exemplary case of a plurilingual who expressed interest 
in several languages at the same time. The breadth of his curiosity can be made 
clear through several examples that showcase his inquisitive stance towards 
various vernacular, exotic, and classical tongues. Marnix's wide fascination 
with language is reflected, firstly, in his library? It contained a striking num- 
ber of dictionaries of various languages as well as numerous treatises on lan- 
guage, such as those by his secretary Bonaventura Vulcanius and by Becanus.?? 
Research by Toon Van Hal on the humanists surrounding Marnix has recently 
revealed that Marnix also participated in the historical language reflections of 


37  Itisunclear which language Marnix spoke in his household. His first wife, Philipotte de 
Bailleul, was an aristocrat from Bruges. Orange once wrote her a letter in French, which 
was most likely her language of preference. After she died, Marnix married Catharyne 
van Eeckeren, a native speaker of Dutch. After being widowed again, he finally married 
Josine de Lannoy, who corresponded in French and whose knowledge of French was good 
enough to write sonnets in it. Probably, Marnix spoke both French and Dutch at home, 
depending on the situation. P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Philips van Marnix van 
St. Aldegonde: Godsdienstige en kerkelijke geschriften. Vol 4 (J. J. Van Toorenenbergen, Ed.) 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1878), 122; J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, 'Het geboortejaar 
en het graf van Philips van Marnix van St. Aldegonde’. De Gids, 102, (1983), 330; W. A. Ornée 
& L. Strengholt (Eds.), Den byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke. Bloemlezing (Zutphen: 
Thieme, 1975), 7; Gerlo & De Smet, Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 211. 

38 After his death, Marnix's widow sold his books in a public auction. The catalogue of this 
auction was printed, providing valuable information on the books he possessed. In total, 
the catalogue mentions 1737 printed books and manuscripts. It has to be noted that the 
catalogue in question gives a distorted image of Marnix's reading habits. His person- 
al library had been confiscated by royal forces when he fled to Germany in the 1560s. 
Orange had gifted Marnix the library of a jurist in 1573. In the 1599 catalogue, legal books 
are missing because this part of the library had already been sold before the auction. 
Moreover, particular works might have been given to friends and family or might have 
been withheld from auction because they were considered inappropriate. Catalogvs 
Librorvm Bibliothecæ Nobilissimi Clarifsimique viri pie memorie D. Philippi Marnixii 
Sancto-Aldegondij. Catalogue Van de Boecken des Edelen wijtberoemden Heeren Saligher 
ghedachtenisse Philips van Marnix heer van Ste Aldegonde (Leiden: Christoffel Guyot, 
1599); Van Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken, 20-22; R. De Smet, ‘La bibliothèque 
de Marnix à travers sa correspondance. In R. De Smet (Ed.), Les humanistes et leur 
bibliothéque. Humanists and Their Libraries (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 214; S. Corbellini & 
G. Verhoeven, ‘Een Delftse boekcatalogus uit 1573. Jaarboek voor Nederlandse boekgeschie- 
denis, 11, (2004); Smith, ‘La présence de la littérature française’ 157. For a modern edition 
of thecatalogue, see: G. J. Brouwer (Ed.), Catalogue of the Library of Philips van Marnix van 
Sint-Aldegonde: Sold by Auction (July 6th) Leiden, Christophorus Guyot, 1599 (Nieuwkoop: 
De Graff, 1964). 

39  Catalogvs Librorvm, sig. Day, sig. Euv. 
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his friends.# He copied a fragment from a fourth-century Gothic Bible transla- 
tion preserved in the so-called Codex Argenteus.^! Various humanists, includ- 
ing Vulcanius, studied this manuscript to learn more about the Gothic history 
of the Germanic languages.*? It is probable that Marnix took part in these re- 
flections, too.43 

Marnix was also interested in the Persian-German theory that was vividly 
discussed by Vulcanius, Lipsius, and Becanus.^^ Based on the observation that 
the vocabularies of Persian and the Germanic tongues presented striking simi- 
larities, they constructed a theory about a possible genealogical relationship 
between the languages. Marnix seems to have defended this theory. He wrote 
at least one letter about it that, unfortunately, has not survived.* Apparently, 
he even composed a treatise in which he addressed the issue, which Abraham 
Mylius claimed to have read. This Enchiridion or Adversaria, which, too, has 
been lost, allegedly mentioned various similarities in the vocabularies of 
Persian and the Germanic tongues.*6 

Marnix cared for language history, but also for the future. He wrote a trea- 
tise on the instruction of youth in which language takes centre stage. Drawn 
up around 1583 at the request of John of Nassau, William of Orange's brother, 
it deals with the education of noble children in particular*” Nassau found- 
ed a school in the following year, which probably explains why he asked for 
Marnix's help. The treatise was published posthumously in 1615 by a professor 
of the University of Franeker who had previously been a private teacher for 


40 Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 180-181; Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’. In his let- 
ters, Marnix frequently discusses the etymology of particular words, especially of Latin 
and Greek terms that have a specific religious meaning, such as ‘odaia’ (‘essence’). See, for 
example, one of Marnix's letters to Bernhard zum Boeme (Boemius): Gerlo & De Smet, 
Marnixi epistulae, Vol. 1, 90-108. 

41 See: Chapter 3.3. C. Dekker, ‘The Runes in Bonaventura Vulcanius' De Literis & Lingua 
Getarum Sive Gothorum (1597): Provenance and Origins’. In H. Cazes (Ed.), Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Works and Networks: Bruges 1538-Leiden 1614 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010), 
422-423. 

42 Janssens, ‘Het humanisme en de volkstaal’, 68-70; Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders”, 
68, 176; Frederickx & Van Hal, Johannes Goropius Becanus, 112 

43 Dekker, ‘The Runes’, 423. 

44 See: Chapter 3.3. Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’. 

45 The receiver of the letter, Sibrandus Lubbertus, mentioned the correspondence in his 
own writings. Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’, 154n18. 

46 ` Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders”, 180—181; Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’ 154—155. 

47 W.T. M. Frijhoff, Marnix over de opvoeding. In H. Duits & T. van Strien (Eds.), Een in- 
tellectuele activist: Studies over leven en werk van Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde 
(Hilversum: Verloren, 2001), 63. 
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the Nassau family.*® This pedagogical text has received some attention from 
modern scholars, including, most recently, Willem Frijhoff.^? 

In his treatise, Marnixunderlines the importance of plurilingualism for chil- 
dren. While in the Latin schools the emphasis was on the acquisition of Latin, 
Marnix stresses that young people should also be trained to use a flawless form 
of their native language and another modern vernacular. Learning other lan- 
guages and speaking the native vernacular correctly are not mutually exclusive 
goals, according to Marnix: ‘our children [...] should learn the Latin tongue, 
so that they learn to perfectly embellish the language of their own fatherland 
with her flowers and ornaments and her richness and seriousness'5? By learn- 
ing various languages, children could enlarge their knowledge of tropes and 
rhetorical devices and use that knowledge to improve their eloquence in all of 
their tongues. 

The methods of language teaching that Marnix proposes are translation 
and comparing different languages, which suggests that he wished to awake 
a reflective attitude towards language.5! Marnix actually seems to appreciate 
Greek more than Latin, but he recognizes the practical value that the latter lan- 
guage still had in the sixteenth century.5? While he praises Cicero as a model 


48 P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, De institvtione Principum, ac Nobilium Puerorum, li- 
bellvs vtilissimvs (Franeker: Rombertus Doyema, 1615). The original Latin text has been 
reproduced in: P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Traitado de educacion de la juventud 
(J. Catrysse, Ed.) (Caracas: Universidad central de Venezuela, 1959). For a French transla- 
tion, see: P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Traité déducation de la jeunesse de Marnix de 
Sainte-Aldegonde (J. Catrysse, Ed.) (Brussels: Arcia, 1959). For a Dutch translation, see: 
P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, De opvoeding van de jeugd (N. C. van Velzen, Ed., H. de 
Wit-van Westerhuis, Tr.) (Kampen: De Groot Goudriaan, 1992). On the dating of the man- 
uscript, see: Frijhoff, ‘Marnix over de opvoeding’, 69-70. 

49 Frijhoff and others have argued that there are similarities between Marnix’s pedagogical 
views and those of his contemporaries, such as Petrus Ramus and Michel de Montaigne. 
F. van Kalken & T. Jonckheere, Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde, 1540-1598 : le politique et le 
pamphlétaire, le pédagogue (Brussels: Office de publicité, 1952), 84-88; Frijhoff, ‘Marnix 
over de opvoeding’, 70-74. Marnix was familiar with Montaigne's writings. See: C. Kramer, 
Emmery de Lyere et Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde : un admirateur de Sébastien Franck et de 
Montaigne aux prises avec le champion des calvinistes néerlandais (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1971), 40-46. 

50 ‘Ita plané nostris adolescentibus ac preesertim nobilibus addiscenda est lingua latina, ut 
ejus floribus atque emblematis ejusque copia & gravitate patriam suam linguam discant 
perfectè exornare’. Marnix, De institvtione Principum, 8; Marnix, Traitado de educacion de 
la juventud, 41. 

51 Marnix, De institvtione Principum, 6-8; Marnix, Traitado de educacion de la juventud, 
37-41, 

52  Marnix, De institvtione Principum, 9; Marnix, Traitado de educacion de la juventud, 43; 
Frijhoff, ‘Marnix over de opvoeding’, 74. 
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for children, he ridicules adults who take his style to the extreme, and thus 
takes a more intermediate stance in the discussions on Ciceronian Latin.” For 
Marnix, defending French and Dutch does not lead to excluding the classi- 
cal tongues, but to gaining perceptivity for the ways in which these venerated 
models could serve the modern languages in their development. It is thus not 
surprising that, when a Calvinist school was established where children could 
learn the basics of Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, Marnix's own son was the first 
student to be registered.5+ 

Finally, Marnix realized that individual languages have particular conno- 
tations, inciting him to exploit his plurilingualism in the political and diplo- 
matic field. Rudolf De Smet studied the languages Marnix used in his extant 
correspondence, showing that he sometimes consciously chose a particular 
language to please his addressee. To Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, he wrote 
in Italian, as he was aware of Leicester's Italianophilia.5> Marnix's language 
qualities also served the Revolt in a very different way. Marnix had developed 
dexterity in deciphering coded messages and was asked multiple times to de- 
crypt intercepted letters of the opposing party.56 

A curious anecdote exists about Marnix's clever use of his language skills.57 
In 1580, William of Orange sought the help of Francis, duke of Anjou and 
brother of the French king. Marnix led the negotiations regarding Anjou's 
exact position in the Low Countries.°® In a report about the negotiations, per- 
haps drawn up by Marnix himself, it is stated that Anjou expressed the wish to 
become ‘sovereign’ of the Low Countries rather than ‘prince and lord'5° The 


53 Marnix, De institvtione Principum, n; Marnix, Traitado de educacion de la juventud, 45-47. 

54 L. Voet, The Golden Compasses: A History and Evaluation of the Printing and Publishing 
Activities of the Officina Plantiniana at Antwerp. Vol. 1 (London: Routledge, 1969), 387. 

55 De Smet, ‘Taal, context en conventie’, 48. 

56 X Van Schelven, Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, 109—110, 186187, 206; D. Kahn, The Codebreakers: 
The Comprehensive History of Secret Communication from Ancient Times to the Internet, 
revised edition, (New York: Scribner, 1996), 120-123; N. Akkerman, ‘Enigmatic Cultures of 
Cryptology’. In J. Daybell & A. Gordon (Eds.), Cultures of Correspondence in Early Modern 
Britain (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2016), 71. 

57 G. Griffiths, ‘Humanist and Representative Government in the Sixteenth Century: Bodin, 
Marnix and the Invitation to the Duke of Anjou to Become the Ruler of the Low Countries. 
In Representative Institutions in Theory and Practice (Brussels: Les éditions de la librairie 
encyclopédique, 1970), 72—74; M. van Gelderen, ‘The State and its Rivals in Early-Modern 
Europe: In Q. R. D. Skinner & B. Strath (Eds.), States and Citizen: History, Theory, Prospects 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 84. 

58 ` Schelven, Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, 146—149. 

59 ‘souverain. ‘prince et seigneur. L. P. Gachard (Ed.), Correspondance de Guillaume le 
Taciturne, prince d'Orange. Vol. 4 (Brussels: C. Muquart, 1854), 436—437. 
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report recounts that Marnix, or in any case the delegation under his direction, 
replied that this was impossible, claiming that no such term existed in Dutch: 


We replied that it was not the custom of the Low Countries to use this 
term with regard to their princes, particularly when all the contracting 
parties used the Dutch language, in which the word souverain could not 
be properly expressed. Instead, it was customary to use the words gena- 
dighe here [Gracious Lord] or geduchte heere [Revered Lord |.99 


[...] nostre réplicque, que fut que ce n'estoit la coustume du Pays-Bas 
d'user de ce terme allendroit de leurs princes, mesmes d'aultant que tous 
les contractans usoient de la langue thioise, en laquelle on ne pouvoit 
proprement exprimer ce mot de souverain, ains l'on estoit accoustumé 
duser des motz ou genadighe heere ou geduchte heere |... Lët 


Of course, Dutch equivalents to the words ‘king’ or ‘sovereign’ did exist (‘coninc’ 
or the loanword ‘souverein’), and Marnix, of all people, would have been aware 
of this. He appears to have overwhelmed the opposing party with a flood of 
Dutch—and thus to them incomprehensible— words. 

The report claims that the deceitful strategy was successful and that Anjou 
accepted dropping the term ‘sovereign’ in favour of ‘prince and lord’. As this 
story is recounted in an official report of the negotiations destined for Orange 
and the States-General, there is no reason to question its validity. It shows that 
Marnix was highly conscious of all aspects of his two native tongues and of op- 
portunities to use these languages to support the Calvinist and Rebel causes. 
Marnix's persona—and more specifically a case study of his psalm transla- 
tion and Biénkorf—allow for the exploration of the conjunction of language 
awareness and the practical use of multilingualism in the early modern Low 
Countries. 


2 Translating Psalms, Building Communities 


Singing psalms in the vernacular developed into a confessional marker of 
Calvinism.9? The creational process of these psalms in French and Dutch 


60 X Translated by: Griffiths, ‘Humanist and Representative Government, 73. 

61 Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le Taciturne, 437. The italics are present in 
Gachard's edition. 

62 A. Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Persuasion (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 40—75; S. R. Havsteen, 'Music as a Topos in the Lutheran Construction of 
a Confessional Identity in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. In D. Cowling & 
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epitomizes the attitude of the bilingual Calvinist congregation of the Low 
Countries towards language. In the translation of a religious text the stakes 
of every language-related decision are high, as it brings one either one step 
closer to or one step further away from the divine Word of God. Psalm trans- 
lations intensify this issue. Not only is there the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew text 
that needs to be respected, there is also the problem of the verses themselves. 
It is extremely difficult to translate a text while having to take into account a 
specific tune, which contains a particular alternation of long and short notes.53 

These issues already posed problems for the creators of the French, 
Genevan psalter which became one of the core texts of Calvinism. When Jan 
Utenhove, Petrus Datheen, and Marnix individually decided to translate the 
Genevan psalter into Dutch, they had an additional language, and thus an ad- 
ditional challenge, to take into consideration, namely French. The diverging 
sound structures of Dutch and French complicated matters further.6* Each 
of these psalm translations is an exponent of how the issues of multilingual- 
ism and translation were addressed within Calvinism. Tracing the creation of 
the Genevan psalter and those by Utenhove and Datheen reveals how each of 
their approaches to language and translation was designed to foster commu- 
nity building. 


M. B. Bruun (Eds.), Commonplace Culture in Western Europe in the Early Modern Period 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2011). 

63  Acombination of the respectable religious content of the psalms and the high level of 
difficulty of psalm translations made this genre a highly respectable one among poets 
from all over Europe. In 1616, poet Pieter Cornelisz. Hooft, then member of De Fglentier, 
even challenged his fellow rhetoricians to translate a psalm in the French fashion. 
Besides Marnix, various poets, such as Lucas d'Heere and Jan van der Noot, made psalm 
translations. L. d'Heere, Psalmen Davids Na d'Ebreeusche waerheyt, en d'alder beste ex- 
emplairen, oft translatien, Liedekins-wijs in dichte ghestelt: op de voysen en mate, van 
Clement Marots Psalmen (Ghent: Ghileyn Manilius, 1565); J. van der Noot, Het bosken en 
Het theatre (W. A. P. Smit & W. Vermeer, Eds.) (Utrecht: HES Publishers, 1953), sig. 17r; 
M. A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, ‘The Huguenot Psalter in the Dutch Republic’. In 
E. Grunewald, H. P. Jürgens, & J. R. Luth (Eds.), Der Genfer Psalter und seine Rezeption 
in Deutschland, der Schweiz und den Niederlanden: 16.-18. Jahrhundert (Tübingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 2004), 456; Meeus, ‘Willem van Haecht and Tielman Susato’, 294-295; 
J. van der Woude, “How Shall We Sing the Lord's Song in a Strange Land?” A Transatlantic 
Study of the Bay Psalm Book’. In L. P. Austern, K. B. McBride, & D. L. Orvis (Eds.), Psalms 
in the Early Modern World (Farnham: Ashgate, 2011), 16-117; M. Prandoni, ‘Il Parnaso 
dei Paesi Bassi: la poesia rinascimentale “moderna”. In J. Koch, F. Paris, M. Prandoni, & 
F. Terrenato (Eds.), Harba lori fa! Percorsi di letteratura fiamminga e olandese (Naples: 
Università degli Studi di Napoli “L'Orientale”, 2012), 166. 

64 Bonda, De meerstemmige Nederlandse liederen, 391; Rasch, ‘Northern Changes to Southern 
Music, 230—233. 
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24 Calvinism and the Psalms 

In the early sixteenth century, psalm singing was not connected to Protestant 
circles in any special way. Andrew Pettegree has shown that from the 1520s 
and 1530s onwards, when both Luther and Calvin promoted this practice and 
Protestants began to sing psalms during meetings of a sometimes provoca- 
tive and polemical nature, it slowly became a manifestly Protestant act.© It 
could be a symbol of protest against the Church of Rome, but also of internal 
cohesion.® In prefaces to edited songs, Calvin expressed his views on the use- 
fulness of psalm singing in the vernacular$? These views were strongly con- 
nected to his take on language and influenced the ways in which his followers 
in the Low Countries perceived language. Calvin set the tone for the ways in 
which the Calvinist community in the Low Countries would deal with its plu- 
rality of languages. 

Calvin promoted the use of songs in the liturgical programme in order to 
enhance the level of active participation of the religious community during 
services.9? In doing so, he hoped to return to the manner in which the earliest 
Christians, not yet divided, professed their faith.6° Calvin was convinced that 
by singing, the content of the text in question would be easier to memorize."? 
He further suggested that musical harmony could strengthen feelings of 
devotion." 

The Calvinist psalms were rooted in France, where poet Clément Marot, at 
that point not yet connected to Calvin, started his French verse translation of 


65 J. R. Luth, ‘Psalmzingen in het Nederlandse gereformeerde protestantisme sinds de 
zestiende eeuw’. In J. de Bruijn & W. Heijting (Eds.), Psalmzingen in de Nederlanden van de 
zestiende eeuw tot heden (Kampen: J.H. Kok, 1991); Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of 
Persuasion, 40-75; J. Pollmann, “Hey ho, Let the Cup go Round!”: Singing for Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century’. In H. Schilling & I. G. Tóth (Eds.), Cultural Exchange in Early 
Modern Europe. Vol. 1. Religion and Cultural Exchange in Europe, 1400-1700 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006); Havsteen, Music as a Topos’. 

66 Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Persuasion, 61-62. 

67 Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Persuasion, 43-45; Wursten, Clément Marot and 
Religion, 371-392; Havsteen, ‘Music as a Topos’. 

68 S.J. Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen in de 16° eeuw van de Souterliedekens tot 
Datheen met hun voorgangers in Duitsland en Frankrijk (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1959), 159. 

69 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 25-30, 159; Havsteen, ‘Music as a Topos, 
58; Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 374; J. R. Luth, “Willem van Haecht's Metrical 
Psalter: Characteristics and Use’ In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Understanding Art in Antwerp: 
Classicising the Popular, Popularising the Classic (1540-1580) (Leuven: Peeters, 2011), 275. 

70 Havsteen, ‘Music as a Topos’, 57-61; Luth, ‘Willem van Haecht's Metrical Psalter’, 276. 

71 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 160; Havsteen, Music as a Topos, 62; 
F. Higman, ‘Music’. In A. Pettegree (Ed.), The Reformation World (London & New York: 
Routledge, 2000), 499; Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 375. 
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the biblical book of psalms in the 1530s. Marot's psalms appeared in several 
editions, some of which presented the psalms as translated 'according to the 
Hebrew truth.” The poet thus seemed to attach great importance to the idea 
of Hebraica veritas, according to which the Hebrew version of the Bible was the 
one true version.” However, comparative research has shown that the primary 
sources used by Marot were Latin and French translations and commentaries, 
such as Martin Bucer's summaries of the psalms.”* The Hebrew truth was re- 
spected, but mostly through intermediaries.” 

Around 1540, Marot started cooperating with Calvin, who wrote prefaces 
for editions of the psalms."6 In the following years, Marot produced additional 
psalm translations. Upon his death in 1544, Theodorus Beza took over. Like 
Marot, Beza used a French Bible translation as his main source, rather than 
the Hebrew text.” The fact that both Beza and Marot used an intermediary 
translation corresponded with Calvin's emphasis on the power of translation. 
According to Calvin, there was one divine meaning which could be rendered 
in all different languages."9? Beza's work led to the publication of the first com- 
plete edition of all 150 psalms in French in 1562. The melodies for this version 
of the psalter had been newly composed by Genevan church musicians."? The 
result would become known as the Genevan psalter. 


72 The 1541 edition of Marot’s psalms claims to have been translated ‘selon la verite 
Hebraicque’; the same is true for a 1548 publication. C. Marot, Trente Pseaulmes de 
David (Paris: Estienne Roffet, 1541), fol. 6r; C. Marot, Cinqvante devx pseavmes de Dauid, 
Traduictz en rithme Frangoyse selon la verité Hebraique (Paris: Pierre Gaultier, 1548), fol. 1r; 
E. Ahmed, Clément Marot: The Mirror of the Prince (Charlottesville: Rookwood Press, 
2005), 63. 

73 See: Chapter 31. Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 123-139. 

74 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 137-140; B. Roussel, ‘Les psaumes: le texte 
massorétique, les vers de Clément Marot. In G. Defaux & M. Simonin (Eds.), Clément 
Marot : “Prince des poëtes françois” 1496-1996 (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1997); T. Beza & 
C. Marot, Les pseaumes en vers français avec leurs mélodies : fac-similé de l'édition genevoise 
de Michel Blanchier, 1562 (P. Pidoux, Ed.) (Geneva: Droz, 2008), 7-8; Wursten, Clément 
Marot and Religion, 136157, 183-215. 

75 This respect for the Hebraica veritas while using a French go-between was not contradic- 
tory, as the truth of the Hebrew original could be transmitted in other languages, too, ac- 
cording to adherents of the notion of Hebraica veritas. For a more profound explanation, 
see: Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 123-139. 

76 O. Millet, ‘Marot et Calvin: chanter les pseaumes’ In Clément Marot : “Prince des poëtes 
françois” 1496-1996 (Paris: Honoré Champion, 1997), 465-468; Higman, ‘Music’, 497-499; 
Wursten, Clément Marot and Religion, 54—55, 74-79, 371-392. 

77 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 151; Beza & Marot, Les pseaumes en vers 
français avec leurs mélodies, 7-8. 

78 | Cummings, The Literary Culture of the Reformation, 249-250. 

79 Luth, ‘Willem van Haecht's Metrical Psalter’, 276—277. 
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Two years after the Genevan psalter was first published, it appeared in 
Antwerp, reprinted by Christophe Plantin.8 He received permission for both 
a French version and a Dutch translation, although the Dutch text, apparently, 
never saw the light of day.?! In the 1560s, French psalms from the Genevan psal- 
ter were sung in the Low Countries.?? They are reported to have been chanted 
outside the homes of clergymen and in front of prisons where Protestants 
were held captive.9? The psalms swiftly obtained an unorthodox connotation, 
and prohibitions on the public singing of psalms were instituted in the 1560s.94 
Psalm translations reveal the links between the debates on the use of the ver- 
nacular in religious contexts, discussions on translation, and the relationship 
between language and community building as well as protest. 


2.2 Utenhove: Unifying Dutch 
In 1566, the first complete Dutch version of the psalms was printed. Its author 
was Jan Utenhove, an exiled Protestant.95 His text, however, did not meet with 
a uniformly positive response from the Dutch-speaking Calvinist community. 
With this translation, he took part in both the debates on religion, and those 
on language, and not everyone shared his views. 

Utenhove, a native of Ghent, had to flee the Low Countries because of his 
religious views as early as 1544. As he travelled across Europe, he worked on his 
editions of religious texts, such as psalms, a Bible translation, and a catechism 


80 T. Beza & C. Marot, Pseavmes de David, mis en rime francoise (Antwerp: Christophe 
Plantin, 1564). 

81 HL Slenk, The Huguenot Psalter in the Low Countries: A Study of its Monophonic and 
Polyphonic Manifestations in the Sixteenth Century. Unpublished dissertation (Columbus: 
Ohio State University, 1965), 44, 248-249; H. J. Slenk, Jan Utenhove's Psalms in the Low 
Countries. Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis, 49 (1969), 161-162; H. J. Slenk, 'De 
muziek van het protestantisme’. In Antwerpen in de XVI% eeuw (Antwerp: Mercurius, 
1975), 514-515. 

82 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 449. 

83 Slenk, The Huguenot Psalter, 203, 207; Spaans, ‘Reform, 123. 

84 Slenk, The Huguenot Psalter, 203; J. R. Luth, ‘Daerwert om ‘tseerste uytgekreten … Bijdragen 
tot een geschiedenis van de gemeentezang in het Nederlandse Gereformeerde Protestantisme 
+1550-+1852 (Kampen: Uitgeverij Van den Berg, 1986), 43; Pettegree, Reformation and the 
Culture of Persuasion, 69—70. 

85 J. Utenhove, De Psalmen Dauidis, in Nederlandischer sangs-ryme, door Ian Vvtenhoue van 
Ghentt. Wartoe toegedaen syn de gesangen Marie, Zacharie, Simeonis, mit t'samen den tien 
geboden ende gebede des Heeren, mit noch anderen (London: Godfried van Wingen, 1566). 
Already in 1565, the painter-poet Lucas d'Heere, who was an admirer of the poetic works 
of Marot, had published a partial Dutch translation of the Genevan psalter. D'Heere, 
Psalmen Davids. 
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for children.86 In the early 1550s, Utenhove published the songbook 25. Psalmen 
end andere ghesanghen.®" Five of the twenty-five psalms in this work were 
modelled after texts by Marot.88 Throughout his career as a wandering leader 
of the Dutch-speaking Calvinist community in exile, Utenhove continued to 
work on his psalm translations. They appeared in various editions in refugee 
communities in London and Emden and were used by congregations both in 
the Low Countries and in the exile communities.9? 

With every new edition of his works, Utenhove's psalms became more 
similar to the Genevan psalter.?? He increasingly used the tunes of the French 
psalm book. In 1565, Utenhove died after finishing his long-term project on 
psalm translations. In the following year, the end product was posthumously 
printed by Godfried van Wingen in London.?! Of the 150 psalms, 93 were set to 
Genevan tunes.?? 

Utenhove's psalter makes use of a carefully designed form of Dutch. He had 
developed this special Dutch for his translation of the Greek New Testament, 
which had appeared in 1556 in Emden.?? Utenhove used a regularized ver- 
sion of Dutch that combined elements of all its different dialects so that every 
speaker of the Low German language could understand it. He attempted to 
find a golden mean in the dialectal diversity of Dutch: ‘we have moderated our 
writing so, that it may be of use and service for all of the Low Countries’°4 He 


86 Foran overview of Utenhove's life, see the dated but still unrivalled biography by Frederik 
Pijper: F. Pijper, Jan Utenhove: Zijn leven en zijne werken (Leiden: Adriani, 1883). 

87 H. Beelen, “Als een kindt des lichts in een nyeuwigheyt des leuens”: Die eigenwilligen 
Psalmen Jan Utenhoves’ In E. Grunewald, H. P. Jürgens, & J. R. Luth (Eds.), Der Genfer 
Psalter und seine Rezeption in Deutschland, der Schweiz und den Niederlanden. 16.-18. 
Jahrhundert (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 2004), 413—414. 

88 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 250—309; Slenk, ‘Jan Utenhove's Psalms’, 
158-159. 

89 Slenk, Jan Utenhove's Psalms’, 156; Luth, Daer wert om ‘t seerste uytgekreten ...’, 20-22; 
L. P. Grijp & A. Langendijk, De honger naar Psalmen en schriftuurlijke liederen tijdens 
de Reformatie’. In Een muziekgeschiedenis der Nederlanden (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2001), 170. 

go Slenk, The Huguenot Psalter, 66; J. de Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix: Stromingen 
en genres binnen de letterkunde der hervorming in de zestiende eeuw (Kampen: Kok, 1987), 
109; Knetsch, ‘Driemaal is scheepsrecht’ 150-151; Beelen, “Als een kindt des lichts”, 416. 

91  Slenk, Jan Utenhove's Psalms’, 156-157. 

92 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 430—431; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, 109. 

93 J. Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, dat is, Het nieuwe Verbond onzes Heeren Iesu Christi, 
Na der Grieckscher waerheyt in Nederlandsche sprake grondlick end trauwlick ouerghezett 
(Emden: Gillis van der Erven, 1556). 

94 ‘zo hebben wy onze schrijuen alzo ghematight, dat het allen den Nederlanderen zal 
moghen nut end dienstigh zijn’. Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, sig. n5r-n5v. 
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created this inclusive language in the context of the refugee communities. It 
is likely that the cacophony of different dialects that Utenhove heard in these 
settlements motivated him to undertake this enormous task.?5 

Utenhove tried to improve his Dutch on the levels of vocabulary, syntax, 
and morphology. He adopted a mixed vocabulary, combining elements from 
different dialects. A natural consequence of this choice was that, while there 
were familiar elements for everyone, there were also unfamiliar words for each 
reader. This forced Utenhove to add an explanatory word list to his transla- 
tion, containing Dutch words ‘which are not in all parts of the Low Countries 
equally understood by the common people’%6 The list contains, for instance, 
words from the eastern dialects and German which were unknown to speakers 
of Dutch from the south and west, such as ‘zampt’ (‘together with’).9” 

To improve the clarity of his written Dutch, Utenhove further imposed a 
transparent system of grammatical cases: 'to distinguish gender, number, case, 
tense, and similar things, the neglect of which often brings about great misun- 
derstandings and dangers in Scipture'?8 By following the example of German 
and distinguishing between, for example, various forms of the article 'den' 
(‘the’), such as the dative form ‘dem’ (‘to the’) and the genitive ‘der’ (‘of the’), 
Utenhove wished to disambiguate his language. As he explained, ambiguous 
translations could be religiously dangerous, as they obstruct the true meaning 
of the sacred text. 

Another method chosen by Utenhove to foster clarity was the adoption of 
the archaic form ‘du’ as the second-person singular pronoun, rather than the 
more common ‘ghy’, which originally designated the second-person plural but 
had become increasingly used for the second-person singular, too.99 For clar- 
ity in his spelling, he sought recourse in the orthographical proposals made 
by printer-schoolmaster Joos Lambrecht WOU He thus used Lambrecht's ei with 
cedilla for ‘ae’. 


95  Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 55; Van der Wal & Van Bree, 
Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, 202. 

96 ‘die niet an allen oorden des Nederlands euen ghelijck van dem ghemeynen manne ver- 
staen werden’ Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, sig. Hh8r. 

97 ` Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, sig. Hh8r-Hh8v. 

98 ‘om genus a genere, numerum a numero, casum a casu, tempora a temporibus, end 
der ghelijcke dinghen te onderscheyden: Welcker onachtzaemheyt menighmael groot 
mifuerstand end vaerlickheyt in der Schrift is medebringhende' Utenhove, Het Nieuvve 
Testament, sig. mt. 

99 Luth, Daer wert om ‘t seerste uytgekreten ...’, 24; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, 108. 

ioo Van der Sijs, Calendarium, 81. See: Chapter 4.3. 
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Finally, Utenhove's language programme entailed the rejection of loan- 
words and the promotion ‘of the necessary purity of the Dutch tongue'!?! He 
wished to restore the Dutch lexicon to her former state: 


Concerning the language that we have used here, we have, following 
the advice of some learned Dutchmen, done a great effort to return it to 
her proper form (from which she has fallen without any doubt because 
of strange and foreign languages, also in people's minds) as much as 
possible, so that the meaning of the Holy Ghost would not be obscured 
by negligent writing, and so no one would be estranged from reading 
our work. 


Angaende auer der sprake die wy hier ghebruyckt hebben, daerin heb- 
ben wy, na zommigher gheleerder Nederlanderen raad, grooten arbeyd 
anghewendt, op dat wy de zelue in heeren rechten zwangk (waervan zy 
buyten allem twijfel door vrémde end wtlandische spraken, oock binnen 
manns ghedencken zeer veruallen is) zo verr ymmers als het ons mo- 
ghelick ware, wederbrochten: Op dat door het onachtzaem schrijuen de 
meyning des heylighen Gheestes niet verduystert wurde, end dat nie- 
mand van dem lezen onzes arbeyds verurémdt wurde.!02 


Similar to Coornhert in his 1561 Cicero translation, Utenhove complains in this 
1556 Bible translation that the Dutch vernacular has changed over the preced- 
ing decades, that is, that it has adopted loanwords from other languages.!?? As 
Utenhove explains here, loanwords cannot be understood by all and therefore 
discriminate between the readers of a text. As he wishes to make the Scripture 
comprehensible to all speakers of Dutch, he avoids borrowed terms. To him, 
borrowings are dangerous for one's religious welfare, as they hamper access to 
the Word of God. 

In the sixteenth century, Utenhove's translation of the New Testament was 
already being strongly criticized for its bricolage-like Dutch language. His 
printer, Godfried van Wingen, sent him an overview of the complaints in a 
letter: 'The language that has been constructed can be used by no one. It is 
a patchwork: the Testament is [a mixture of] all languages’!°4 The critique 


101 ‘der noodwendigher reynigheyt der Nederlandscher spraken’. Utenhove, Het Nieuvve 
Testament, sig. mt. 

102 Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, sigs. n4V-n5r. 

103 For Coornhert, see: Chapter 3.1. 

104 ‘Confecta lingua que neminj vsuj esse potest, Centones sunt; Testamentum est omnium 
linguarum* Godfried van Wingen cited by: Pijper, Jan Utenhove, 133. 
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is harsh: in his wish to make his text intelligible to everyone, Utenhove was 
allegedly understood by no one. The limited success of the New Testament 
translation did not, however, discourage Utenhove from using his method 
again in his psalm translations. The final complete edition still uses eastern 
and German words, such as auer" (‘however’).!°5 The criticism of Utenhove's 
translation shows that, in the sixteenth century, not only was the influence 
of Romance languages, such as French and Latin, on Dutch being criticized, 
but so was the influence of German. Language debaters, such as Utenhove 
and Coornhert, supported the adoption of German elements in their mother 
tongue, but clearly there was no consensus on this topic. 

Utenhove's psalm translation was used for some time in Calvinist communi- 
ties in the Low Countries and elsewhere, but it was soon replaced by the more 
successful work of Petrus Datheen. Utenhove did, nevertheless, set the tone 
for a language-conscious approach to psalm translations. He was aware of the 
religious dangers of ambiguity, and he realized the importance of textual and 
linguistic unity for the sustainability of the Dutch-speaking Calvinist congre- 
gation. His carefully designed language strategy was incited by the religious 
and social issues he faced and deserves to be the object of more serious study 
than it has been so far.106 


2.3 Datheen: Equalizing French and Dutch 

In 1566, the year that Utenhove's final text appeared, exiled Calvinist front- 
rank man Petrus Datheen published his translation of the psalms. He was a 
native of Mont-Cassel, in the south of Flanders, where at that time Dutch was 
still the native language.!?7 Datheen's psalter was printed in various places, in- 
cluding Heidelberg and Ghent. It was based on the Genevan psalter, of which 
Datheen's text was a rather literal translation. He made a conscious decision 


105 Utenhove explains the meaning of 'auer' by referring to both German and eastern di- 
alects: ‘in High German “Aber”, in eastern dialect “Averst”. ‘op hooghduydsch Aber, op 
Oostersch Auerst’. Utenhove, Het Nieuvve Testament, sig. Hh8r. De Gier, Van de souterliede- 
kens tot Marnix, 110; Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, 202. 

106 Overview works of translations of sacred texts into Dutch compliantly devote several 
pages to Utenhove, but he rarely constitutes the topic of an entire study. The only biogra- 
phy of this key figure in the history of Calvinism and the Dutch language dates from 1883. 
See: Pijper, Jan Utenhove; Slenk, ‘Jan Utenhove's Psalms’. For overview works mentioning 
him, see: G. S. Overdiep, ‘De protestantsche psalmvertalingen’. In Geschiedenis van de let- 
terkunde der Nederlanden. Vol. 3 (Antwerp: Standaard, 1944); Lenselink, De Nederlandse 
psalmberijmingen; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 106-11; Van der Sijs, Taal als 
mensenwerk, 120-123. 

107 Overdiep, ‘De protestantsche psalmvertalingen, 194; Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalm- 
berijmingen, 494. 
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to translate from French, which has everything to do with his approach to the 
bilingualism of the Calvinist community of the Low Countries. 

From the year 1550 onwards, Datheen, originally a Carmelite monk, was 
forced to live in exile because of his religious dissidence. He lived in the refu- 
gee community in London for some time, where he worked as a typesetter.!08 
Later, he fled to settlements in Emden, Frankfurt, and finally Frankenthal.!©9 In 
this context of exile, he embarked on his psalm translation. He managed to 
complete it within a year and a half, a remarkably short span of time.!? The 
similarities between Datheen's psalm translation and the Genevan psalter 
are substantial. Contrary to Utenhove, Datheen used all the melodies of the 
French work. He chose to write the same number of stanzas for each psalm 
as had been composed by Beza and Marot.!!! He followed the rhyme scheme 
of the French original, even adopting the same alternation of feminine and 
masculine rhyme. 

Nevertheless, the strong natural word stress in Dutch caused many problems 
when singing Datheen's texts. As the translator did not systematically place the 
stressed syllables on the long, stressed notes, the rhythm of the words and that 
of the melody sometimes failed to correspond.!? This had not been the case 
in the French version by Marot and Beza, in which text and music aligned. An 
example of the problems with Datheen's Dutch version can be found in the 
first couplet of psalm 119, which reads as follows [Figure 8]: 


Blissful is the man who lives, 

In a character that has been judged sincere, 
Who completely follows God's laws, 

Good to him who is always diligent, 

To keep God's commandments sweet, 

And to scrutinize his knowledge with zeal. 


Ghelucksaligh is die mensche die leeft, 

In een gemoet dat oprecht is beuonden, 
Die hem gheheel tot Gods wetten begeeft, 
Wel hem die neerstigh is tot allen stonden, 


108 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 494; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, m; Joby, The Dutch Language in Britain, n7. 

109 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 494. 

110 De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 112. 

111 Knetsch, ‘Driemaal is scheepsrecht, 150-151. 

112 De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 117-118; Luth, Daer wert om t seerste uyt- 
gekreten …, 48; Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, ‘The Huguenot Psalter in the Dutch 
Republic’, 452. 
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Om te houden Gods gheboden seer soet, 
En sijn kennisse met vliet te doorgronden.!? 


In the fifth and sixth lines, the melody and the text clash.!^ According to the 
musical notation for line five, which can be seen in Figure 8, the word 'houden' 
is sung with a short first and a long second syllable. The natural word stress 
actually falls on the first syllable, which makes the way the word is sung awk- 
ward. A similar problem occurs in line six, where ‘kennisse’ (‘knowledge’), with 
a natural stress on the first syllable, has to be sung using first a short note and 
then two long ones. This means that the stressed syllable is the only one with 
a short note, doing injustice to the natural melody of the word. These conflicts 
between the rhythm of the text and the rhythm of the music, which are fre- 
quent in Datheen's work, make his psalms difficult to sing. The pronunciation 
of the words in question is counterintuitive due to the fact that the natural 
word stress is misplaced. 

Another problem with Datheen's psalter is that he needs many line fillers to 
complete his verses and solve problems with the rhyme.!5 A striking 13 out of 
a total of 150 psalms thus contain a line ending in the words 'so/also men siet’ 
(‘as can be seen’). They add no significant content to the psalm but do offer 
a convenient rhyme.!!6 Contemporary poets, such as Marnix, as well as mod- 
ern scholars have condemned the psalter for these interjections and the issues 
with their sound structure.!!7 

Besides the Genevan psalter, Datheen consulted the so-called Deux Aes 
Bible, a Dutch Bible translation.!3 He thus did not use a text in one of the tres 
linguae sacrae—Greek, Latin, and Hebrew—as his basis, for which he was crit- 
icized by Marnix.!? The former monk also used the translation of his precursor 


113 P. Datheen, Alle de Psalmen Dauids. Ende andere Lofsanghen wt den Fransoyschen dichte 
int Nederduytsch ouerghesett (Ghent: Ghileyn Manilius, 1566), sig. T2r-T2v. 

114 De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 117-118. 

115 De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 16; Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, ‘The 
Huguenot Psalter in the Dutch Republic’, 452. 

116 Psalms 5, 19, 21, 39, 41, 42, 44, 47, 55, 75, 107, 119, and 126. Datheen, Alle de Psalmen Dauids. 

117 Luth, Daer wert om ‘t seerste uytgekreten ...', 51; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, 121. 

118 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 561; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, 13-114. 

119 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 519—520; J. Meijer, De Heere, Datheen and 
Marnix: Three Dutch Versifiers of the Genevan Psalter’. In E. Grunewald, H. P. Jürgens, 
& J. R. Luth (Eds.), Der Genfer Psalter und seine Rezeption in Deutschland, der Schweiz 
und den Niederlanden: 16.-18. Jahrhundert (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 2004), 437; 
Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, ‘The Huguenot Psalter in the Dutch Republic’ 449. 
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FIGURE 8 Psalm ug in Datheen's 1566 psalter 


Utenhove as a model for his translation of the French texts, copying particular 
words and phrasings, for instance.!?? He adopted a much more informal Dutch 
language than Utenhove, however, going so far as to even include vulgar words 
like ‘drek’ ('shit").?1 

The reason that Datheen gave for his hard work reveals an attitude towards 
language that surpasses a respect for his mother tongue: 


[A]s we are united with the evangelical church in France in dogmas and 
ceremonies, I wished with all my heart that we may also be equal in the 
singing of the psalms, which have in that language [French] been trans- 
lated very charmingly and clearly. I have followed those as much as pos- 
sible, and as much as our language could allow. 


120 Lenselink, De Nederlandse psalmberijmingen, 560—561; Meijer, ‘De Heere, Datheen and 
Marnix’, 447. 

121 Datheen, Alle de Psalmen Dauids, sigs. N1or, S6r (psalms 83 and 113); De Gier, Van de 
souterliedekens tot Marnix, 12-113; Meijer, De Heere, Datheen and Marnix, 437-438; 
Schenkeveld-van der Dussen, ‘The Huguenot Psalter in the Dutch Republic’ 452. 
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[DJewyle dat wi met den Euangelischen kercken in Vrancrijcke, inder 
leere, ende ceremonien eendrachtich sijn, so hebbe ic van herten be- 
gheert, dat wi inden sang der Psalmen, hen ooc mochten ghelijck syn, 
die in die sprake seer lieflic ende claer ouerghesettet zyn, de welcke ic 
so naghevolght hebbe, alst my moghelic gheweest is, ende onse spraecke 
heeft connen lyden.122 


Datheen thus explains his translation strategy in this fragment. Concluding 
that the Dutch-speaking Calvinist community shared its main doctrines, be- 
liefs, and practices with the francophone congregations, Datheen argues that 
they should also be able to share a corpus oftexts, and thus psalms. By following 
the Genevan psalter down to the smallest details, he enabled Dutch-speaking 
Calvinists to use his psalter alongside their francophone coreligionists.!23 
Datheen's choices concerning translation were a statement furthering 
multilingual unity in a new religious community that struggled to create 
cohesiveness.?^ Because of Datheen, Dutch-speaking Calvinists could now 
sing what their fellow believers from France, Switzerland, and the francophone 
Low Countries sung. Furthermore, Datheen made simultaneous, multilingual 
chant possible. Such a bilingual use of the Genevan psalter and Datheen's 
psalms was further stimulated by—or perhaps mirrored in—the existence of 
bilingual editions that present the two versions in a parallel way, counter-pag- 
ing the French and Dutch texts [Figure 9].25 Additional research is required 


122 Datheen, Alle de Psalmen Dauids, sig. *5v. 

123 Overdiep, ‘De protestantsche psalmvertalingen’, 195; De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot 
Marnix, 113. 

124 Onthe importance of shared texts for the cohesiveness of the Calvinist community, see: 
Marnef, Antwerp in the Age of Reformation, 71—72; Marnef, ‘The Netherlands, 348; Marnef, 
‘De Nederlandse Geloofsbelijdenis’. 

125 See, for example: T. Beza, P. Datheen, & C. Marot, Les pseavmes de David, mis en rime 
francoise par Cl. Marot, & Th. de Beze. Psalmen Davids, Wt den Fransoyschen dichte in 
Nederlantschen overgeset. Door Petrvm Dathenvm (Franeker: Gillis van den Rade for 
Jean Commelin, 1594); T. Beza, P. Datheen, & C. Marot, Les pseavmes de David, Mis en 
rime Francoise par Cl. Marot. & Th. de Beze. Psalmen Davids, Wt den Francoyschen Dichte 
in Nederlandschen overgeset door Petrum Dathenum (Amsterdam: Paul van Ravensteyn, 
1635). Jaco van der Knijff has discovered a bilingual compilation of eight religious songs, 
containing Dutch texts by Datheen and Marnix, and their French equivalents by Marot 
and Peeter Heyns. It is part of a catechism published in 1590 by the Haarlem printer Gillis 
Rooman. It targets the Calvinist congregation in Stade, where Heyns was still living at 
that time, and carries the title Cantiques ecclesiastiques, mis en Frangois par Cl. Marot, & 
P. Heyns, & en Flamen par M. P. Dathenus, & le Sr. de S. Aldegonde, sur un mesme chant & 
melodie. Kerck-Ghesangen, die in Fransoys ende Neerduytsch op een selfste wijse gesong- 
en worden. J. van der Knijff, Heilige gezangen: Herkomst, ontwikkeling en receptive van de 
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The end of psalm 2 and the beginning of psalm 3 in a 1594 bilingual edition 


combining the Genevan psalter with Datheen's texts 


into the extent to which such bilingual books were printed and used. Most 
importantly, Datheen's psalter provided a textual basis that was shared by 


Calvinists across the language divide. 


The value of Datheen's translation was immediately recognized by the 
higher circles of the Calvinist community. In 1568, during the Convent of 
Wesel, it was accepted as the official psalter for the Dutch-speaking members 
of the community, a decision that was endorsed during the national synod 
of Dordrecht in 1578.26 The francophone Calvinists would use the Genevan 


lofzangen in het psalmboek van Dathenus en de ‘Eenige Gezangen’ in de Staatsberijming van 
1773 (Apeldoorn: Labarum Academic, 2018), 125-141. 


126 Slenk, The Huguenot Psalter, 225; Luth, Daer wert om 't seerste uytgekreten … 


-^ 55-56; 


Knetsch, ‘Driemaal is scheepsrecht’ 152-153; Meijer, ‘De Heere, Datheen and Marnix), 437. 
Datheen's work remained the official psalm book of the Dutch-speaking Calvinist church 
until 1773, when it was replaced by a new, improved text. The replacement of Datheen's 
psalter met with resistance, which inspired Maarten 't Hart's novel Het psalmenoproer 
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psalter. In 1571, the Dutch church in London also adopted Datheen's psalms 
rather than Utenhove's, because they 'correspond in tune with the French 
psalms’!?” The parallel between Datheen's Dutch version and the Genevan 
psalter was thus appreciated. 

Both Datheen and Utenhove were aware of the interplay between the re- 
ligious quarrels and the language debates. Both explored a multilingual ap- 
proach in order to foster the growth of a unified Calvinist community in the 
Low Countries and in exile settlements. Utenhove focused on the relationship 
between the Dutch and German tongues in order to improve the Dutch ver- 
nacular and thus build internal cohesion among Dutch-speaking Calvinists. 
Datheen emphasized the need for a Dutch translation that remained close to 
French in order to create a bilingual community that could shelter all the in- 
habitants of the Low Countries. 


3 Undoing Babel in Marnix's Psalms 


Marnix took his treatment of language to an even higher level than Datheen 
and Utenhove in his psalter. The complex and intricate approach to language 
in this work has not yet been revealed in its totality. A focus on the language 
choices he made will demonstrate that Marnix combined the ideas of his 
two predecessors to create a psalm translation that respected its Hebrew and 
French source languages as much as its Dutch target language. Marnix thus 
confirms that taking an interest in the Dutch language excludes neither atten- 
tion to French or otherlanguages, nor concern for interlingual communication. 

Marnix was looking for a language approach that could foster a sense of 
social unity and cohesion across language borders. As he concluded in his let- 
ter to the refugee communities in London, such internal unity was lacking. To 
solve this issue, he advised the use of shared texts and practices.!?? His psalm 
translation provided the bilingual community with a psalter in two languages, 
indeed providing a shared textual basis. In order to prevent friction in singing 
or interpretation, the text needed to be translated very carefully and appreci- 
ate the different sound structures of French and Dutch. 


(2006). However, in several religious communities in the Netherlands, such as congrega- 
tions in Ederveen and Rhenen, his psalter is still actively used. De Gier, Van de souter- 
liedekens tot Marnix, 120; Meijer, De Heere, Datheen and Marnix, 435; Van der Sijs, 
Calendarium, 84, 152. 

127 ‘accorderen in de wijse mette Francsche Psalmen’. Cited by: Luth, Daer wert om ‘t seerste 
uytgekreten ...’, 23. 

128 See: Chapter 5.1. 
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3.1 Uniting French, Dutch, and Hebrew 

Like Calvin, Marnix argued that psalms could stimulate devotional sentiments 
and positively influence one's state of mind, stating that these texts ‘will free- 
ly revive your heart,/ and heal at once your pain and sorrow’!?9 In order to 
have such a positive effect, however, he considered it of the utmost impor- 
tance that the believers actually understood what they were singing and thus 
that they used their native vernacular: ‘we follow the explicit order of the Holy 
Ghost, that the prayers should be done in the common language of the land, 
that the people can understand'!?? As a justification for his use of the ver- 
nacular, Marnix adopts the argument that Jesus did not choose learned men 
as his disciples, but unlearned fishermen, who initially only spoke their own 
mother tongue}?! On the importance of the vernacular, Datheen, Utenhove, 
and Marnix all agreed. On the exact language strategy that should be followed 
when translating into the vernacular, their opinions differed yet overlapped. 
Here, ideas on language, religion, and community intersected. 

The prefaces of Marnix's 1580 and 1591 psalm editions strongly suggest that 
the popularity of Datheen's translations instigated the diplomat to make his 
own version. Despite repeatedly stipulating that he does not wish to 'rob him 
of his glory and honour, Marnix points out the problems of Datheen's text.!?? 
Most importantly, he denounces the naively literal way in which Datheen had 
translated the French text of the Genevan psalter into Dutch. Datheen had, in 
Marnix's opinion, done great injustice to the Hebraica veritas. Marnix rejects 
his psalter for lacking philological precision, as it was based on a French inter- 
mediary rather than the Hebrew original.!33 

Inthe1591 edition of his translation, Marnix explains that the reasons for the 
shortcomings of Datheen's psalter are twofold: firstly, he mentions Datheen's 
deficient language skills, his ‘inexperience with the Hebrew language';?^ sec- 
ondly, Marnix calls out the short time span in which Datheen created his text. 
In order to attack Datheen's brisk pace of translating such complex and sacred 


129 ‘sal u vry verquicken uwe herten,/ End heyln t'eenemael u zeeren ende smerten’. Marnix, 
Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. +av. 

130 ‘wy hebben het uytdruckelijck bevel des heyligen geestes, dat de ghebeden behooren ghe- 
daen te werden in ghemeyne Landttaele die t'volck verstaen kan’. Marnix, Het Boeck der 
psalmen Dauids, sig. A6v. On the notion of ‘common language’ in the sixteenth century, 
see: Van Rooy, Through the Vast Labyrinth, 88-89. 

131 Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 
Tou 

132 ‘hem van syne eere ende loff beroouen’ Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sig. A4r. 

133 Burke, ‘The Renaissance Translator’, 25. 

134 ‘de onervarentheyt vande Hebreisscher sprake’. Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de 
Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 17r. 
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material, Marnix adopts the strong metaphor of the prematurely born child: 
‘he himself [Datheen], during his lifetime, has confessed more than once that 
his [translation] had been taken from him almost as in a premature birth, so 
that he had not corrected it well in many places'!35 By using the emotionally 
burdened metaphor of the frail, premature baby and by placing his own cri- 
tique into Datheen's mouth, Marnix tries to convince his readers of the flaws 
of the popular psalter. 

Around 1570, Marnix commenced work on his own psalm translation.!36 The 
first complete edition followed in 1580, fourteen years after Datheen's trans- 
lation had been published. Marnix's work was titled Het Boeck der psalmen 
Dauids. Its title page emphasizes that the work is based on both the Genevan 
psalter and the Hebrew Book of Psalms.!?? Marnix balanced his respect for the 
Hebraica veritas and his wish to maintain the melodies of his French model.!38 
He explains his translation method in the preface of the 1580 edition, stating 
that he tried to follow 'so closely the truth of the Hebrew text, that one can 
easily notice the difference with other translations’. By mentioning the great 
differences between his text and unnamed other translations, he takes a clear 
swipe at Datheen's method. 

It is remarkable that Marnix, who was so adamant about the importance 
of the Hebrew source text for the Dutch psalm translation, does not criticize 
the Genevan psalter, which was, like Datheen's text, based on intermediary 
translations and commentaries. It is unlikely that he had no opinion about 
that translation. Possibly, he did not want to offend his friend Theodorus Beza, 
or he deemed the status of the Genevan text simply too high to tamper with. 

Marnix took his translation method and respect for his Hebrew source seri- 
ously, as can be deduced from two folios kept at the Royal Library of Belgium. 


135 ‘hy selue in zijn leuen meer dan eenmael bekent heeft, dat de sijne hem schier als een 
ontijdige geboirte waren afgedrongen geweest, soo dat hyse in vele plaetsen niet wel 
ouersien en hadde’. Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreïsscher sprake in neder- 
duytschen dichte, sig. Tor, 

136 KLS Bostoen, ‘Marnix en D'Heere in tegenspoed’. Literatuur, 5, (1988), 13. 

137 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids; R. Todd, ‘Politics Versus Poetics: The Granting 
of the Privilege of Marnix' Revised Vernacular Psalm Translation of 1591 to Vulcanius. 
In C. C. Barfoot & R. Todd (Eds.), The Great Emporium: The Low Countries as a Cultural 
Crossroads in the Renaissance and the Eighteenth Century (Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1992), 30. 

138 In the preface to an earlier Dutch psalm translation, made by the painter-rhetorician 
Lucas d'Heere and published in 1565, printer Ghileyn Manilius complained overtly about 
the ambiguous phrasing of the Hebrew psalms. D'Heere, Psalmen Davids, 4. 

139 ‘alsoo naewe nae der waerheyt des Hebreischen textes, ghedaen te hebben, datmen het 
onderscheyt van andere ouersettingen wel lichtelijk sal konnen gewaer werden’. Marnix, 
Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sig. Asr. 
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These folios contain Dutch prose translations of psalms 82, 83, and 84, translat- 
ed directly from Hebrew.^? The prose texts are accompanied by their equiva- 
lents in verse. The folios are important for confirming that Marnix's respect for 
the Hebraica veritas was not empty rhetoric, but that he actually translated the 
Hebrew into prose before attempting to create a versed text. 

The manuscript is mentioned in studies by Alfons Dewitte, Marten 
Rudelsheim, and A. A. van Schelven, but none of them studied its contents“! 
It contains corrections of and improvements on the text that was printed in 
the 1580 edition. It can thus safely be assumed that the manuscript dates from 
the 1580s. The third verse in the seventh stanza of psalm 82, for example, was 
printed in 1580 as: 'Ghy moet oock blyuen inden loop' ("You also have to stay 
on Course Lt?) In the manuscript text, ‘moet oock blyuen' has been crossed 
through, and in superscript the words 'heeren' and 'blyft oock' have been added. 
The second printed edition of the psalms, issued in 1591, indeed contains this 
improved version, as: ‘Ghy Heeren, blijft oock inden loop’ (You, gentlemen, 
stay on course as well’).145 

A comparison of the original Hebrew text and the prose translation of 
psalm 82 that can be found in the Brussels manuscript brings Marnix's com- 
petence in Hebrew to light. His translation is, indeed, very faithful, although it 
does contain a few problematic elements.!^* The seventh stanza, in particular, 


140 Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, ms. 21637. 

1431 M.Rudelsheim, ‘Eenige onuitgegeven gedichten van Marnix. Marnix’ zelfcritiek’. Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 17, (1898), 114; Schelven, Marnix van Sint Aldegonde, 
72-73; A. Dewitte, ‘Bonaventura Vulcanius, Marnix van St. Aldegonde, and the Spirit of 
Bruges: Remonstrant Protestantism?’ In H. Cazes (Ed.), Bonaventura Vulcanius, Works and 
Networks: Bruges 1538-Leiden 1614 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2010), 250-252, 256-259. In a 
2010 article, Alfons Dewitte claimed that the versification of the psalms, both in the print- 
ed 1580 edition and in the manuscript version, was made by Bonaventura Vulcanius, and 
that Marnix was only responsible for the prose translation out of Hebrew. According to 
him, the preface to the readers in the 1580 edition was written by Vulcanius, even though 
itis signed with Marnix's name. To further support this claim, Dewitte quotes a letter writ- 
ten by Vulcanius. Upon close inspection, this letter does not give any indications about 
the authorship of the psalms either. As neither of the two texts mentioned by Dewitte to 
support his claim about Vulcanius's possible authorship provides conclusive evidence, it 
is not followed here. Marnix's authorship is considered indisputable, although it has to be 
admitted that Vulcanius might have had a considerable influence on the content of the 
psalter, as he was closely involved in its creation and publication. Dewitte, 'Bonaventura 
Vulcanius: 

142 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sig. O8v. 

143 Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreïsscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, 
sig. N6r. 

144 Iam grateful to Wout van Bekkum for his comments on Marnix's psalm translation. The 
Hebrew text that was used for the comparison was taken from Plantin’s polyglot Biblia 
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is awkward. Marnix has translated it as ‘However, you will die like another man, 
and you, lords, will fall like (another).!^* Marnix seemingly struggled to trans- 
late the phrase, feeling the need to add the word ‘another’ in parentheses in 
these written notes. Rather than ‘like another, the Hebrew text gives ‘like a 
man, or ‘as a man, which makes the addition in parentheses unnecessary. The 
other verses have, nevertheless, been translated skilfully. 

Although the prose translation was made carefully, the verse texts are nec- 
essarily very different. By deciding to adopt the tunes of the Genevan psalter, 
Marnix committed himself, for instance, to following its use of eight quatrains 
for psalm 82, which in Hebrew contains only eight verses in total. Consequently, 
each individual Hebrew verse needed to be stretched out and expanded to 
cover four lines in the Dutch translation. The third couplet of psalm 82 is thus 
translated in prose as follows: 'Do justice to the miserable and the orphans, 
deliver the oppressed and the poor Hp It contains two central clauses. Each 
of these has to be doubled in length in the verse translation to span four lines: 
"Do justice to the poor and the orphans/ Who have to fear violence/ Deliver the 
miserable/ When he is threatened by injustice’? The second and fourth lines 
of the verse translation are redundant additions. Despite Marnix's claims that 
he valued the Hebrew source text highly, his respect for the Genevan model 
forces him to move beyond that source and allow extrapolation, and therefore 
interpretation of the sacred text. 

In order to illustrate his argument that his own translation method 
based on the use of the Hebrew text is superior, Marnix allows his read- 
ers to compare the respective qualities of his own and Datheen's transla- 
tions. In the back of the work, Marnix inserted his translation of the Ten 
Commandments, based on the original Hebrew text.!4 It is immediately fol- 
lowed by Datheen's version of the Commandments, 'translated from French, 
following the old common way of P. Datheen’!*9 By printing these two texts 
together, Marnix clearly invited his readers to compare both translations and 


sacra. Biblia sacra Hebraice, Chaldaice, Grece, et Latine. 8 Vols. (Antwerp: Christophe 
Plantin, 1568-1573), vol. 3, 428-430. 

145 ‘Doch, sullet ghy steruen als een ander mensch, ende ghy vorsten sult nederuallen gelyck 
een (ander). Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, ms. 21637, fol. 1. 

146 ‘Doet recht den catyuigen ende den weesen, ontslaet int gerichte den verdruckten ende 
den armen’. Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, ms. 21637, fol. 1. 

147 ‘Doet recht den armen ende weesen/ Die voir gewelt hun mogen vreesen/ Ontslaet 
den schamelen int gericht/ Als hy met onrecht wort beticht. Royal Library of Belgium, 
Brussels, ms. 21637, fol. 1. 

148 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sigs. BB6v—BB7v. 

149 ‘nade oude gewoonlijcke wyse van P. Datheno uyt den Franchoyse ouer ghesett. Marnix, 
Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sigs. BB7v—BB8r. 
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see for themselves the consequences of choosing a source text that is itself a 
translation of the original. 

A comparison of the translations of the Ten Commandments by Datheen 
and Marnix indeed confirms that the differences between the two versions are 
considerable. Datheen's Dutch translation of the second commandment is, for 
example, much shorter than Marnix's version. While Datheen only explains 
that it is forbidden to honour any visual representations of earthly things, 
Marnix's version goes into more detail as to what kinds of veneration are for- 
bidden, mentioning offerings and kneeling, as indicated in the Hebrew text of 
Exodus 20:5.50 Datheen's version of the fourth commandment, treating the 
Sabbath, fails to mention that this sacred day of rest should be respected even 
by servants and beasts of burden! These two groups are, indeed, mentioned 
in Exodus 20:10 and in Marnix's translation from Hebrew.!?? For Marnix's read- 
ers, Datheen's omission of all these elements in his translation could be an 
indication of its deficiency, as it does not render the complete content of the 
Word of God. 

Datheen is not the only psalm translator whose method is criticized. Marnix 
also reprints the Dutch translation of the Pater Noster and the seven Articles 
of Faith by Utenhove next to his own version. Utenhove had used the Greek 
edition of the Bible as his primary source. While Marnix based his psalms on 
the Hebrew text, he claims to have translated his Pater Noster from Greek, thus 
adopting the same parameters as Utenhove. This time, rather than the choice 
of source text, Marnix seems to target the manner of translation applied by 
Utenhove, whose translation is much longer than Marnix's own. As explained 
in Chapter 3, vivid discussions took place at this time about the choice be- 
tween literal translation and translating the meaning of the text in a less strict 
way.!53 By contrasting the two Pater Noster versions, Marnix appears to display 
the importance of staying relatively close to the source text when dealing with 
sacred material. He seems to be blind, though, to the imperfections of his own 
method, as his psalm translations are very loose reworkings of his own prose 
translations from Hebrew. 

Nevertheless, the methods chosen by Marnix and Utenhove present great 
similarities. Both men performed a great philological task in returning to the 


150 Biblia sacra, vol.1, 252—253. 

151 Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 
Bb8r. 

152 Biblia sacra, vol.1, 252-253. 

153 P. Gillaerts, H. Bloemen, Y. Desplenter, W. François, & A. A. den Hollander, ‘Algemene 
inleiding. In P. Gillaerts, H. Bloemen, Y. Desplenter, W. Francois, & A. A. den Hollander 
(Eds.), De Bijbel in de Lage Landen: Elf eeuwen van vertalen , 29-30. 
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sacred sources of the psalms to come up with a correct translation. Moreover, 
Marnix adopted a language strategy similar to Utenhove's by pursuing a form 
of Dutch that was both understandable to a wide range of native speakers and 
free of loanwords: 


We, wherever it was possible, have followed the common and ordinary 
way of speaking, except for the fact that we, as much as possible, have 
avoided all scummed and strange words from other languages, as well as 
filler words that are often used in poetry in order to find a rhyme. 


Dat wy alomme daer het ons mogelijck is geweest de ghemeyne ende 
gebruyckelijcke wijse van spreken ghevolget hebben, behaluen dat wy 
soo vele doenlijck is, alle geschuymde ende vreemde woirden uyt andere 
talen ontleent, hebben gemijdet, Mitzgaders oock alle stopwoirden die- 
men inden dichte om den rijm te vinden, dickwils plach te gebruycken.154 


Like Utenhove, Marnix claims to strive to use the language of the people. The 
reference to filler words is another example in which he lashes out at Datheen 
for his inferior translation. 

One of the central aspects of Marnix's language strategy was avoiding 
the use of loanwords, which he, following the discussions on the topic, calls 
'scummed' words in the given citation. He decided, for the sake of the purity 
and clarity of the language, to reinstall a few archaic stylistic aspects, 'to bring 
back into use the old Dutch vernacular mother tongue in order to make use 
of clear words Sp In this passage, Marnix refers to the idea, also mentioned 
by Utenhove, that the Dutch tongue has deteriorated over time and that its 
former glory should be restored. 

The most prominent archaic feature of Marnix's language in his psalm trans- 
lations is the use of the pronoun ‘du’ rather than ‘ghy’ for the second-person 
singular. This choice is remarkable, as Utenhove's text had been criticized ear- 
lier for the exact same reason. Why would Marnix risk the same outcome? In 
the high Middle Ages, the form 'du' was used for the second-person singular, 
and 'ghy' for the second-person plural. From the thirteenth century onwards, 
the plural form 'ghy' started to replace 'du' to express politeness and formality, 
perhaps under the influence of the use of 'vous' in French. Using the common 


154 Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreïsscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. Toy. 
155 ‘oude duytsche landt ende moeder spraecke wederomme int ghebruyck te brenghen 
om sick te behelpen met duydelijcke woorden’. Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, 


sig. A4v. 
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'ghy' form to address God would show respect, whereas the old-fashioned 'du' 
implied a more intimate relation with God. At the same time, using 'ghy' for 
both the second-person singular and plural could cause ambiguity, like ‘you’ 
in modern English.156 

Marnix was aware that he might receive a negative reaction to his archaic 
choice of 'du' and therefore warned his readers in the 1580 and 1591 editions 
that he had used ‘the old and uncommon words “du” and “dy”’157 He defended 
himself by explaining that using 'ghy' for both the second-person singular and 
the second-person plural would be confusing. Clarity is crucial in this religious 
text, Marnix explains, since addressing God in the singular or the plural has 
theological consequences. The choice might imply a conception of God as a 
single or plural entity./5? 

In the 1580 text, Marnix added authority to his choice of 'du' by referring 
to German, Italian, and French, in which the singular form was used to speak 
to God Sg He thus applied the argument that the good examples set by other 
languages should be followed. In 1591, he took this idea even further by expand- 
ing his enumeration: ‘the High Germans, French, Italians, Spaniards, English, 
Scots, Polish, and others [...] whenever they address God or pray, never use 
any other form than the singular.!6? Marnix tries to convince his readers by 
flaunting his polyglot knowledge and by tapping into the rivalry with other 
languages. As almost all European languages used their respective second-per- 
son singular pronouns to address God, Dutch could not lag behind, especially 
since the 'du' form had been used in Dutch in the past. Marnix then amply 


156 M. C. van den Toorn, ‘De problematiek van de Nederlandse aanspreekvormen’ De nieuwe 
taalgids, 7o, (1977); J. A. M. Vermaas, Veranderingen in de Nederlandse aanspreekvor- 
men van de dertiende t/m de twintigste eeuw (Utrecht: Landelijke Onderzoekschool 
Taalwetenschap, 2002), 34-41; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 468-469; Van der Wal & 
Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, 13841; P. Swiggers & T. Van Hal, ‘Le dialecte 
d'Anvers et la standardisation du néerlandais’. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), 
Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* siècles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et 
Palerme. Städte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen (16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, 
Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 2018), 368—369. 

157 ‘de oude ende ongewoonlijcke woorden van (du ende (dy.). Marnix, Het Boeck der psal- 
men Dauids, sig. Aar. 

158 Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreïsscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 17v. 

159 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sigs. Aav-Asr. 

160 ‘Hoochduytschen, Francoysen, Italianen, Spaegnaerden, Engelschen, Schotten, Polaken, 
ende andere meer, [...] als sy God aenspreken ofte bidden, sy nimmermeer anders 
en gebruycken dan het getal van eenen alleene: Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de 
Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 38v. 
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illustrates this last argument by mentioning authoritative manuscripts and 
printed books that use "du jet 

Marnix's decision triggered a discussion on the pronoun 'du' that would 
continue well into the seventeenth century. As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, schoolmaster Christiaan Offermans still applauded Marnix's use of 
this word in a schoolbook from 1628.16? He was not alone. In the 1620s and 
1630s, various language debaters expressed their support for the use of ‘du’. 
Among them were grammarian Christiaan van Heule and mathematician 
Jacob Willemsz. Verroten.!6^ Poet Jacob Cats, too, used ‘du’ a few times to ad- 
dress God in his writings.!65 Nevertheless, the translators of the authoritative 
1637 States translation, after deliberation, opted for 'ehy'!66 The published acts 
of their meetings indicate that they discussed whether 'du' was the best choice, 
'following the example of other nations; but in the end the majority voted for 
the more commonly used ‘ghy’!67 

Marnix and his secretary, Bonaventura Vulcanius, strove to obtain official 
acceptance of his psalter from Calvinist officials. At the provincial synod of 
South-Holland held in the spring of 1581, it was discussed for the first time 
whether Marnix's psalter might replace Datheen's. The synod declared that 
the language of Marnix's psalms was unfit for congregational use because 'the 


161 L. Peeters suggested that Marnix, in this passage, argues that the printing press had 
favoured the use of ‘ghy’ rather than ‘du’. This idea was later taken up by Peter Burke. 
However, Marnix nowhere mentions that the change in usage was caused by printers or 
the printing press in general. He simply indicates that in many older books dating from 
the fifteenth century or the first decades of the sixteenth century, both manuscripts and 
printed texts, ‘du’ was still used, while in his time, ‘ghy’ became more popular. Marnix, Het 
boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. 18r; Peeters, 
"Taalopvattingen van D. V. Coornhert’, 76; Burke, Towards a Social History of Early Modern 
Dutch, 17. 

162 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 62—63. 

163 See: Chapter 4.4. Meurier & Offermans, Dialogve, sig. A2r—Aazv. 

164 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 59-65; Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen, 7. 

165 J.W. Muller, ‘Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis onzer Nieuwnederlandsche aanspreekvormen’. 
De Nieuwe Taalgids, 20, (1926), 104; Van der Wal, ‘De mens als talig wezen’ 7. 

166 On the impact of the States translation on common usage, see: Van den Toorn, ‘De pro- 
blematiek, 523; N. van der Sijs, ‘De invloed van de Statenvertaling op de vorming van de 
Nederlandse standaardtaal’. In N. van der Sijs (Ed.), Leeg en ijdel: De invloed van de bijbel 
op het Nederlands (The Hague: Sdu Uitgevers, 2005), 47. 

167 ‘naert exemple van anderen natien. Acta Ofte Handelinghen Des nationalen synodi 
Inden name onses Heeren Jesu Christi. Ghehouden door authoriteyt der Hoogh: Mogh: 
Heeren Staten Generael des Vereenichden Nederlandts tot Dordrecht, Anno 1618. ende 1619 
(Dordrecht: Isaack Iansz. Canin, 1621), 27. 
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psalm books of the Lord of Aldegonde contain many elisions and strange or 
unfamiliar words, unknown to the common man'168 

Marnix had thus, like Utenhove, failed in his goal to make a translation that 
was comprehensible to all. His psalms indeed contain an array of archaic terms. 
Contrary to Utenhove in his New Testament, Marnix did not add an explanato- 
ry word list to give the meaning of uncommon words, such as ‘bestranghen’ (‘to 
oppress’).!69 The synod was also correct in ascertaining that Marnix’s psalms 
contain many elisions. In the fourth stanza of psalm 82 alone, nine instances of 
elision occur, such as ‘end’ dermen instead of ‘ende de ermer’ (‘and the poor’) 
and ‘losts” instead of '[ver]lost se’ (‘release them").!7? Nevertheless, Marnix did 
not agree with the harsh verdict. He wrote to Vulcanius that sung texts always 
elide letters.!71 

Never satisfied with his own work, Marnix continued to improve his psalms, 
as can be witnessed in the manuscript containing psalms 82 to 84, in which 
numerous words are crossed out or added. Some of these corrections reap- 
peared in the second 1591 edition. In this version, Marnix's prose translation 
of the Hebrew psalms was printed next to his own metrical rhymed transla- 
tions, emphasizing his philological enterprise [Figure 10].!”* The prose transla- 
tions of psalms 82 to 84 in the 1591 printed text are very similar to those in the 
Brussels manuscript which preceded it.!/? Slight differences, however, suggest 
that Marnix continued to improve not only his verse translation, but also the 
prose text.174 

The publication of the 1591 edition again provoked debate on the use of 
Marnix’s psalms.!’5 As no official synod openly supported Marnix, Datheen’s 
psalter maintained its official position. This did not end the discussions 


168 ‘des heeren Aldegondii psalmboecken veel elisiones ende vreemde oft onbekende woor- 
den, den gemeynen man onverstandich’. Rudelsheim, Eenige onuitgegeven gedichten’ 134. 

169 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauid, sig. X5v. 

170 Marnix, Het Boeck der psalmen Dauids, sig. O8v. 

171 A. Gerlo & R. De Smet (Eds.), Marnixi epistulae: De briefwisseling van Marnix van Sint- 
Aldegonde. Vol. 3 (Brussels: Brussels University Press, 1996), 222-223. 

172 De Gier, Van de souterliedekens tot Marnix, 122. 

173 The fourth couplet of psalm 82 in the 1591 version is given as: 'Verlosset den cattijvigen 
ende den behoeftigen: ende helptse uyt der godloosen handt. Except for the spelling, the 
only difference with the manuscript version is the use of ‘helptse’ instead of ‘trecktse’. 
Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, ms. 21637, fol. 1; Marnix, Het boeck der Psalmen Wt de 
Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. N6r. 

174 Inthe manuscript translation of the second verse of psalm 82, for example, Marnix has 
underlined ‘Tot wanneer’ (‘until when’), replacing it with ‘hoe lange’ (‘how long’). The 1591 
text contains ‘Hoe lange’. Royal Library of Belgium, Brussels, ms. 21637, fol. 1; Marnix, Het 
boeck der Psalmen Wt de Hebreisscher sprake in nederduytschen dichte, sig. N6r. 

175 Luth, Daer wert om t seerste uytgekreten ...’, 65-67. 
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FIGURE 10 Psalm 82 in Marnix’s 1591 psalter, containing the prose translations in the 


margins 


completely, however, as is illustrated by the fact that in 1617, an edition contain- 
ing both Marnix's and Datheen's versions of the psalms was published 'in order 
to compare the two writings, and sing either one or the other Ip On its title 
page, this edition announces that it contains a new version of Marnix's psalms, 
‘reviewed by himself before his death, and improved in numerous places'!77 
Apparently, Marnix, continuously striving for perfection, did not stop correct- 
ing his psalms after 1591, as the 1617 text indeed contains some changes. 


‘om beyde de dichten te mogen vergelijcken, ende singen het een of het ander’. P. Datheen 


& P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, De CL Psalmen Davids, overgeset ende in dichte gestelt, 
uyt den Hebreischen door Philips van Marnix, Heere van Ste Aldegonde; voor zijn doot van 
hem selven overgesien, ende op ontallicke plaetsen verbetert: Ende uyt den Francoischen in 
dichte gestelt door Petrus Dathenvs: Bequamelijck tegen malcanderen overgedruckt, om 


beyde de dichten te mogen vergelijcken, ende singen het een of het ander, nae een ygelijcx 
behagen (Leiden: Lowijs Elzevier, 1617), fol. 1r. 


‘voor zijn doot van hem selven overgesien, ende op ontallicke plaetsen verbetert. 


Datheen & Marnix, De CL Psalmen Davids, overgeset ende in dichte gestelt, fol. 1r. 
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Marnix's psalm translations built upon Utenhove's treatment of Dutch, 
while simultaneously showing the multilingual difficulties that the young 
Calvinist community faced: he struck a balance between a form of Dutch that 
was understandable and unambiguous, respect for the content of the Hebrew 
original, and the form of the French Genevan psalter. His accomplishment can 
only be valued when considered in light of his personal plurilingual abilities 
and the multilingual character of Calvinism in the Low Countries. Marnix's 
psalter also matters because it shows that in cases where an individual at- 
tempted to impose an ideal regularized language, this could spark debate but 
not necessarily resulted in changes in everyday language use. 


3.2 Stressing Word Stress 

The main pillars of Marnix's translation were respect for the source text and 
for the clarity and perfection of his target language. There is one more lan- 
guage aspect to which he paid attention: the singability of his psalms. While 
Datheen failed to place stressed syllables on whole notes in the music cre- 
ated for the French psalms, Marnix did take this element into account when 
translating the texts. He realized, first in his poetry and later in his psalms, that 
French and Dutch had different sound structures and therefore required differ- 
ent treatments.!/$ In order to trace the development of his awareness, a brief 
excursion to Marnix's poetic exercises is first required. 

Only two Dutch sonnets by the diplomat's hand are currently known, dating 
from the 1570s.!? They demonstrate that Marnix was familiar with the rules 
of the French sonnet, which had risen in popularity due to the impact of the 
French Pléiade group. He was also aware, however, that these rules could not 


178 Ad den Besten has even suggested that Marnix had been inspired by the many issues 
concerning rhythm in Datheen's psalms to introduce iambic metre in Dutch sonnets. 
A. C. den Besten, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe: Het gedicht en zijn dichter (Leiden: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1983), 75-78. 

179 Inanarticle from 2001, Ton van Strien argued that Marnix was not an author of literary 
works and that his writings should not be considered as such. Van Strien's statement is 
problematic for two reasons. First, he downplays Marnix's poetic skill, which is visible 
not only in the two extant sonnets but also in his psalm translations. Second, Van Strien 
seems to overlook the fact that literary culture was a broad concept in the early modern 
world and encompassed scholarly and religious writings, too. Marnix's Biénkorf, while 
definitely a religious, satirical pamphlet, is simultaneously a literary work. T. van Strien, 
‘Marnix en de Nederlandse literatuur’. In H. Duits & T. van Strien (Eds.), Een intellectuele 
activist: Studies over leven en werk van Philips van Marnix van Sint Aldegonde (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2001). 
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simply be applied to Dutch.!®° The French alexandrine verse form is isosyllabic, 
which means that each verse has an equal number of syllables, namely twelve. 
It usually has a caesura after the sixth syllable, dividing the verse into two 
hémistiches. The sixth and the twelfth syllables are stressed. In each hémistiche, 
one other syllable is stressed, but its position is not fixed. This structure works 
well in French, which because of its soft word stress allows such a relatively 
free rhythm. Dutch, however, has a stronger natural word stress. Therefore, in 
Dutch poetry, like in English, traditionally the number of accented syllables in 
a line, rather than the total number of syllables in that line, was counted.!*! 

Marnix introduced an additional element for the Dutch alexandrin: the 
iambic metre, alternating stressed and unstressed syllables, creating a rhyth- 
mical verse line. One of Marnix's sonnets, which he wrote for poet Lucas 
d'Heere, thus contains the line: ‘De Psalmen zijn Gods Woord, zij leren Zijne 
pader (‘The psalms are God's Word, they teach His ways’).!82 This line per- 
fectly alternates unstressed (‘De’) and stressed (‘Psal-’) syllables. Marnix was, 
together with aristocrat-poet Jan van der Noot, the first to use this iambic 
method in Dutch.!53 

Marnix's innovative approach to the natural word stress in Dutch procured 
him fame in literary circles.5^ In later explanations and defences of the al- 
ternating verse form, Marnix's name was sometimes mentioned explicitly, al- 
though in modern overview works he is often eclipsed by Jan van der Noot and 
Lucas d'Heere.!55 Franciscus Raphelengius the Younger, a grandson of Plantin, 


180 L. Forster, ‘lets over Nederlandse renaissancelyriek vóór Heinsius en Hooft’. Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 83, (1967), 295; Den Besten, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, 
71; Bostoen, ‘Marnix en D'Heere, 12; K. J. S. Bostoen, ‘Jan van Hout en de metra van de 
vroegmoderne Nederlandse lyriek’. Nieuw letterkundig magazijn, 28, (2010), 20-21; Van 
Oostendorp & Van der Sijs, ‘Een mooie mengelmoes’, 82-91. 

181 Forster, 1967, 274-275; W. Vermeer, ‘De sonnetten van Lucas d’Heere’. Spiegel der Letteren, 
21, 2 (1979), 85-87; Den Besten, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, 74-75; Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou 
Ronsard?’; M. L. Gasparov, A History of European Versification (G. S. Smith & L. Holford- 
Strevens, Eds.) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1996), 192-193; E. Kazartsev, ‘Nederlands en 
Duits versritme in de vroegmoderne tijd’. Neerlandistiek.nl, 10, 1 (2010). 

182 Marnix cited by: Bostoen, ‘Marnix en D'Heere, 12. 

183 Den Besten, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, 74—75; Kazartsev, ‘Nederlands en Duits versritme in 
de vroegmoderne tijd’. 

184 J. Van der Valk, ‘Een onuitgegeven brief van Marnix over de caesuur. Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, (1914); J. van der Elst, L'alternance binaire dans le vers 
néerlandais du seizième siècle (Groningen: Haan, 1920), 105; Forster, ‘lets over Nederlandse 
renaissancelyriek vóór Heinsius en Hooft’, 295. 

185 KLS Bostoen, ‘Dingman Beens en de kamer van Vreugdendal’. Jaarboek van de geschie- 
den oudheidkundige kring van stad en land van Breda “De Oranjeboom”, 34, (1981), 150-153; 
Den Besten, Wilhelmus van Nassouwe, 10440. In his seminal article on the impact of the 
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even used the term 'Aldegondian measure' to indicate which verse form he 
meant.!86 Marnix's adapted use of the French verse style in Dutch demon- 
strates a critical stance towards the French influence on Dutch. 

The reaction of a later poet to the innovative iambic further undermines 
the idea that the influence of French poetry on Dutch literary culture was a 
one-way street. Jacob (Jacques) Ymmeloot, a native of Ieper, was a fierce sup- 
porter of the combination of the French rules and the iambic verse. In a French 
treatise on poetry that he published in 1626, Ymmeloot wished to inform his 
francophone readership of the development of the iambic verse in Dutch po- 
etry, which he considered a novelty.!87 

Ymmeloot's quest, however, was doomed to fail: as Marnix demonstrated, the 
iambic metre was much more suitable for Dutch, with its strong word stresses, 
than for French.!88 What is striking about this case is that Ymmeloot felt the 
need to inform francophone readers about the debates on poetry and language 
that were taking place in Dutch. He wanted poets active in the two languages 
to learn from each other, and therefore stepped forward as a go-between. Oscar 
Dambre claimed in an article that the poet's attempt to improve French poetry 
came from an illusory sense of feudal debt towards France, and stated that this 
‘is the mistake for which he is to blame'!8? It is telling that in the only study de- 
voted to Ynmeloot to date, the author argues that there is a contrast between 
supporting the Dutch tongue and improving French poetry. Ynmeloot’s work, 
like that of Marnix, expresses no such contrast: all he aims for is to foster dis- 
cussion and exchange across language borders. 

Returning now to Marnix's psalm translations, these works further demon- 
strate his awareness of the deviant sound structures of French and Dutch. A 
simple comparison between Datheen's version of psalm 119 and Marnix's text 
demonstrates the different approaches of the two men. Datheen's text contains 


‘new French poetics' in the sixteenth century, Werner Waterschoot does not mention 
Marnix. Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou Ronsard? 

186 ‘mensurae Aldegondinae’ Franciscus Raphelengius cited by: Forster, lets over Nederlandse 
renaissancelyriek vóór Heinsius en Hooft’, 289. 

187 J. Ymmeloot, La France, et la Flandre reformées : ov Traicté, Enseignant la vraye methode 
d'une nouvelle Poesie Françoise, & Thioise harmonieuse, & delectable (Ieper: Jean Bellet, 
1626), 9, 67-69; O. Dambre, ‘De betekenis van Jacob Ymmeloot's versleer (1626). De 
Nieuwe Taalgids, 22, (1928); E. Rombauts & G. A. van Es, Geschiedenis van de letterkunde 
der Nederlanden. Vol. 5 (Den Bosch: Teulings, 1952), 396. 

188 Dambre, De betekenis van Jacob Ymmeloot's versleer (1626). 

189 ‘Dat de dubbelslachtige Jonkheer zich uit een soort vassaliteitsgevoel tegenover een 
Parnassiaanse en aloude politieke suzerein van een ingebeelde leenplicht op die wijze 
dacht te moeten kwijten, is de fout die we hem te verwijten hebben’. Dambre, ‘De bete- 
kenis van Jacob Ymmeloot’s versleer (1626), 192. 
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various conflicts between word stress and music. In Marnix's psalm ug, on the 
contrary, accented syllables are not placed on half notes unless the other syl- 
lables of the word are too. The fifth and sixth verses of the first stanza make the 
difference blatantly clear. Datheen's lines, discussed above, contained multi- 
ple conflicts. Marnix's contain none: ‘Sijn tuygh'nis claer, ghesproten uyt Gods 
mondt: End’ gheene moeyt' om hem te soecken sparen’ (‘His clear testimony, 
which sprouted from God's mouth: And who spare no effort to seek him’).!%° 
While Marnix's psalms are not perfect, they contain far fewer conflicts than 
Datheen's songs! His awareness of the different sound structures of French 
and Dutch aided him in his poetry and his psalm translations. 


3.3 Bilingual Harmony 
By using the same tunes and formal structure as the Genevan psalter, Marnix's 
psalm book, like Datheen's, fostered bilingual unity among the Dutch- and 
French-speaking Calvinists of the Low Countries. The translation theory that 
is implicitly embodied by Marnix's psalter can be summarized as follows: if 
every language had a clear and unambiguous translation that did justice to 
the Hebraica veritas, the peoples of the earth would be able to share the same 
religious textual foundation, each in their own language. This could then foster 
the creation of a translingual community of worship. First, however, each indi- 
vidual language needed to be made perfectly clear in order to allow for a usable 
translation. This is what Utenhove and Marnix attempted for Dutch. The role 
of music in this process could be interpreted as a universal element that was 
equally understood by everyone, forming the final link to unite the speakers of 
the various languages.!?? 

Sometimes, psalms were sung simultaneously in various languages in the 
early modern period. Records exist of such so-called polyglot harmony in 


190 Marnix of Saint-Aldegonde 1580, sig. X1v. 

191 There still was criticism on the singability of Marnix's psalms, however. Isaac Beeckman, 
natural philosopher and master of a Latin school, kept a commonplace book in which he 
wrote about his preference for the traditional Dutch verse style. In an entry from 1622, he 
argues that the French rules which had been adopted by, among others, Marnix, made 
the songs more difficult to sing. He refers to a problematic passage in Marnix's psalms to 
prove his point. I. Beeckman, Journal tenu par Isaac Beeckman de 1604 à 1634. Vol. 2. 1619- 
1627 (C. de Waard, Ed.) (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1942), 208-209; Bostoen, 'Dingman 
Beens’, 149-152; Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 1-12; K. van Berkel, Isaac Beeckman on 
Matter and Motion: Mechanical Philosophy in the Making (Baltimore: John Hopkins 
University Press, 2013), 54. 

192 For early modern views on the relationship between musical harmony, societal har- 
mony, and cosmic order, see: J. W. Prins, Echoes of an Invisible World: Marsilio Ficino and 
Francesco Patrizi on Cosmic Order and Music Theory (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2014). 
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transatlantic colonies, where settlers from various places in Europe sang to- 
gether, sometimes alongside converted natives.l% Because of the work done 
by Datheen and Marnix, Dutch-speaking Calvinists could unite in confessional 
practice with both the Huguenots from France and Geneva, and with their 
francophone compatriots. Gerard Brom has even suggested that Marnix might 
have chosen to use 'du' rather than 'ghy' in order to approach the sound of 
French more closely, in which ‘tu’ was used to address God.!% This is, never- 
theless, improbable, as neither Marnix, nor his contemporaries referred to this 
possibility in their discussions on the personal pronoun. 

The psalm translations by Marnix and Datheen stand within the strong 
sixteenth-century tradition that tried to overcome the problems caused by 
the existence of multiple languages through translation and multilingualism.!95 
Much alike the polyglot dictionaries of that time, these psalters represent the 
idea that meaning can be transferred from one language into another, and thus 
that communication across languages is possible.?6 The psalm translations 
embraced the multilingual character of the Christian faith. 

The same can be said of Plantin's Polyglot Bible, of which Marnix possessed 
a copy.?? The Plantin Polyglot, which will be discussed in more detail in the 
following chapter, was a feat of humanist, Catholic scholarship, created under 
the patronage of Philip r1. It is a Bible edition in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Aramaic. This Bible demonstrates that an attention to multilingualism and 
the humanist study of languages was not restricted to Protestant circles, but 
also characterized the Catholic Reformation of this time.!?8 It is possible that 
Marnix used the Polyglot for his psalm translations, as it probably contained 
the most recently published version of the Hebrew psalms that he owned, 
and was based on sound philological studies and textual criticism.!?? In any 
case, Marnix was, together with many other Protestants, highly reliant on the 


193 Erben, A Harmony of the Spirits, 303-312; Van der Woude, Becoming Colonial. 

194 G. Brom, Boekentaal (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1955), 11. 

195 See: Chapter 34. 

196 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 170-171; Considine, ‘Narrative and Persuasion’; Erben, A 
Harmony of the Spirits, 10-20. 

197  Catalogys Librorvm, sig. Aar. 

198 D. van Miert, The Emancipation of Biblical Philology in the Dutch Republic (1590-1670) 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 6-11. 

199 The auction catalogue of Marnix's library, dressed up after his death, further mentions a 
Hebrew-Latin Bible from 1546. This is in all probability a copy of the Sebastian Münster 
Bible, printed in Basel. The catalogue also lists a quatrilingual psalter in Hebrew, Greek, 
Arabic, and Aramaic from 1516, which was possibly printed in Geneva. However, the auc- 
tion catalogue is not a reliable source to determine which books Marnix owned, let alone 
for the books he actually read. For a discussion of this catalogue, see: supra, note 38. 
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scholarship of Catholic scholars for his own writings and theories. Despite the 
confessional differences, learned men on both sides of the divide depended on 
the same set of scholarly sources and methods. 

It is also likely that certain individuals on different sides of the religious 
debates shared similar views on language. In Marnix's case, his psalms dem- 
onstrate how he tried to undo the multilingual chaos caused by the events at 
Babel. At the same time, his translation, which closely followed the French 
psalms as well as the Hebrew original, was a demonstration of the qualities 
of Dutch and a confirmation of its prestige.2°° This vernacular language could 
equal Hebrew in its communication of the divine message, and French in its 
melodious character. 


4 Dangerous Mixtures?! 


Within Marnix’s broad reflections on the ideal Dutch and French tongues, 
the notion of language mixing held a particular place. In the prefaces to his 
psalters, he argued that borrowed words undermine religious clarity and intel- 
ligibility. In the Biénkorf der H. Roomsche Kercke (1569) and its French counter- 
part, the Tableav des differens de la religion (1599), the diplomat used a much 
more playful approach to get his message on loanwords across.202 By using 
an eclectic language, mixing different registers but also tongues, the Biénkorf 
and Tableav demonstrate the religious dangers of loanwords rather than solely 
theorizing on them. 

These works in which Marnix plays with language are polemical and pa- 
rodic reactions to a concise publication which appeared both in French and 
in a Dutch translation in 1561 and which had been written by Gentian Hervet, 
a prolific Catholic author. In an epistle divided into six points addressed to 


Catalogvs Librorvm, sig. A2r. On the quality of the Hebrew text in the Plantin Polyglot, see: 
Dunkelgrün, The Multiplicity of Scripture, 185—218. 

200 Demonet, Les voix du signe, 173. 

201 This paragraph revisits some findings that have also been published in an article: A. van 
de Haar, ‘Comme le beurre au soleil : Philippe de Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde (1540-1598) 
face aux mouvements d'hybridation et de purification aux Pays-Bas multilingues’. In 
A.-P. Pouey-Mounou & P. J. Smith (Eds.), Langues hybrides : expérimentations linguistiques 
et littéraires (XVI<-déb. du XVII* siècle). Hybridsprachen: Linguistische und literarische 
Untersuchungen (16.-Anfang 17. Jh.) (Geneva: Droz, 2019). 

202 Marnix, De Biénkorf; P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Premier tome dv tableav des dif- 
ferens de la religion : Traictant de l'Eglise, du Nom, Definition, Marques, Chefs, Proprietez, 
Conditions, Foy, et Doctrines d'icelle (Leiden: Jan Paedts, 1599); P. of Marnix of Sainte- 
Aldegonde, Second tome dv tableav des differens de la religion (Leiden: Jean le Maire, 1605). 
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the leaders of the Reformed church, Hervet attacks the main arguments of 
Protestantism.?°3 In the Biénkorf and Tableav, Marnix adopts the strategy of 
parody, following the structure of its model and radicalizing its content to ob- 
tain a comical effect. The texts pretend to have been written from a Catholic 
point of view, and claim that they ‘broadly explain’ Hervet's criticisms.204 
Marnix's Dutch and French works indeed take Hervet's arguments further. 
They comment on each of his six theses, which Hervet discussed in the span 
of just a few pages, in a separate chapter of several dozen pages. Marnix polar- 
izes the six points to the extreme so that they eventually ridicule themselves. 
However, it is not just the content of the French and Dutch texts that forms a 
satirical comment on the dogmas of the Church of Rome, but also their lan- 
guage. Marnix's mixed writing style in these texts is an exaggerated illustration 
of the way in which the Church, in his eyes, treated language. 

The content of the Biénkorfis considerably different from that of the Tableav. 
In fact, the French text is much longer. The Dutch Biënkorf was printed thirty 
years before the Tableav, but the histories of their composition are both com- 
plex and intertwined.205 Until now, it has gone unnoticed that the French and 


203 The texts discuss why Protestants call themselves faithful if they do not believe any- 
thing, why they only trust in the Holy Scripture, the sacrament of penance, why they call 
Catholics idolators, why they consider themselves more virtuous, and finally why they 
consider their own preachers to be more learned. The French version of 1561 that was 
used for this study is made up of twenty-three folios. This is probably not the version 
used by Marnix, as he refers to the title of another 1561 edition. Of this edition, only one 
copy, kept in the Bibliothéque de l'Arsenal in Paris, is currently known. The Dutch edition 
of 1567, probably used by Marnix, contains seventeen folios. G. Hervet, Devx epistres, avx 
ministres, predicans & supposts de la congregation & nouuelle eglise, de ceux qui s'appellent 
fideles, & croyans à la parole (Paris: Nicolas Chesneau, 1561); G. Hervet, Missyue oft 
Seyndbrief aende verdoolde vanden Christen ghelooue (Antwerp: Emanuel Philips, 1567). 
For reflections on the editions of the texts used by Marnix, see: J. N. Bakhuizen van den 
Brink, ‘De Seconde Epistre van Gentian Hervet. Nederlands Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis. 
Dutch Review of Church History, 48, 2 (1968). 

204 ‘in t breede verklaren. P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, De byencorf der H. Roomsche 
Kercke. 2 Vols. (A. Willems & A. Lacroix, Eds.) (Brussels: Van Meenen, 1858), vol. 1, 7. 

205 In 1567, Marnix published a French Commentaire under the pseudonym Nicolas 
Jomlaiela, which has since been lost. Marcel Govaert suggested that this Commentaire 
contained the foundations of the Dutch Biënkorf, which was published two years later, 
and the French Tableav of 1599. Students of Marnix’s work, such as Govaert and J. Sterck, 
have demonstrated that the Biënkorf was written in parallel with the Tableav, as it con- 
tains obvious translations from French, but the exact order in which they were created 
is unknown. R. Verdeyen, ‘De taal van Marnix’. In H. Van Werveke (Ed.), Marnix van Sinte 
Aldegonde: Officieel gedenkboek (Brussels: Onze Tijd, 1940); P. Valkhoff, Ontmoetingen tus- 
sen Nederland en Frankrijk (The Hague: Leopold, 1943), 41-42; Sterck, Bronnen; Govaert, 
La langue et le style de Marnix, 12-26. 
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Dutch texts differ in their treatment of language mixing. Through their diverg- 
ing choice of loanwords, both address the discussions on their respective lan- 
guage. They thus take part in two debates that marked the sixteenth century: 
those on the Christian faith and those on language. 


44 Satirical Mixing in the Biénkorf and the Tableav 

Both the Biënkorf and the Tableav illustrate Marnix's stance within the lan- 
guage debates as well as his firm grasp of both his native tongues. Their lan- 
guage is dense with constructions that Marnix himself rejected, establishing 
his authority as a learned language artist who knows his subject to the core. 
This is illustrated by a passage taken from the discussion of Hervet's first point 
in the Biénkorf, complaining mockingly that it would be greatly scandalous if 
the riches of the Church of Rome were taken away: 


[B]ut may always his sweet Mother be unrestrained and unhampered, 
and have free permission, to be able to dispense, ordinate, sententiate, dis- 
pose, and reserve of all the decretals, canons, writings, and ordonnances, 
and, in summa, to bind the devil onto the pillow [...]. [italics added] 


[M]aer late altijdt sijn lieve Moeder onbedwonghen ende onverhindert 
blijven, ende vrijen oorlof hebben, om van alle decreten, canones, schrift- 
en ende ordonnantien, te moghen dispenseren, ordonneren, sententieren, 
disposeren ende reserveren, ende in summa, den duyvel op een kussen 
binden [...].?96 [italics added] 


The 'sweet Mother refers to the Church, which Protestants wish to undo of her 
wealth and power. In his satirical defence, Marnix brings together a dazzling 
and comical string of loanwords, a code switch (shift to another language) to 
Latin, and a popular saying.207 The richness of the Church under discussion 
is reflected in the lexical richness of this citation, which was equally contest- 
ed. By including two forms of language mixing to which Marnix strongly op- 
posed, he shows that his objections do not come forth from ignorance. He was 


206 Marnix, De byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke, vol. 1, go. The words ‘dispenseren’, ‘ordon- 
neren, ‘sententieren, ‘disposeren! ‘reserveren’, ‘decreten’, 'ordonnantien, ‘devotie’, and ‘in- 
tentie' are alle listed in Jan van den Werve's 1553 dictionary of loanwords, the Tresoor (see: 
Chapter 2.2). The word ‘profijt’ is not mentioned by Van den Werve, perhaps because it 
had become so familiar in Dutch that it was no longer considered a foreign term. Van den 
Werve, Het Tresoor; Van de Haar, ‘Comme le beurre au soleil’, 185. 


207 On code switching, see: Appel & Muysken, 2005, 117-128. 
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perfectly capable of applying borrowing and code switching, but rejected them 
because of his language ideology. 

In the given citation, the adorned and formal loanwords and code switch 
are ridiculed by their juxtaposition with an informal proverb. The clash of dif- 
ferent languages and registers creates a farcical effect. The proverb sums up 
what the complex series of loanwords tries to communicate but fails to do. The 
enumeration of borrowed terms makes the sentence incomprehensible, show- 
casing Marnix's opinion that loanwords obstruct intelligibility.208 

The strategy followed in the French Tableav is very similar. Here, too, lan- 
guages and registers are mixed to provoke laughter and reveal the absurdity 
of the situation. This is demonstrated in the following quotation, taken from a 
chapter dealing with a possible restriction of the powers of the Church: 


And to make things worse, they would maintain that all preachers, 
monks, canons, cagots, and cockroaches, and in general all those who are 
shaved and tonsured, are by decretal excommunicated [...] and that all 
cardinals, bishops, and even popes have really done wrong, and ipso facto 
their offices, benefits, and prebends serving the canon sí quis. distinct. 86. 
canon nullus, canon baptizando, causa 1. quaest. 1. 


Et pour comble de malheur ils maintiendroient que tous Prestres, 
Moines, Chanoines, cagots et caffards, et en general tous rais et tondus, 
sont par les Decrets excommuniez [...] que tous Cardinaux, Evesques et 
Papes mesmes ont forfaict reéllement, et ipso facto leurs offices, benefices 
et prebendes en vertu du canon sí quis. distinct. 86. canon nullus, canon 
baptizando, causa 1. quaest. 1.209 


Once more, vulgar words, such as ‘caffards’ (‘cockroaches’) are placed next to 
pretentious code switches to Latin, ridiculing their pompous nature. 
Moreover, the blatant clarity of the crude terms in this quotation forms a 
stark contrast with the complete obscurity created by the Latin words, which 
is reinforced by the fact that several of them have been abbreviated. Marnix 
has taken on the persona of a Catholic who tries to present himself as learned 


208 By contrasting the words ‘dispenseren’ (‘dispense’) and 'disposeren' (‘dispose’), the lan- 
guage skills of even the most learned readers are put to the test. This word pair is reminis- 
cent of John Hart's list of similar loanwords that were difficult to distinguish in English, 
such as ‘abject’ and ‘object’. See: Chapter 3.5. 

209 P. of Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Œuvres de Ph. de Marnix de Sainte Aldegonde ` Tableau 
des différends de la religion. 5 Vols. (J. L. E. Quinet, Ed.) (Brussels: Van Meenen, 1857), 
vol. 2, 313. 
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by using a strange mixture of Latin and French, ridiculing the language skills of 
Catholics in general. In doing so, Marnix ties in with other Protestant writing in 
which language mixing is used to mock Catholics. Theodorus Beza's Passavant 
(1553), for instance, is a pamphlet in epistolary form written in macaronic 
Latin and attributed to the fictional author Benedict Passavant (‘Unlearned’). 
Passavant was supposedly sent to Geneva in order to inform his superiors with- 
in the Church of Rome of the situation regarding the local heretic community, 
but his letter reporting on the situation is full of mistakes that turn it into a 
mockery of the Catholic establishment.210 

The Catholic impersonated by Marnix also struggles with the use of cor- 
rect French, in sentences such as: ‘Ne serions nous pas bien alors decrottez et 
canonnez de par la triplicité tyaresque Romaine ?' ("Would it therefore not be 
good if we were de-shitted and cannoned by the Roman tiaresque triplicity?’). 
The term 'canonnez' (‘cannonned’) plays with the small but significant differ- 
ence between 'canonner' and ‘canoniser’, the former meaning ‘to cannon’ and 
the latter ‘to canonize’. The term ‘canonnez’ thus comically illustrates the prob- 
lems that can occur when someone is unaware of the correct affixes needed 
to build new words. Marnix implicitly warns here—like language debaters in 
France and England, such as Henri 11 Estienne and John Hart—about the dan- 
gers that arise when unlearned individuals attempt to create neologisms.?!! 

Another remarkable affix present in the quoted sentence reveals an impor- 
tant difference between the Tableav and the Biénkorf. The adjective 'tyaresque' 
(‘tiaresque’) is based on the French noun ‘tiare’ (‘tiara’) and the suffix -esque, 
derived from the Italian ‘-esca’. As remarked by Martin Govaert, Marnix made 
such a broad use of words ending in the Italianizing ‘esque’ and ‘-issime’ in the 
Tableav that it has been described as a tic of bis 217 However, a deeper meaning 
seems to lie behind this habit, which comes to the fore when the French text is 
compared with its Dutch counterpart. 

The Biénkorf contains very few Italianisms, while the Tableav is brimming 
with them, as well as with Latinisms and Latin code switches. In the Biénkorf, 
Latin loanwords are flanked mostly by borrowings from French.?!? This differ- 
ence can be explained by connecting each of the texts with the discussions 
which were held on the language in which they were written, respectively. 
While the use of loanwords from Italian and Latin was contested in the French 


210 T.Beza, Le Passavant: édition critique, introduction, traduction et commentaire 
(J. L. R. Ledegang-Keegstra, Ed.) (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2004), esp. 52-59. 

211 See: Chapter 3.5. 

212 Govaert, La langue et le style de Marnix, 93. 

213 Van de Haar, ‘Comme le beurre au soleil’. 
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case, debaters on the Dutch language mostly addressed borrowings from 
French and Latin.?!^ With his comical mixed language in the Biënkorf and 
Tableav, Marnix illustrates his negative stance on loanwords in each of these 
language discussions. 

This double positioning has remained unobserved until now because the 
Tableav and Biënkorf have rarely been compared with each other and have not 
yet been connected to the discussions on language. This lacuna is emblematic 
of the study of Marnix's oeuvre, as virtually all of his modern students have 
analysed either his French or his Dutch works.21$ René Verdeyen fully under- 
estimated the satirical force of the language of the Biënkorf by suggesting that 
Marnix might have used so many loanwords in order to appeal to his audience, 
who would appreciate these borrowings.?!6 

In other analyses of Marnix’s rich language, his satirical texts have been 
connected to those of François Rabelais.?7 Marnix, like Rabelais, adopted a 
rich language that experimented with language mixing and neologizing. The 
studies positioning Marnix as an imitator of Rabelais have failed to notice, 
however, the underlying subversive meaning of these experiments. Through 
loanwords and code-switching, Marnix created the perfect antonym of his 
own ideal language in order to criticize it. This approach was also adopted by 
Rabelais, who, for instance, portrayed a student using a highly Latinized lan- 
guage in his Pantagruel, mocking the mixing of Latin and the vernaculars.?! 
Marnix indeed followed the example set by Rabelais, but this influence went 
one step further than scholars previously thought. 


214 See: Chapter 3.5. 

215 Marnix's works have frequently been appropriated for either the French or the Dutch lit- 
erary canon. See, for example: H. Werveke & P. V. H. K. De Keyser (Eds.), Marnix van Sinte 
Aldegonde: Officieel gedenkboek (Brussels: Onze Tijd, 1939), 15; Charlier, ‘Marnix, écrivain 
de langue française’, 205-206; Van Roey, ‘Philips van Marnix’ 15. 

216 Verdeyen, ‘De taal van Marnix’, 192-193. 

217 L. Sainéan, L'influence et la réputation de Rabelais ` interprètes—lecteurs et imitateurs— 
un rabelaisien (Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde) (Paris: Gamber, 1930); C. L. Thijssen- 
Schoute, ‘Rabelais, Marnix van Sint Aldegonde en B. N.. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche 
Taal- en Letterkunde, 58, (1938); F. Bonger-van der Borch van Verwolde, ‘Marnix en 
Rabelais. Neophilologus, 25, (1940); Charlier, ‘Marnix, écrivain de langue française’; 
C. L. Thijssen-Schoute, ‘Rabelais in de Verenigde Provinciën’. In Uit de Republiek der 
Letteren: Elf Studiën op het gebied der Ideeëngeschiedenis van de Gouden Eeuw (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1967). 

218 For the way in which Rabelais uses particular language forms, such as loanwords, in his 
satirical writings in order to mock them, see: Huchon, Rabelais grammairien; M. Huchon, 
‘Rabelais et le vulgaire illustre. In F. Giacone (Ed.), La langue de Rabelais, la langue de 
Montaigne. Études rabelaisiennes 48 (Geneva: Droz, 2009). 
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4.2 Criticizing Catholic Language 

In a doctoral dissertation from 2004, Mathieu de La Gorce performed a pio- 
neering in-depth study of the link between Marnix’s style of writing in the 
Tableav and the religious critique that the text harbours.?? He concluded 
that Marnix’s mixed language was meant to symbolize the way in which the 
clergy had made the language of faith incomprehensible to ordinary believ- 
ers by using Latin or a mixed language.22 This thesis of how Marnix mocked 
Catholics also applies to the Biënkorf. In fact, Marnix's critique on the treat- 
ment of language by the Church goes even deeper than La Gorce showed. The 
Catholic voice in the Tableav and Biénkorf not only uses an unclear language, 
as La Gorce argued. It also lacks the ability to write Latin, one of the tres lin- 
guae sacrae. Marnix's attack on Catholic language is not just about deliberate 
obscurity, but primarily about incapacity. Marnix thus shows that Catholics 
are, on the level of language, not competent and not conscientious enough to 
hold religious authority. A closer look at the subject of his attack reveals that 
rather than tackling a serious problem, Marnix generated a deceitful image of 
the language attitude of Catholics. 

Satirically assuming the voice of a faithful Catholic, the Tableav dem- 
onstrates what the Church supposedly considered a good attitude towards 
language. It recounts a humoristic anecdote about a Catalan in Brussels to 
argue that the Catholic Church wanted its flock to have no command of Latin 
whatsoever. The Catalan was, allegedly, asked to recite his Pater Noster, after 
which he 'formed his lips to mutter the syllables "bsi bsi bsis". The totally igno- 
rant Catalan was then, according to the Tableav, labelled a good and zealous 
Catholic.??! According to Marnix’s satirical text, the Church thus deemed the 
best believers the ones whose grasp of the Latin language was so poor that 
they could not even distinguish individual words. It has to be noted that in 
the context of the Dutch Revolt against Philip 11 it is hardly accidental that 
Marnix claims that the ignorant and thus devout Catholic is from the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Marnix suggests in his propaganda texts that the Church of Rome did not 
want the common people to reflect on the meaning of Latin or, by extension, 
to discuss the topic of language in general. If ordinary believers gained insight 
into Latin, they might reveal that the clergymen themselves did not speak it, 


219 La Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste. 

220 La Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste, 478-499; M. de La Gorce, ‘Pape … pipopu: 
l'iconoclasme lexicologique de Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde, protestant et rabelaisien’. In 
C. Alexandre-Garner & I. Keller-Privat (Eds.), Migrations, exils, errances et écritures (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de Paris Ouest, 2012). 

221 ‘forma de ses levres en barbottant ces sillabes bei bsi bsis. Marnix, Œuvres, vol. 3, 50. 
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as indicated in the Biénkorf: ‘Yes, they also have a special Latin up their sleeves, 
which learned men cannot understand. It is called monk's Latin or kitchen 
Latin’??? Marnix explains that this ‘monk’s Latin’ is a mixture of some basic 
Latin words and the vernacular. The Biënkorf claims that even the clergymen 
themselves struggle to understand these language concoctions of their col- 
leagues: 'not just the common people, but also the Popes themselved and the 
Bishops cannot understand it.223 

According to the accusations of the Tableav and Biënkorf, the Church lead- 
ers had created a situation in which they held the power over the true mean- 
ing of the Word of God, without actually understanding it. This ignorance 
then supposedly led to an abuse of authority: 'From this, it necessarily follows 
that the Church has full power over the Word expressed by God’224 As no one 
understood the sacred texts, the Church could create its own scriptural truth 
by changing the meaning of theological notions. According to Marnix's texts, 
Catholics discarded the 'Hebrew and Greek texts, of which they could not 
stand the sight.22 These passages parodically and comically expose, from a 
Protestant point of view, the presumed Catholic disrespect of the principle of 
sola scriptura, which identifies the Bible as the primary normative authority 
rather than the Church. As so often in satirical texts using mixed language, the 
impure language that is put into the mouths of the clergy in the Tableav and 
Biénkorf is also used as a symbol for their impure morals, or, as in this case, 
religious values.226 

Asignorance was the cause of all the language problems of the Church iden- 
tified by Marnix, the proposed solution lay in learning languages. Between the 
lines, one can read that people like Marnix himself, who understood Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, should become the new guardians of the true meaning of the 
Word of God in the original sacred languages. The ultimate goal is a complete 


222 ‘Jae sy hebben oock een bysonder latijn op haer eyghen handt, dat de gheleerde selve niet 
en connen verstaen, ende wordt ghenoemt Monicks-latijn, oft keucken latijn’. Marnix, De 
byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke, vol. 2, 101-102. 

223 ‘niet alleenlijck het ghemeyn volck, maer oock de Papen selve ende de Bisschoppen niet 
en verstaen' Marnix, De byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke, vol. 1, 36. 

224 ‘Hier volcht dan nootsakelijck uyt, dat de Kercke een volle macht heeft boven het uytghe- 
druckte woordt Gods’. Marnix, De byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke, vol. 1, 36. 

225 ‘Hebreeusche ende Griecksche texten, die sy doch niet en connen luchten’. Marnix, De 
byencorf der H. Roomsche Kercke, vol. 1, 76. 

226 Marnix can thus be connected with Geoffroy Tory and Theodorus Beza, who considered 
language mixing to be an outward sign of internal, moral corruption. Tory, Champ flevry, 
sig. A8r; Beza, Le Passavant, 57-58. See further: Trudeau, Les inventeurs du bon usage, 134— 
136; Jones, Images of Language, 30; Coldiron, Printers without Borders, 255—256. 
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use of the vernacular in religious contexts.2?7 This would ensure that the 
content of the religious texts would no longer be secret. This is exactly what 
Marnix was trying to achieve with his psalm translations, practising what he 
satirically preached in the Biënkorf and Tableav. 

So, was Marnix's critique of the language attitude of Catholics in general jus- 
tified? In recent decades research has shown that the Roman Church was not 
by definition opposed to religious reading in the vernacular228 An examina- 
tion of the immediate target of Marnix's satire, Gentian Hervet, reveals that in 
this case, the attack was even more misplaced. Hervet's own works prove that 
he was actually keen to promote vernacular religious reading and that Marnix, 
rather than addressing a genuine problem, was building a distorted image of 
his opponent in order to generate a myth claiming an opposition between 
Catholicism and the vernacular. 

Gentian Hervet, who worked as a tutor and later as a secretary and a priest, 
had received an academic education in Oxford and was skilled in at least Latin 
and Greek. This competence enabled him to translate several theological trea- 
tises and classical texts into the vernacular.??? In 1526, he published an English 
translation of Erasmus's De immensa dei Misericordia, and in 1570 he created a 
French translation of Augustine's De civitate dei. The English text even contains 
alistof difficult words 'for them that shal rede this sermon and vnderstande nat 
Latin and frenche termes vsed in englisshe’23%° Although it is unclear whether 
Hervet added this word list himself, and despite the fact that Hervet's French 
and Dutch 1561 epistles contain some loanwords, it is obvious that Marnix drew 
a greatly exaggerated picture of the Catholic attitude towards language in his 
satirical propaganda texts.??! Hervet himself, as a learned humanist, disproved 


227 La Gorce, Une rhétorique iconoclaste, 499. 

228 Gow, ‘Challenging the Protestant Paradigm’; Corbellini & Hoogvliet, ‘Holy Writ and Lay 
Readers in Late Medieval Europe’; W. Francois, ‘The Catholic Church and the Vernacular 
Bible in the Low Countries: A Paradigm Shift in the 1550s?" In S. Corbellini, M. Hoogvliet, & 
B. Ramakers (Eds.), Discovering the Riches of the Word: Religious Reading in Late Medieval 
and Early Modern Europe. Intersections, Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 
38 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2015). 

229  Bakhuizen van den Brink ‘De Seconde Epistre’, 204—206. 

230 G. Hervet, De immensa dei misericordia. A sermon of the excedynge great mercy of god, 
made by the most famous doctour maister Erasmus Roterodamus, Translated out of Latin 
into englisshe at the request of ye most honorable & virtuous lady the lady Margaret 
Countese of Salysbury (London: Thomas Berthelet, 1526), sig. M6r. 

231 In the French text, certain Latin phrases are not translated, and the text contains a few 
Latin loanwords, such as ‘propitiatoire’ (‘the cover of the Ark of the Covenant’) and ‘ir- 
rision' (‘irrision’). The Dutch translation by an unknown author does translate all Latin 
expressions but contains many French loanwords, like ‘persisteren’ (‘persist’). For the 
Latin phrases, see: Hervet, Devx epistres, fol. 17v, 191. For 'irrision) see: Hervet, Devx epistres, 
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Marnix's complaints by translating religious Latin texts into the vernacular, re- 
vealing the strong hyperbolic character of Marnix's parodic texts. 

In the 1561 epistle targeted by the 1569 Biënkorf and 1599 Tableav, Hervet 
is not inattentive to matters of language either. In fact, he addresses previ- 
ous criticism by Protestants that Catholics were preoccupied with the Latin 
tongue, which they allegedly did not even master well. He admits that the 
knowledge of Latin among the clergy is far from perfect, but retorts that many 
Protestants hardly knew any Latin either: ‘Isn't it true that several among them 
know no more than three words in Latin, others none at all?’232 Hervet claims 
that the shortcomings in the field of language are shared by both sides. His 
complaint about Protestants is remarkably similar to the image that Marnix 
later sketches of Catholics in the Biënkorf and Tableav. This accusation of a lack 
of Latin language skills clearly went back and forth between the Catholic and 
Protestant camps. 

Marnix claimed that only Protestants were concerned about a clear and 
understandable language, but he was, to a large extent, attacking straw men. 
Attention to the vernacular languages and a humanist interest in writings 
in Latin and Greek were not characteristic of Protestant circles alone, even 
though that is the image that Marnix was trying to get across. While it has be- 
come increasingly clear in recent years that the image that Church of Rome 
rejected vernacular religious reading was a hoax, Marnix's case is important for 
shedding light on the strategy behind the creation of this Protestant paradigm. 


5 Conclusions 


Jasper Bernaerds, in his poem for the 1610 collection Den Nederduytschen 
Helicon, listing the names of those who have helped to improve and support the 
Dutch vernacular, praises Jan Utenhove and Petrus Datheen as well as Marnix 
for their efforts.2%8 Indeed, all three psalm translators thought consciously 
about their strategies towards language, which turned each of their psalters 
into a statement in the context of the debates on language and the consoli- 
dation of the new Calvinist community. Notwithstanding their importance 


fol.14r. For 'propitiatoire, see: Hervet, Devx epistres, fol. 15v. For the translations from 
Latin, see: Hervet, Missyue oft Seyndbrief, sigs. Cav-Dur, Dar. For ‘persisteren’, see: Hervet, 
Missyue oft Seyndbrief, sig. A2r-A2v. 

232 “ya il pas quelques vns qui ne scauent que trois mots de Latin, les autres pas vn’. Hervet, 
Devx epistres, fol. 20r. 

233 See: Chapter 41. Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 73—74. 
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for Dutch, the attention for language expressed by Utenhove, Datheen, and 
Marnix went beyond this language alone. 

Marnix's balancing act between Dutch, French, and Hebrew in his psalm 
translations displays both the multilingual character of the sixteenth-century 
discussions and the broad range of language-related topics they covered. As a 
language-conscious plurilingual, Marnix was interested in the written, spoken, 
and even sung form and structure of the various individual languages involved, 
as well as in the genealogical ties between languages and in language history. 
His case is relevant for showing that there was much more at stake than uni- 
formization and loanwords, to which modern studies of the topic have often 
limited themselves. Within the religious domain, the most pregnant language- 
related issues were the respective levels of authority of the various languages, 
translation methods, and the importance of absolute clarity. 

Marnix's Biénkorf and Tableav illustrate how strongly the discussions on 
language intertwined with their social, religious, and political context. These 
exchanges were not simply an innocent intellectual pastime; they played a key 
role in the religious turmoil of the era. Marnix's parodic texts form a strong 
reminder that the language debates should not be studied as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. The Biënkorf and Tableav helped to construct a powerful yet, as 
Hervet's case has shown, false image of the Church of Rome as rejecting the 
vernacular. 

While the language debates could be used to distance oneself from other 
parties, Marnix's efforts for the dispersed Calvinist community of the Low 
Countries also show how particular approaches to language could stimulate in- 
ternal solidarity. Marnix consciously created an approach to Dutch and French 
that might foster unity and cohesion among the bilingual community of the 
Low Countries across the language divide. In the face of language diversity, 
Marnix realized that a focus on one's mother tongue alone was not the solution 
needed to help the multilingual Calvinist community of the Low Countries. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Printing Houses 


1 Introduction 


Histories of language customarily mention the printing press as an agent of 
language change.! As an important focus of historians of language was, until 
recent decades, the search for standardization, they were especially interested 
in a supposed correlation between the expansion of print and the regulariza- 
tion of orthography. They were supported in their search for this link by mid- 
twentieth-century scholars of book history and media studies, such as Lucien 
Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin in their 1958 L'apparition du livre and Marshall 
McLuhan in his 1962 The Gutenberg Galaxy? McLuhan ushered in the idea 
that the printing press fostered the growth of patriotism and competition with 
other languages, a notion which was later endorsed by Benedict Anderson's 
seminal Imagined Communities (1983)? In general, research on the vernacular 
and print culture has been marked by a focus on nation-building through stan- 
dardized language. 


1 Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 19; Willemyns & Van der Horst, ‘Laatmiddelnederlands’, 
186-187; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 34; Burke, Towards a Social History of Early Modern 
Dutch, 16; Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis van het Nederlands, 198—199. For the notion of 
the printing press as an ‘agent of change’ see: E. L. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of 
Change: Communications and Cultural Transformations in Early-Modern Europe (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979). Eisenstein's work has been as influential as it has been 
controversial. Scholars such as Adrian Johns have pointed out that Eisenstein presents print 
culture as much more rigid and fixed than it actually was. In 2002, Eisenstein and Johns de- 
bated the issue in a series of articles in the American Historical Review: E. L. Eisenstein, 'An 
Unacknowledged Revolution Revisited’. American Historical Review, 107, (2002); A. Johns, ‘How 
to Acknowledge a Revolution: American Historical Review, 107, (2002); E. L. Eisenstein. ‘Reply’. 
American Historical Review, 107, (2002). See also: Johns, The Nature of the Book; S. A. Baron, 
E. N. Lindquist, & E. F. Shevlin, ‘Introduction! In S. A. Baron, E. N. Lindquist, & E. F. Shevlin 
(Eds.), Agent of Change: Print Culture Studies after Elizabeth L. Eisenstein (Amhurst & Boston: 
University of Massachusetts Press, 2007). 

2 L.Febvre & H.-J. L. P. Martin, L'apparition du livre (Paris: Michel, 1958), 465-480; M. McLuhan, 
The Gutenberg Galaxy: The Making of Typographic Man (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1962), 233-239. 

3 McLuhan, The Gutenberg Galaxy, 199-200, 235-238; Anderson, Imagined Communities, 44— 
45. For a discussion of the connection Anderson established between print language and 
nationalism, see: A. D. Smith, Nationalism and Modernism: A Critical Survey of Recent Theories 
of Nations and Nationalism (London & New York: Routledge, 1998), 107-115. 
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A recent Franco-German project led by Elsa Kammerer and Jan-Dirk Müller 
on the relation between early modern printers and language change took an 
important step in disengaging itself from this biased research tradition.^ It 
shook off the yokes of teleological thinking and the confinement to present- 
day borders, by focusing on the works of individual printers with regard to a 
variety of languages. 

Applying the approach established by Kammerer and Müller to the ver- 
naculars of the Low Countries allows the construction of a new view on the 
importance of printers for the language situation in this area. This chapter 
thus simultaneously answers a call from Peter Burke to examine printers them- 
selves as agents of change.” It observes to what extent these men and women 
were actively and openly trying to change orthographical practices within and 
outside their workshops. Prefaces written by printers make it possible to deter- 
mine their part in the discussions on the form and status of the two local lan- 
guages of the Low Countries. To avoid the confirmation bias, statements made 
in such preliminary texts need to be contrasted with practical language use. 
Moreover, giving attention to texts in the various languages that were printed 
in the region sheds light on the interplay between multilingualism and patrio- 
tism, which was a prominent topic in this lieu. 

In order to unlock the vibrant and multifaceted lieu of the sixteenth-century 
print workshops of the Low Countries, it is useful to start this examination with 
a key representative: Christophe Plantin. All relevant elements for this inves- 
tigation are present in Plantin's case: he took part in the debates on language 
himself, as did his employees; he printed works that contributed to the discus- 
sions; he gathered a network of debaters around him; and he stood in close 
connection to many other printers. The multilingual character of Plantin's own 
life and of the business of this born Frenchman enforces the need for a multi- 
lingual outlook. 

Plantin's case illuminates the attention in current research to the different 
motives of early modern printers. Many were driven primarily by financial 
motives. Nevertheless, some printers combined mercantile considerations 
with intellectual ones, often cooperating with the learned elite of their time 
and complying with the ideal of the scholar-printer.® Studying Plantin's 


4 It concerns the project ‘Dynamique des langues vernaculaires dans l'Europe de la 
Renaissance : acteurs et lieux. Kammerer & Müller ‘Avant-Propos. Vorwort’. 

5 Burke, Towards a Social History of Early Modern Dutch, 17. 

6 For the idea that most printers were mainly driven by financial considerations, see: 
F. Brengelman, 'Orthoepists, Printers, and the Rationalization of English Spelling’. The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, 79, 3 (1980); Meeus, ‘Printing Vernacular Translations’ For 
the notion of the scholar-printer, see: Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, 
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involvement in the language debates confirms that he belongs to the second 
group. His most explicit contribution was the spelling programme he devel- 
oped for French. In the Low Countries, Plantin forms an exception in this re- 
spect. His local colleagues revealed very little about their views on spelling, 
even though they might have adopted particular standardized practices in 
their workshops. The idea that printers were actively striving for general ortho- 
graphical uniformization thus has to be altered. 

Concentrating on Plantin's officina further unearths one aspect of the 
language debates that has remained in the dark until now. The dictionaries 
produced in his workshop not only took part in the discussions on language 
themselves through their prefaces, they also actively encouraged their read- 
ers to study languages and cultivate a reflective attitude. Perhaps the fact that 
Plantin's officina enabled the general public to study their mother tongue ex- 
plains why rhetorician Jasper Bernaerds praises him in his poem on the state of 
the Dutch language for Den Nederduytschen Helicon (1610). Plantin was not the 
only printer of value to the Dutch vernacular, however. Bernaerds also men- 
tions his Antwerp colleague Willem Silvius, for instance." Plantin unites all the 
elements of the language debates as they took shape in the printing houses and 
therefore constitutes a representative starting point to explore them further. 


11 Supplying Languages to the Market 

Early modern printing houses in general were pre-eminent lieux of language 
awareness. Printers had to be aware of the language debates for commercial 
reasons. As rightfully pointed out by Elizabeth Eisenstein, printers needed to 
be up to date on ongoing trends and the changing wishes of the market in 
order to deliver products that would sell. This included the widespread fas- 
cination with language. Indeed, the printing house constitutes a special lieu 
in the sense that it distributed the ideas that arose in other environments, 
which had in large part been influenced by texts that had also been supplied 


446; M. Lowry, The World of Aldus Manutius: Business and Scholarship in Renaissance Venice 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1979), 7—71; Pleij, De wereld volgens Thomas van der Noot; D. H. van Netten, 
Koopman in kennis: De uitgever Willem Jansz Blaeu in de geleerde wereld van zijn tijd (1571-1638) 
(Zutphen: Walburg Pers, 2014), 213-220. 

7 Besides ‘Plant-in’, Bernaerds also lists a certain ‘Silvius’. Boukje Thijs, in her study on the 
Helicon, argues that Bernaerds referred to Cornelius, Franciscus, or Johannes Silvius. The first 
is known for a treatise on philosophy in Latin, the second for his theological works, and the 
third for creating an almanac. Thus, none of these seem to have supported the Dutch tongue 
as much as Willem Silvius, making him the most likely candidate. Den Nederduytschen 
Helicon, 73-74; Thijs, De hoefslag van Pegasus, 187. 

8 Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, 446. See also: B. Richardson, Printing, 
Writers and Readers in Renaissance Italy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 152. 
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through the medium of print. One topic in the language debates that directly 
concerned printing houses was orthography, or, more precisely, typography.’ 
When individuals such as Lambrecht proposed new characters, such as the e, 
it was up to other printers to decide whether they wished to follow this trend 
and invest in it. 

Such considerations necessitated the employment of correctors who pos- 
sessed a good command of the languages printed by the officina in question.!? 
This need is reflected in a set of guidelines for correctors, drawn up by Plantin's 
successor Jan 1 Moretus in 1608: 'That they take care to possess a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages; that they study the vernacular tongues in 
order to respect the rules of spelling of each.” Orthography is, indeed, a key 
topic for printing houses. Nevertheless, striving to eliminate spelling errors 
does not necessarily imply that printers actively pursued regularization and 
uniformization. 

A second language-related topic that was strongly intertwined with printing 
houses is translation. Printers had considerable agency in determining which 
books would be translated in which language.!? They thus had to be sensitive 
to the opinions of their customers on the need and appropriateness of print- 
ing certain texts, such as religious or scholarly works, in particular languages. 
Plantin and his colleagues, including Willem Silvius, occasionally translated 
texts themselves, but in most cases they paid freelance translators. Plantin and 
Jan 1 van Waesberghe, an Antwerp printer specializing in educational books, 
often employed teachers, such as Peeter Heyns, Étienne de Walcourt, and 
Antoine Tiron, for translation jobs.!? 


9 Vanderheyden, ‘De boekdrukkunst’ 18. 

10 Thomas Basson, who was originally from England but active as a printer in Leiden from 
the 1580s onwards and who worked closely with Plantin, denounced printers who pro- 
duced English texts without understanding the language, leading to many mistakes. 
He, ‘out of loue which j beare to my natiue contrie men, had taken on the task of cor- 
recting the texts of these printers. Basson & Meurier The Coniugations in Englishe and 
Netherdutche, 6; Smith, ‘Latin et langues vernaculaires’, 276. 

11 ‘Vtriusque linguae tam latinae quam graece cognitionem ut habeant aduigilent, ac in 
vulgaribus linguis se exerceant ut orthographiae rationem melius in vnaquaque obser- 
vare queant. Jan 1 Moretus quoted by: H. D. L. Vervliet, 'Une instruction plantinienne 
à l'intention des correcteurs. Gutenberg Jahrbuch, (1959), 100. Translated by: Voet, The 
Golden Compasses, vol. 1, 184. 

12 Pleij, De wereld volgens Thomas van der Noot, 25-29; Burke, ‘Cultures of Translation’, 16; 
Meeus, ‘Printing Vernacular Translations’ 108. 

13 L. Voet, The Golden Compasses: A History and Evaluation of the Printing and Publishing 
Activities of the Officina Plantiniana at Antwerp. Vol. 2 (Amsterdam: Vangendt, 1972), 175. 
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While printers thus had to take the changing attitudes towards language 
into account when deciding on their output, the makeup of their own work- 
shops also stimulated reflection. In a sixteenth-century multilingual printing 
house such as the Officina Plantiniana, languages were everywhere, in all their 
possible forms: as written and printed texts; as texts that were read out loud 
by proofreaders; as words uttered by a workforce that was partly local but also 
often partly came from elsewhere; and in the form of the lead letters used for 
the actual printing itself. These letters were customarily in the Roman alpha- 
bet, in various typefaces that were often, to a certain degree, language specific.4 
Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic alphabets were increasingly appreciated in print- 
ing houses targeting a learned audience. Moreover, many texts printed in the 
Low Countries targeted markets abroad. A great number of Spanish works 
were, for instance, produced in Antwerp to be shipped off to Spain.15 The own- 
ers of printing houses themselves were often marked by an international and 
thus multilingual trajectory, learning the trade in flourishing printing centres 
abroad before setting up their own shops.!6 Printers and their employees need- 
ed to cultivate a certain level of language awareness to meet the demands of 
the market, and they worked in an environment that was perfectly suited to 
inspire such attention. 


1.2 Christophe Plantin 
Christophe Plantin lived a life marked by his French mother tongue, the 
Dutch language of his adoptive city of Antwerp, and the many classical and 


14 For more information on the connections between certain languages and typefaces, see: 
W. Waterschoot, De Poeticsche werken van Jonker Jan van der Noot: Analytische bibliografie 
en tekstuitgave met inleiding en verklarende aantekeningen. Vol. 1. Analytische bibliografie 
(Ghent: Secretariaat van de Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 
1975), 64-65; Van Selm, Een menighte treffelijcke boecken, 88-89; J. L. Flood, ‘Humanism, 
“Nationalism”, and the Semiology of Typography’. In Italia ed Europa nella Linguistica del 
Rinascimento: Confronti e Relazioni. Atti del Convegno internazionale; Ferrara, Palazzo 
Paradiso 20-24 marzo 1991 (Modena: Panini, 1996); P. Delsaerdt, ‘Typographic Design and 
Renaissance Lexicography: Cornelis Kiliaan's Dictionaries of the Dutch Language’. Journal 
of the Printing Historical Society, 17, (2011); R. Jimenes, Les caractères de civilité : typogra- 
phie & calligraphie sous l'Ancien Régime (Paris: Atelier Perrousseaux, 2011); Kammerer, 
‘Lyon, capitale d'imprimerie! 192. 

15 J. Peeters-Fontainas & A.-M. Frédéric (Eds.), Bibliographie des impressions espagnoles 
des Pays-Bas méridionaux (Nieuwkoop: De Graaf, 1965); Meeus, ‘Printing Vernacular 
Translations’; S. Van Rossem, Het gevecht met de boeken: De uitgeversstrategieën van 
de familie Verdussen [Antwerpen, 1589-1689]. Unpublished dissertation (Antwerp: 
Universiteit Antwerpen, 2014), 221—224. 

16 E. Armstrong, ‘Paris Printers in the Sixteenth Century: An International Society? 
Bibliologia, 21 (2005). 
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vernacular languages in which his officina issued books. His role in the lan- 
guage debates was as diverse as his publishing activities. Despite the fact that 
Plantin's business and life have been studied in detail by scholars such as Colin 
Clair, Leon Voet, Karen L. Bowen, and Dirk Imhof, and recently by biogra- 
pher Sandra Langereis, the element of language has not yet been adequately 
covered.!” In order to fully understand Plantin's contributions to the discus- 
sions on language and contextualize them, it is necessary to start by tracing his 
own professional and personal experiences with language. 

Plantin was born in the environs of Tours around 1520.8 He did not receive 
academic training, which he strongly regretted.? He moved to Antwerp in 
1548. In 1555, he established his print shop in the metropolis, later naming the 
business the Gulden Passer (Golden Compasses).2° Although he experienced 
several periods of financial trouble, Plantin's officina grew into a business 
with multiple printing presses and a large staff. The first book that came off 
its presses was a bilingual, Italian-French treatise on the education of girls, 
immediately setting the tone for the polyglot future of the printing house.?! 
The Gulden Passer eventually issued works in Latin, Greek, Dutch, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, Italian, Aramaic, and Hebrew.” Plantin 
was known for the quality of his work and even became royal typographer in 
the service of Philip 11.73 


17 C. Clair, Christopher Plantin (London: Cassel, 1960); Voet, The Golden Compasses, vols. 1 & 
2; K. L. Bowen & D. Imhof, Christopher Plantin and Engraved Book Illustrations in Sixteenth- 
Century Europe (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008); S. Langereis, De woorde- 
naar: Christoffel Plantijn, ’s werelds grootste drukker en uitgever, 1520-1589 (Amsterdam: 
Balans, 2014). 

18 Voet, The Golden Compasses, vol. 1, 3-7; Langereis, De woordenaar, 13-14. 

19 Van Netten, Koopman in kennis, 220. 

20 F. M. Claes, De bronnen van drie woordenboeken uit de drukkerij van Plantin: Het 
Dictionarium Tetraglotton (1562), de Thesaurus Theutonicae linguae (1573) en Kiliaans 
eerste Dictionarium Teutonico-Latinum (1574) (Leuven: Belgisch interuniversitair cen- 
trum voor neerlandistiek, 1970), 38; A. Pavord, The Naming of Names: The Search for Order 
in the World of Plants (London: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2008), 313; Dunkelgrün, The 
Multiplicity of Scripture, 57. 

21 G. M. Bruto, La institvtione di vna fancivlla nata nobilmente. Linstitvtion d'vne fille de noble 
maison (Antwerp: Jean Bellère for Christophe Plantin, 1555); L. Voet, ‘De typografische 
bedrijvigheid te Antwerpen in de 16° eeuw’. In W. Couvreur (Ed.), Antwerpen in de XVIde 
eeuw (Antwerp: Mercurius, 1975), 239; Pavord, The Naming of Names, 313. 

22 M. A. Nauwelaerts, ‘Drukkers en schoolboeken te Antwerpen tot 1600' Varia Historica 
Brabantica, 6—7 (1978), 275. 

23 An anecdote by Dirk Volckertsz. Coornhert confirms Plantin's good reputation. After 
one of his texts had been the subject of ‘bad misprinting’ (‘lelyck verdrucken’) by an- 
other printer, Coornhert decided to ask Plantin to issue a new edition. By relying on the 
Antwerp printer, he would ‘be well assured that I would not make the mistake of having 
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The most impressive achievement of Plantin's printing house with regard to 
language—and perhaps in general— was the creation of the Polyglot Bible, a 
project initiated by the printer and supervised by Benito Arias Montano that 
was supported by Philip 11.24 This multilingual Bible edition brought togeth- 
er the sacred texts of Christianity in their original languages: Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, and Aramaic. The different versions are presented alongside each other, 
followed by dictionaries of the languages in question. Theologians and lan- 
guage experts employed by Plantin worked on the project for years. In 1573, it 
was completed, comprising eight volumes.25 

For its multilingual and scholarly output, the Gulden Passer relied on 
a team of learned employees, some of whom, such as Cornelis Kiliaan, and 
Franciscus Raphelengius, became involved in the language debates them- 
selves. Raphelengius, Plantin's son-in-law and corrector, for instance, was an 
orientalist skilled in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, Persian, and Arabic.?6 He 
was involved in the creation of the Polyglot Bible. Raphelengius later worked 
as a printer for the University of Leiden, where he eventually became profes- 
sor of Hebrew.” He created a dictionary of Arabic and undertook comparative 
studies of Hebrew and Arabic. It is more than likely that he already main- 
tained an interest in language while he was still working in the workshop of 
his father-in-law. 

Raphelengius would have encountered enough interesting scholars to dis- 
cuss language matters with, as the Officina Plantiniana formed an outlet and 
meeting point for intellectuals. Several of the learned men frequenting the 
Gulden Passer were involved in the language debates.?? The Antwerp workshop 


this book misprinted again’ (‘wel verzekert zoude zyn, van met dit zelve boexken, my niet 
weder te stóten aanden voorghaanden steen van mesdrucken’). Coornhert gladly con- 
cluded that Plantin had done his job well, so that the first, faulty text and the second, 
improved version were no more alike than ‘a cat [and] a duck’ (‘een Kat een Entvoghel’). 
D. V. Coornhert, Boëthius vande vertróósting der wysheyd: uyt t'Latyn op nieus vertaalt 
(Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1585), 5. 

24 On Montano and his role in the creation of the Polyglot Bible, see: B. Rekers, Benito 
Arias Montano 1527-1598: Studie over een groep spiritualistische humanisten in Spanje en 
de Nederlanden, op grond van hun briefwisseling (Amsterdam: s. n., 1961); A. Dávila Pérez 
(Ed.), Benito Arias Montano: correspondencia conservada en el Museo Plantin-Moretus 
de Amberes. 2 Vols. (Madrid & Alcañiz: Instituto de Estudios Humanisticos, Editorial 
Laberinto, & CSIC, 2002); Dunkelgrün, The Multiplicity of Scripture, 126-166; 

25 L. Voet, De Antwerpse Polyglot-bijbel. Noordgouw, 13, (1973); R. J. Wilkinson, The 
Kabbalistic Scholars of the Antwerp Polyglot Bible (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2007); 
Dunkelgrün, The Multiplicity of Scripture. 

26 Clair, Christopher Plantin, 159-160; Van Hal, "Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 129130. 

27 Van Hal, “Moedertalen en taalmoeders", 129131. 

28 Rekers, Benito Arias Montano, 146; Bostoen, ‘De wetenschappelijke grondslag’, 157, 169. 
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can be termed, in the words of Elizabeth Eisenstein, an ‘international house’ 
being a ‘meeting place, message center, sanctuary and cultural center all in 
one'2? It is not difficult to imagine people such as Simon Stevin and Joseph 
Justus Scaliger discussing the topic of language during meetings in Plantin's 
gardens. Moreover, works that contributed to the debates, such as Pontus 
de Heuter's 1581 Dutch spelling treatise, were issued by this printing house. 
Plantin was also responsible for the printing of the Twe-spraack. It was issued 
in Leiden, where Plantin worked for the university from 1583 to 1585, when he 
returned to Antwerp after the city had been retaken by Philip 11.2 Plantin thus 
played a pivotal intermediary role in the literary culture of his time by publish- 
ing his fair share of key texts. It is worth mentioning that he also contributed to 
it personally through the creation of various French, Latin, and Dutch poems.?! 

The question remains as to what Plantin's own language attitude was. 
Besides his native French, the printer learned the local language of Antwerp 
with the help of a language instructor.?? In the opinion of Sandra Langereis, 
who was the first to examine Plantin's language abilities, his efforts did not pay 
off. She proposes three main arguments to claim that Plantin never learned 
to use Dutch properly: firstly, she did not find any letters in his hand written 
in the language; secondly, Plantin stated in one of his letters that he did not 
speak Dutch fluently enough; and finally, the printer allegedly admitted in a 
French dedication of a Dutch book that he could only write this short text in 
his native tongue.?? The first argument is incorrect: the edited correspondence 


29 ` Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change, 139. 

30 K. J. S. Bostoen, ‘Christoffel Plantijn en Jan van Hout in 1583-1585: Opmerkingen 
naar aanleiding van hun vriendschap’. De Gulden Passer, 66, (1988); R. Breugelmans, 
Christoffel Plantijn in Leiden (1583-1585): Catalogus bij een tentoonstelling gehouden in de 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden van 4 augustus tot 20 september 1989 (Leiden: Bibliotheek 
der Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden, 1989). 

31  Meurier Vocabvlaire françois-flameng, fol. 5v; Heyns, ABC, oft Exemplen, sig. Aar; Heyns, 
Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. Agv; M. Rooses, Les rimes de Christophe Plantin (Lisbon: 
Imprimerie nationale, 1890); M. Sabbe, ‘Quelques rimes de Plantin: In M. Sabbe (Ed.), 
Sept études publiées à l'occasion du quatriéme centenaire du célébre imprimeur anversois 
Christophe Plantin (Brussels: Le Musée, 1920); I. Vertessen, 'Een onuitgegeven gedicht van 
Christoffel Plantin in het album amicorum van Abraham Ortelius’. De Gulden Passer, 36, 
(1958); C. Coppens, ‘Le (vrai) bonheur de ce monde: Plantijns sonnet in alle staten. De 
Gulden Passer, 85, (2007). 

32  Thesavrvs Thevtonice lingve. Schat der Neder-duytscher spraken. Inhoudende niet alleene 
de Nederduytsche woorden, maer oock verscheyden redenen ende manieren van spreken, ver- 
taelt ende ouergeset int Francois ende Latijn. Thresor du langage Bas-alman, dict vulgaire- 
ment Flameng, traduict en François & en Latin (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1573), sig. $2r; 
Claes, De bronnen van drie woordenboeken, 147; Van Rossem, ‘Leven voor taal’, 14-15. 

33 Langereis, De woordenaar, 67. 
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of Plantin does contain two letters in Dutch, which he wrote to Antwerp's city 
magistrates, but it has to be admitted that they constitute only a very small 
part of his extant letters.?* Furthermore, upon closer inspection, it can be af- 
firmed that Langereis has overinterpreted the latter two findings. It is relevant 
to discuss this issue in detail in order to avoid future confusion about Plantin's 
language skills. 

In fact, the letter in which Plantin allegedly confessed the shortcomings of 
his Dutch holds a deeper truth, which is revealed when taking its context into 
consideration. The printer, indeed, mentions that he ‘could not speak the lan- 
guage as well as he should'?5 The letter explains, however, that he only used 
this claim to try to weasel his way out of an assignment bestowed on him as 
royal typographer. His argument that his Dutch was not good enough did not 
convince his superiors, nevertheless, as Plantin was eventually ordered to do 
his duty.56 

Langereis's third point concerns a book titled Anatomie (1568) that was 
printed by Plantin. In a French epistle, the printer dedicated the work to 
Gerard Grammay, 'Lord of 's-Gravenwezel, Treasurer of the States concerning 
the Wars'?? Plantin explicitly mentions his language choice: 


For which reason I have dared, relying on your accustomed benevolence, 
to be so bold as to present to you and dedicate to you in my native lan- 
guage, this new edition, which I have ordered to be made in the language 
of this country, to benefit those who do not understand Latin but who do 
want to use it, and will now be able to. 


Parquoy me fiant en vostre humanité accoustumee, i'ay bien osé pren- 
dre la hardiesse de vous presenter, & dedier en mon langage maternel 


34  Denucé, Correspondance de Christophe Plantin, Vol. 6, 162-164; Denucé, J. (Ed.). 
Correspondance de Christophe Plantin. Vol. 7 (Antwerp & The Hague: De Nederlandsche 
Boekhandel & Martinus Nijhoff, 1918), 261-263. For an overview of the number of letters 
Plantin wrote in other languages, see: infra, note 40. 

35 ‘nrenscavois pas parler le langage comme il appartenoit’. M. Rooses (Ed.), Correspondance 
de Christophe Plantin. Vol. 3 (Antwerp: Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Bibliophielen, 
1911), 138. 

36 A ‘in spite of which I could not avoid having to receive the prototypographical letters’. ‘non- 
obstant quoy je ne peu éviter que je ne deusse recevoir les lectres de Prototypographe’. 
Rooses, Correspondance de Christophe Plantin, vol. 3, 138. 

37 ‘Gerard Grammay, Seigneur de Sgreuenwezel, Thresorier des Estats pour le faict des 
Guerres. J. Valverda de Hamusco, Anatomie, oft levende beelden vande deelen des men- 
schelicken lichaems: Met de verclaringhe van dien, inde Neder-duytsche spraecke (Antwerp: 
Christophe Plantin, 1568), sig. *2r. 
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ceste autre nouuelle edition, que i'ay faict faire au langage de ce pais, en 
la faueur de ceux qui n'entendent le Latin, & s'en pourront & voudront 
seruir.38 


Plantin's boldness, rather than referring to his choice of language as assumed 
by Langereis, concerns the fact that he dedicated this work to the addressee 
in the first place. It is an often used topos of modesty in early modern dedica- 
tions to humbly ask the dedicatee for permission to devote the work to him 
or her. Grammay himself would have had no problem reading French, and in 
all likelihood even appreciated the use of this aristocratic prestige language. 
Furthermore, directly following the French dedication, a Dutch preface signed 
by Plantin himself is printed. Seemingly written by the printer, this preface 
annuls Langereis's argument.?? Even more, Plantin uses the Anatomie to show- 
case himself as a supporter of the Dutch tongue, implicitly considering it ad- 
vanced enough to act as language of learning next to Latin. Nevertheless, it is 
useful to repeat the fact that the printer's language skills changed over time, 
and that his abilities in reading Dutch might have been of a higher level than 
those of his writing, while his knowledge of spoken Dutch was probably on a 
whole other level altogether. 

Besides Dutch and French, Plantin was skilled in Latin, Spanish, and Italian.^9 
He translated texts by Benito Arias Montano and Justus Lipsius from Latin into 
French.^! Like Marnix, Plantin seemed to consider plurilingualism useful for 
children. In any case, he claimed in a letter that his four daughters were taught 
a variety of languages from around the age of four onwards, so they could 
help out in the officina. Personal and professional motives interfered here in 
his dealings with language. However, the writings of daughter Martine seem 
to indicate that she was not taught how to write Dutch. In notes she made 
in account books, her spelling of Dutch personal and street names seems 
to be a mixture of phonetic script and common usage in French spelling, of 
which attest examples such as ‘Lisque in stratthen sonder aint’ (‘Liesken in the 


38  Valverda de Hamusco, Anatomie, sig. “ar. 

39 ` ‘Christofel Plantiin, wenscht den lief-hebbers vande conste der Medicine, gheluck ende 
ghesondtheyt. Valverda de Hamusco, Anatomie, sig. “av. 

40 His edited correspondence contains 572 letters sent by him in Latin, 82 in Spanish, and 
6 in Italian. These numbers have been established with the help of the Early Modern 
Letters Online database. Accessed June 2018. 

41 Plantin translated the liminary texts of Lipsius's De constantia libri duo from Latin into 
French for an edition that appeared in 1584. He similarly translated Montano's Dictatum 
christianum, although this text remained unpublished. J. Lipsius, Deux Liures de la con- 
stance (Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1584); Rekers, Benito Arias Montano, 152; Voet, The 
Golden Compasses, vol. 1, 132. 
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street without end’) and 'Gritthen oup de Mairebruge' (Grietjen on the Meir 
bridge"). Martine's uncommon spelling does not conflict with Plantin's state- 
ment, which claims that the girls were primarily tasked with reading proofs out 
loud, so that the actual corrector could compare the read lines with the text 
he needed to correct.?? Martine probably spoke Dutch perfectly well, but her 
writing skills did not match this same level, illustrating that language skills can 
take many shapes and sizes. 

This brief excursion into the languages of Plantin's business and private 
life makes clear that the printer possessed all the qualities necessary to leave 
a mark on the discussions on language in the Low Countries and elsewhere. 
He had the necessary multilingual background, a network of language debat- 
ers, polyglot and learned employees with an interest in language, and cus- 
tomer insight. 


2 Printing for the Patría 


In the preface to the aforementioned 1568 Dutch Anatomie, Plantin placed 
himself within a tradition of printers' defences of the Dutch vernacular that 
started with Jan Gymnick in the 1540s.*? Assessing these defences reveals that 
notions of competition and the common good were prevalent. While at first 
glance these results seem to support the dated view that the sixteenth-century 
language debates in the Low Countries were inward-looking and focused on 
Dutch alone, contextualizing them reveals a different picture. These printers 
emphasized the importance of translation and expressed the wish to learn 
from other languages rather than ignoring or rejecting them. 

Earlier research on the role of printers in the sixteenth-century language 
debates has been useful for positioning printers at the leading edge of the 
quarrels on loanwords. However, in this matter, too, only half of the story has 


42 For the letter in question, see: M. Rooses (Ed.), Correspondance de Christophe Plantin. 
Vol. 2 (Antwerp: Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Bibliophielen, 1885), 172-173; M. Risselin- 
Steenebrugen, ‘Les débuts de l'industrie dentellière : Martine et Catherine Plantin’. De 
Gulden Passer, 39, (1961), esp. 82-85; Langereis, De woordenaar, 87-88. For more infor- 
mation on the process of proofreading and correction, see: A. Grafton, The Culture of 
Correction in Renaissance Europe (London: British Library, 2011), 63n171. 

43 See also the reflections on the choice of language in other sixteenth-century vernacu- 
lar scholarly works, such as Robert Dodoens's Cruijdeboeck (1554) and the vernacular 
productions of Conrad Gessner. F. Egmond, ‘Names of Naturalia in the Early Modern 
Period: Between the Vernacular and Latin, Identification and Classification. In H. J. Cook & 
S. Dupré (Eds.), Translating Knowledge in the Early Modern Low Countries (Berlin: LIT 
Verlag, 2012); Fournel, ‘La question de la langue’, 38-39. 
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been told. Because of the preoccupation of historians of language with early 
modern rejections of loanwords, it has gone unnoticed that there was genuine 
debate on this topic. Printers such as Jan Gymnick, who supported loanwords, 
have been ignored, thus creating a distorted image of the issue. By refusing the 
teleological focus on lexical purity, the discussions can be shown in their full 
length and breadth. 


24 Language Competition 

Plantin's preface for the Anatomie contains the three key arguments that were 
used to defend printing in Dutch: the equalling of Dutch with Latin or other 
languages through the act of publishing a translation; the argument of acces- 
sibility, enlarging the possible audience of a text by printing in the vernacu- 
lar; and the emphasis on patriotism and serving the common good by helping 
those who do not read Latin to understand the text. This triptych showcases 
the interplay between patriotism and competition towards other languages, 
and the wish to learn from other languages and the texts that were produced in 
them. Defending and improving Dutch could only be done by paying attention 
to other languages. The cases of printers Jan Gymnick, Hendrik van den Keere, 
and Willem Silvius further showcase the extent to which printers' defences of 
Dutch depended on exchanges with French, Latin, and German. 

The first printer to write a preface defending the use of Dutch for a trans- 
lation of a classical text is Jan Gymnick, who was active in Antwerp. In 1541, 
Gymnick issued a Dutch translation of Livy's history of the Roman people. It 
contains a dedicatory epistle in which the printer praises the Dutch tongue as 
a suitable medium for learned texts. Gymnick laments that while translations 
of the classics have recently become available in Italian, Spanish, German, 
and French, the Dutch tongue is lagging behind: ‘I cannot understand why our 
Dutch tongue is considered to be so poor, unadorned, or incapable that we 
have not dared to translate any text in which a liberal art or old history is dis- 
cussed into it. Gymnick's outcry is overwrought, as texts on the liberal arts 


44 In his prefaces, Plantin placed an emphasis on the notion of civic virtue. In 1566, he or- 
dered and claimed to have personally funded, for instance, the translation of a Latin em- 
blem book by Johannes Sambucus 'so that the common man of this country might find 
as much pleasure in it, as the learned Latinists have found until now by reading it’. ‘op dat 
de gemeyne man van desen lande alsulcken genoechte daer vvt oock soude mogen rapen, 
als de gheleerde Latinisten tot noch toe door het lesen van dien gheniet hebben: Gillis & 
Sambucus, Emblemata, 3. 

45 'so en can ick niet beuinden hoe dathet comen mach, dat onse nederlantsche taele also 
aerm, ongheciert, oft onbequaem ghehouden wort, dat wy iet waer in eenighe liberael 
consten oft oude historien begrepen wordden daer met hebben dorren ouersetten' Livy, 
Titus Liuius, Dat is, de Roemsche historie oft Gesten, sig. “ar. 
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were written in and translated into the vernacular from the Middle Ages on- 
wards.* Rather than referring to this local tradition, Gymnick responds to the 
growing rivalry between languages by mentioning the precedent set by other 
vernaculars. 

Gymnick's dependence on foreign examples goes much further than meets 
the eye in this preface. The full extent of his reliance on other languages was 
uncovered in 1959 by Jan Vanderheyden, who concluded that the Livy trans- 
lation was not based on the original Latin text, but on a German translation 
that functioned as an intermediary. While the use of a go-between translation 
is not exceptional, Vanderheyden pointed out that part of the dedication had 
also been translated. This matters, because it shows how interrelated the dis- 
cussions on the vernaculars were. Even texts supporting a particular vernacu- 
lar and particular patria could be adapted and transposed to defend another 
language and country. The German translation had been printed 'to the use 
of the German nation), but Gymnick used his version to support his Dutch 
‘mother tongue’? 

In line with the monolingual tradition of studying the early modern lan- 
guage debates, Vanderheyden called Gymnick's remarks meaningless, as they 
lacked originality^? A decade later, G. De Smet came to Gymnick’s defence 
by correctly arguing that the lines praising the Dutch tongue were Gymnick's 
own creation.4 In fact, Gymnick's preface both followed its German example 
and demonstrated an innovative view on Dutch. It shows that the sixteenth- 
century discourse on the value and form of the vernacular came into existence 
in a multilingual setting that was marked by competition and exchange. 

Later printers, too, made use of the developing competition with other lan- 
guages to promote their publications. In 1557, Ghent printer Hendrik van den 
Keere issued Tvoyage van, Mher Joos van Ghistele. This work is an account of 
the travels of nobleman Joos van Ghistele to the Holy Land and the Middle 
East in the 1480s, which was drawn up by a certain Ambrosius Zeebout later in 
the fifteenth century.5° In the preface, Van den Keere shows himself to be up 


46 Huizenga, Lie, & Veltman, Een wereld van kennis. 

47  ‘Teiitscher Nation, zt nutze’. T. Livy, Titi Liuij def aller redtsprechsten vnd hochberümpsten 
geschicht schreibers: Rómische Historien, jetzundt mit gantzem fleif besichtigt, gebessert 
vnd gemert (Mainz: Ivo Schóffer, 1538), fol. 2v. ‘moederlike sprake’. Livy, Titus Liuius, Dat is, 
de Roemsche historie oft Gesten, sig. *3v. 

48 J.F. Vanderheyden, De Livius-vertaling van 1541: Kanttekeningen bij de opdracht en Livius- 
uitgave van Jan Gymnick (Ghent: Secretarie der Academie, 1959). 

49 G. De Smet, ‘Eerherstel voor Jan Gymnick’. Wetenschappelijke Tijdingen, 29, (1970). 

50 A. Zeebout, Tvoyage van Mher Joos van Ghistele (R. J. G. A. A. Gaspar, Ed.) (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 1998), xii-lii. 
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to date on developments in other languages by explaining that the French and 
Germans had already printed their travel stories in the vernacular, while Van 
Ghistele's adventures could only be read in manuscript.5! The ‘Flemish, yes all 
of the Dutchmen' too, he argues, deserve to flaunt and 'triumph' with this work 
in print.” Van den Keere thus sees printing as adding prestige to a language, 
and through his publication of this manuscript, he supports Dutch in its com- 
petition with French and German. 

Van den Keere's ambitions for the Dutch language stood in close relation 
to his awareness of trends in German and French. Supporting Dutch was not 
a monolingual enterprise. Furthermore, his appeal to competitive feelings is 
tightly linked to the upcoming notion of civic virtue and a growing sense of 
patriotism.5? Indeed, Van den Keere claims to have ‘been moved by true inter- 
est in and love for our country to bring to light a Flemish traveller’.5+ 

The connection between civic virtue, competition, and language is a strong 
feature in printers' contributions to the language debates, confirming that in- 
terest in these topics was growing among the broader public to which they sold 
their wares. The triptych returns in a Dutch translation of Claude Paradin's 
Devises heroiqves (1551), published in 1563 by Antwerp printer Willem Silvius. 
In the dedication, Silvius refers to the example set by the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Germans who have written and translated ‘learned and useful 
books’ into their mother tongues.9? Writing two decades after Gymnick, Silvius 
blatantly ignores a plethora of Dutch examples that had already seen the light 
of day, probably in order to profit from the selling point of competition. He 
directly links this to the concept of the common good, claiming that he trans- 
lated the work himself ‘in service of our fatherland”56 


51 Van den Keere explicitly mentions the travel accounts of Bernhard von Breidenbach, 
Pierre Belon, André Thevet, and Guillaume Postel. A. Zeebout, Tvoyage van, Mher Joos van 
Ghistele (Ghent: Hendrik van den Keere, 1557), sig. Cor. 

52  ‘ende en hebben wy Ghenteners ende alle Vlamijnghen, ia, alle Nederlanders niet min 
causen om met desen te triumpheren, dan de Duudschen ende Fransoysen met den 
bueren en hebben ghedaen ende noch daghelics doen’. Zeebout, Tvoyage (1557), sig. Cor. 

53  Forthe notion of patriotism, see: Chapter 3.3. 

54 “uut rechter ialousien ende liefden ons lands ghemoueerd gheweest eenen vlaemschen 
Voyagier in tlicht te brijnghen. Zeebout, Tvoyage (1557), sig. Cor. 

55 ‘vele diuerse geleerde dienstelike boeken’. C. Paradin, Princelijcke Deuijsen ofte wapenen 
van M. Claude Paradyn Canonick van Beaujeu. Ende Vanden Heere, Gabriel Simeon, ende 
meer ander Auteurs. Eerst wt de Francoische tale ouer gestelt in ons nederlandts duytsch 
(Antwerp: Willem Silvius, 1563), sig. A3r. 

56 ‘tot dienst ons vaderlants. Paradin, Princelijcke Deuijsen, sig. Agr. In a similar fashion, 
Silvius claimed to have printed a Dutch translation of the travel text of Nicolas de Nicolay 
‘to support our fatherland’. ‘tot meerdere vervveckinghe van onsen Vader-lande’. N. de 
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Gymnick, Van den Keere, and Silvius give insight into the tension and in- 
terplay between the wish to follow the example of other languages, growing 
competition with those languages, and the notion of civic virtue. In order to 
meet the developing interest in these topics expressed by their potential cus- 
tomers, printers stressed the element of competition by downplaying previous 
achievements in and of the Dutch language and underlining the innovative 
character of their own works. The language debates were looking both inward 
and outward, and in this case the outward movement even outshined the rec- 
ognition of local predecessors. 


2.2 Loanwords, Sales Strategies, and Patriotism 

In his search for the intersection between patriotism and the language de- 
bates, Lode Van den Branden has emphasized various cases of printers who 
opposed borrowing to some extent, such as Joos Lambrecht and Hans de Laet, 
to suggest that the printing community was fighting lexical impurity.5" He has 
thus overlooked the fact that all possible stances on the loanword issue could 
be connected to the wish to support the fatherland, as each individual pro- 
posed what he or she thought best for the improvement of the mother tongue. 
Revisiting the printers discussed in Van den Branden's influential monograph 
and those he left out because they did not fit his search for purification exposes 
this pitfall. 

In the first pages of his study, it becomes clear that Van den Branden's meth- 
od is somewhat marked by a confirmation bias, including only those cases that 
support his view. His book opens with a eulogy of Jan Gymnick for his defence 
of Dutch in the 1541 Livy translation.59 There is not a single mention, however, 
of the fact that Gymnick also engaged in the debate on loanwords.*? Referring 
to the often-repeated argument that Latin had incorporated foreign elements 
itself, the printer argued that Dutch could become just as rich if it followed 
this classical example.9? Gymnick's case is valuable in showing that defending 


Nicolay & W. Silvius, De Schipvaert ende Reysen gedaen int Landt van Turckyen (Antwerp: 
Willem Silvius, 1577), sig. “ar. 

57 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 1618, 22—24. 

58 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 12-15. 

59 ` Vanderheyden discussed Gymnick's view on loanwords in passing in an article about 
translation and style: J. F. Vanderheyden, Verkenningen in vroegere vertalingen, 
1450-1600: De vertalers en de “stijl” van hun auteurs’. Verslagen en Mededelingen van de 
Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 3 (1985), 322-323. 

60 ‘Moreover, they [the Romans] have been so clever as to adopt foreign words and use them 
where they had none of their own. Because if one would take the rhetorical figures and 
the embellished words from that language [Latin], one would see how naked, imperfect, 
and poor the tongue would be’ ‘Bouen dien hebben sy oock cloeck geweest in vreemde 
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Dutch did not hamper supporting loanwords and displaying an interest in 
trends in other languages. 

It has to be noted that Van den Branden's focus on lexical purists did make 
an exception for those who welcomed borrowing from German. He devotes 
several pages to Hans de Laet, who printed Jan van den Werve's dictionary of 
Dutch judicial terms that had been borrowed from French and Latin in 1553.61 
In the dedication, De Laet criticized these loanwords but approved of German 
ones because of the genealogical ties between Dutch and German.62 

Moving away from the printers that are central to Van den Branden's study 
allows one to demonstrate the multilingual aspect of the debates on borrow- 
ing. This can be illustrated by Plantin's case, which serves as a reminder that 
Dutch was not the only local language of the Low Countries that was under 
discussion.®? When printing a French translation of Juan Luis Vives's De insti- 
tutione feminae christianae (1524) in 1579, Plantin dedicated the text to school- 
master Peeter Heyns and his colleague Sebastiaan Cuypers. In the dedication, 
the printer claimed to feel so strongly about language mixing that he decided 
to personally replace the Latinisms he found in the text: 


[...] when I promised, as I mentioned, to print it, I thought that all I had 
to do was to follow the copy that has already been printed so many times. 
However, when I read a few pages in this book, I was amazed to find an 
infinity of strange and difficult words and ways of speaking that were al- 
most impossible to understand without an average knowledge of Latin. 
For this reason, I decided to spend a few hours, employing my limited 
capabilities, to solve this issue [...]. 


[...] je ne pensay oncques ; promettant (comme dict est) de l'imprimer; 
que je deusse faire autre labeur, que de suivre la copie tant de fois im- 
primee : mais lisant quelques premieres pages dudict livre je me trouvay 
fort esbahi, d'y rencontrer une infinité de mots & manieres de parler es- 
tranges & difficiles ; voire presque impossibles à entendre, à qui n'entend 


woerden aen te nemene ende die te gebruycken waer sy egheene eyghene en hadden, 
want waert datmen de Figuratas ende de verbloemde woerden wt dier taelen name, so 
soudemen wel sien hoe naeckt onuolmaeckt ende aerm dat haer spraecke zijn soude’ 
Livy, Titus Liuius, Dat is, de Roemsche historie oft Gesten, sig. “ar. 

61 See: Chapter 2.2. 

62 Van den Werve, Het Tresoor, sig. A3r-A3v. 

63 See further: Bostoen, ‘De wetenschappelijke grondslag’; Van der Wal, De moedertaal cen- 
traal, 29. 
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moyennement le langage Latin. Parquoy m'estant deliberé d'employer, 
selon ma petite capacité, quelques heures pour y remedier [...].9* 


Plantin's proclaimed agency in freeing this text of obscure words and Latinisms 
is striking. The fact that he dedicated it to Heyns, who was renowned for having 
a language free of loanwords, might have been conceived as guaranteeing the 
lexical quality of the translation. While Heyns did not use this reputation to sell 
his own works, it seems that Plantin did. The printer uses the claim that this 
version contains few borrowings as a selling point, contrasting his improved 
version, which indeed contains few loanwords, with other editions of this text 
that ‘has already been printed so many times’. Apparently, he expected that 
promises of lexical purism would appeal to his francophone clientele, stretch- 
ing these debates beyond the borders of Dutch. 

The discussions on loanwords did not confine themselves to one language, 
or to one century. Defenders and opponents of loanwords continued to debate 
the issue throughout the following centuries, although the discussions evolved 
with the changing social and political context. In order to illustrate this, it is 
useful to mention printer Rutger Velpius. In 1609, he published a Dutch trans- 
lation of Guillaume de Salluste Du Bartas's La sepmaine (1578) by Theodoor 
van Liefvelt.65 Velpius foresaw that such a translation from French would be 
suspected of containing many loanwords, especially in the case of Du Bartas, 
known for his rich vocabulary. In a preface dated 1608, he explained that these 
fears were unjustified: 


In the entire translation, not a single word can be found that is not proper 
Dutch, except for some names of persons, animals, or terms of art that 
cannot be translated. All this labour has been undertaken by the trans- 
lator solely out of love for his fatherland, as he wishes to prove that the 
Dutch language is perfect in itself, so that she does not need foreign 
tongues. The honoured reader will be able to witness this, when compar- 
ing this Dutch book with the French original [...]. 


Ende dat in de gantsche vertaelinghe niet een woordt en is ghestelt dat 
gheen oprecht neerduyts en is, ten waer in eenighe eyghen naemen van 
menschen, dieren, oft konst-alem, die niet en konnen vertaelt worden. 


64 A Tiron & J. L. Vives, L'Institvtion de la femme chrestienne, Tant en son enfance comme en 
Mariage & Viduité, avec l'office du mari (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1579), 5-6. 

65  Onthistranslation, see: P. J. Smith, ‘Du Bartas in vertaling: Imitatie, emulatie, plagiaat’. De 
Zeventiende Eeuw, 21, 2 (2005). 
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Alle welcken bedwongen aerbeydt d'Overstelder heeft aengegrepen al- 
leen door een liefde zijns Vaderlandts, willende daer mede betuygen, dat 
de Nederlandtsche taele is in haer seluen geheel volmaeckt, soo dat zy 
geen wtlandtsche taele van doen en heeft: D'welck V.L. wel sal konnen 
doorgronden, als zy de dichten van dit iegenwoordigh Neerduyts Boeck 
medt het François sal vergelijcken [... |.96 


It is relevant to point out Velpius's statement on a comparison between the 
French original and the Dutch translation. It demonstrates that rejecting loan- 
words did not stand in the way of an interest in language comparison. 

Velpius claims that the translator, Van Liefvelt, dismissed loanwords out of 
patriotism, as it enabled him to demonstrate the richness of his mother tongue. 
In 1608, the notion of fatherland was key in the Low Countries, then troubled 
by the Dutch Revolt (but soon to be temporarily relieved by the Twelve Years' 
Truce that was concluded in the following year). The southern Low Countries, 
including Brussels, where this translation was printed, were under Habsburg 
rule, while the North was in a state of revolt. As the official printer to the 
Habsburg court, Velpius was politically engaged in the conflict, and he pub- 
lished his fair share of polemic pamphlets.$7 The Du Bartas translation thus 
demonstrates that the claim to defence of Dutch in relation to patriotism was 
not reserved uniquely for those who supported the Revolt. 

While Velpius shows that avoiding loanwords in Dutch could be an act of 
patriotism, Gymnick did the same for including them. Any reflection on the 
form of the mother tongues of one's fatherland, be it Dutch or, like in Plantin's 
case, French, was seen as benefitting the common good. It seems that precisely 
because an array of nuanced views was possible, the debates did not reach a 
natural end point. 


3 Orthography: A Storm in a Teacup? 


Since Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin devoted a chapter of their book to 
the relation between the advent of print and language change, it has virtually 


66 G. de Salluste Du Bartas & T. van Liefvelt, De eerste vveke der scheppinge der werelt 
(Brussels: Rutger Velpius, 1609), sig. **2r. 

67 Arblaster, From Ghent to Aix, 25, 54. See also: M. Vanhoutven, Van eenheid tot vervreem- 
ding? Het patriabeeld in het drukwerk van de Franstalige gewesten tijdens de Nederlandse 
Opstand (1579-1609). Unpublished Master's thesis (Leuven: Katholieke Universiteit 
Leuven, 2014), passim. 
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gone without question that the printing press incited uniform spelling.®® Febvre 
and Martin argued that printers, in order to enlarge their possible area of dis- 
tribution, avoided dialectal variation in spelling and vocabulary, and thus stim- 
ulated the regularization of the vernacular.®9 This theory was later supported 
by media theorists and historians Marshall McLuhan, Jan Vanderheyden, and 
Elizabeth Eisenstein”? It has become so widely accepted that Peter Burke 
called this link ‘the logic of print”! This acceptance also characterizes histo- 
ries of Dutch.” 

But how logical was the connection between print and the uniformiza- 
tion of orthography for the people engaged in printing houses in the early 
modern Low Countries? Reading the rare remarks of printers and their em- 
ployees on the topic reveals that sixteenth-century printers rarely explicitly 
expressed any fears over orthographical variation. Plantin and schoolmaster- 
printer Lambrecht were exceptional in this respect.” Nina Catach had at 
ready revealed in the 1960s that Plantin implemented a regularized spelling 
for French."* However, Catach's innovative research barely resonated in later 
studies. Probably because her results did not concern Dutch and were not pub- 
lished in Dutch, they failed to generate interest from Dutch-language histori- 
ans and Plantin scholars.” 


68 Febvre & Martin, L'apparition du livre. 

69 Febvre & Martin, L'apparition du livre, 465—480. 

70 McLuhan, The Gutenberg Galaxy, 239; Vanderheyden, ‘De boekdrukkunst, 25-27; 
Eisenstein, The Printing Press as an Agent of Change. See also the exchange of articles 
between Elizabeth Eisenstein and Adrian Johns in 2002: Eisenstein, 'An Unacknowledged 
Revolution Revisited’, esp. 92-96; Johns, ‘How to Acknowledge a Revolution, 119-122; 
Eisenstein. ‘Reply’, 126—128, esp. 127. 

71 Burke, Towards a Social History of Early Modern Dutch, 17. See also: Van der Wal, De moe- 
dertaal centraal, 19; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 34. 

72 Nicoline van der Sijs, for example, titled the section on orthography in her overview of the 
history of the Dutch language 'Regularizing spelling: from diversity to unity’ (‘Beregeling 
van de spelling: van verscheidenheid naar eenheid’). For the alleged influence of the 
printing press on the standardization of Dutch, see: Van der Wal, De moedertaal centraal, 
19; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 34; Janssens & Marynissen, Het Nederlands vroeger 
en nu, 87-88. 

73 For Lambrecht, see: Chapter 4.3. 

74 Catach, L’Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance. 

75 Leon Voet makes no mention of the matter in his two volumes on Plantin's printing activi- 
ties. Karel Bostoen’s article discussing the publications on language issued in the circle 
around Plantin only deals with treatises on the Dutch tongue. The recent popularizing 
Plantin biography by Sandra Langereis does not refer to spelling issues, and articles by 
Alison Saunders and Malcolm Walsby on Plantin's publishing relations with France, fi- 
nally, also fail to mention the matter. Voet, The Golden Compasses, vols. 1 & 2; Bostoen, ‘De 
wetenschappelijke grondslag’; Saunders, ‘Franco-Dutch Publishing Relations’; Langereis, 
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Catach’s findings deserve closer attention because of their potential to re- 
veal which orthographical strategies Plantin implemented in his two main ver- 
naculars, French and Dutch. This comparative approach has not been explored 
in Catach's monolingual research. As will be shown, such an approach holds 
value for demonstrating that individuals' language strategies could differ from 
one language to another and that a person with a progressive view regarding 
one language cannot simply be categorized as being progressive towards lan- 
guages in general. Attitudes towards language could be nuanced, susceptive to 
change, or seemingly contradictory and should not be approached in black- 
and-white terms. 


31 The Non-issue of Spelling 

An overview of some of the rare statements on spelling written by sixteenth- 
century printers from the Low Countries, which was lacking until now, makes 
clear how little they advocated uniform spelling. While printers frequently 
added prefaces to their publications to promote or defend the text in question 
and the form in which they had printed it, remarks on spelling are uncommon. 
This finding challenges the general assumption that printers actively promot- 
ed standardized orthography. 

An early comment on French spelling was made in 1529 in a New Testament 
published by Antwerp Bible printer Willem Vorsterman. In the colophon, 
Vorsterman claims to have removed ‘all superfluous spelling’ from the French 
text.”6 It is tempting to interpret this statement as somehow supporting pho- 
nemic orthography, which rejected unpronounced etymological letters. In 
1529, however, the quarrel on French orthography which opposed supporters 
of traditional, etymological spelling and those of reformed, phonemic spelling 
had not yet gained momentum."? Moreover, Vorsterman’s Bible itself makes 
ample use of etymological, unpronounced letters, such as the 's' and 'p' in ‘es- 
cripture' (‘scripture’). It is more likely that the printer targeted genuine ortho- 
graphical errors, guaranteeing the correctness of this edition of the sacred text. 
Nevertheless, it is significant that two decades before Lambrecht published his 
treatise on Dutch orthography, awareness of French spelling was growing not 
just in France, but in the Low Countries, too. 


De woordenaar; M. Walsby, ‘Plantin and the French Book Market. In M. McLean & 
S. Barker (Eds.), International Exchange in the Early Modern Book World (Leiden & Boston: 
Brill, 2016). 

76 ‘En Anuers Recongneu & diligemment purge de toutes faultes & incorrections: & 
aussy de toutes superfluites de lorthographe’ Le nouueau Testament (Antwerp: Willem 
Vorsterman, 1529), sig. BBB6v. I am grateful to Adrian Armstrong for this reference. 

77 See: Chapter 3.4. 
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A first, brief statement about Dutch spelling was made by Ghent printer 
Jan Cauweel in 1555, when he issued De const van rhetoriken, a treatise on 
Dutch poetics by rhetorician Matthijs de Castelein. Cauweel, in the preface, 
stipulates the necessity of ‘being able to spell and read one's mother tongue 
correctly, following its nature and etymology'"? The explicit reference to ety- 
mology is relevant, as it indicates that Cauweel was probably aware of the on- 
going quarrels on French spelling, and notably the defences of etymological 
spelling. However, as De Castelein, the author of the treatise, was particularly 
interested in these debates, it is likely that Cauweel had found his inspiration 
in the work itself.79 

Vorsterman and Cauweel's remarks on orthography remain superficial 
and do not harbour a desire for standardized spelling. One other text stem- 
ming from a printer's environment actually actively attacked the orthographi- 
cal discussions. While Plantin was heavily engaged in discussions on French 
spelling, after his death his corrector Cornelis Kiliaan published a Latin poem 
denouncing the quarrel over orthography. He added it to a dictionary, which 
was— perhaps saliently— printed in the workshop of his former employer in 
1599. Kiliaan's writing expresses fatigue with the debates: ‘I beseech and pray 
all orthographers/ to prefer peace over war, BU In his opinion, the discussions 
on spelling are a waste of time.?! Variation is no bad thing, he argues, as long as 
the text in question remains readable. Rather than indicating that Kiliaan was 
not interested in the study of language, this poem shows that orthographical 
diversity was not necessarily looked upon in a negative light. 

Finally, there are examples of printers who made no explicit comments on 
spelling, but whose officina did make orthographical changes. Indeed, it seems 
likely that many printing houses developed their own house styles in order 
to speed up the process of typesetting and perhaps to save space on the page 
by eliminating superfluous letters. René Verdeyen has studied various edi- 
tions of the vocabulary book of Noél de Berlaimont. His research revealed that 
the spelling of the work changed multiple times as it was issued by different 


78 ‘moeders tale te rechte connen spellen ende lezen, near den aerd ende Etimologie van 
diere’. De Castelein, De const, sig. *3r. 

79 See: Chapter 7.4. 

80  ‘Orthographos omnes obtestor & obsecro, pacem/ Anteferant bello’. Kiliaan, Kiliaans 
Etymologicum, 765. For a Dutch translation, see: D. Sacré, ‘Kilianus versificator: Aardige 
ontspanning in Latijnse verzen’. In S. van Rossem (Ed.), Portret van een woordenaar: 
Cornelis Kiliaan en het woordenboek in de Nederlanden (Antwerp: Provincie Antwerpen, 
2007), 91. 

81  Kiliaan's view was later shared by schoolmaster Anthoni Smyters, who stated that it was a 
waste of time to debate orthography, since the traditional spelling would come out on top 
anyway, as it had done in France. See: Chapter 4.3. 
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printing houses, but he did not discern a unilinear movement in the direction 
of a standard form of Dutch.8&? 

It seems that a degree of uniformization was sought after when in 1562, 
Antwerp printer Jan van Ghelen published works of Bruges rhetorician 
Anthonis de Roovere.9? Comparison with manuscript versions of the texts by 
Roland Willemyns illustrated that Van Ghelen's printing house removed West 
Flemish dialect forms.8* Nevertheless, the fact that neither Van Ghelen nor the 
printers of the Berlaimont texts explicitly commented on the decision to adapt 
the spelling suggests that it concerns a pragmatic rather than an ideological 
decision. 

This synopsis of reflections on and approaches towards spelling demon- 
strates that while printers and their presses might have distributed particu- 
lar forms of spelling, printers in general stayed remarkably quiet in the vivid 
orthographical debates in the Low Countries. Most printing houses prob- 
ably adopted particular rules, which unmistakably resulted in some degree 
of uniformization in the long term. Nevertheless, this resulted from practical, 
in-house considerations rather than from programmatic ones. It seems that 
Kiliaan's disillusioned poem represents a widely held disinterest in collabora- 
tively tackling variation. Indeed, it is only in retrospect that diversity in spell- 
ing seems to be truly problematic. As long as everyone understood each other, 
most early moderns saw no urgent need for regularization. 


3.2 Plantin and the French Querelle 

Plantin did not share the view of his employee Kiliaan on the irrelevance of 
spelling debates, at least where French was concerned. Through a brief exami- 
nation of the results of Nina Catach's research on Plantin's French spelling ide- 
als, his relationship with ongoing discussions in France can be demonstrated. 
This provides proof of the transregional character of the querelle. A striking 
factor of Plantin's orthographical activity is that it was related for the most 
part to French-language manuals for Dutch children. This multilingual aspect 


82 In certain editions, for example, Dutch words ending in -c' were rewritten with ‘-ck, and 
words containing ‘sc’ were respelled as ‘sch’. French words ending in ‘-aige’ for instance, 
were transformed into ‘-age’ R. Verdeyen (Ed.), Colloquia et dictionariolum septem lin- 
guarum. Vol. 1 (Antwerp & The Hague: Nederlandsche boekhandel & Martinus Nijhoff, 
1926), xviii-xxv, xlix. 

83 A. de Roovere, Rethoricale wercken van Anthonis de Roouere [...] Carnation [...] (E. de 
Dene, Ed.) (Antwerp: Jan van Ghelen, 1562). 

84 R. Willemyns, ‘lets over de taal van de Rethoricaele wercken van Anthonis de Roovere’. 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Vlaamsche Academie voor Taal- en Letterkunde, 
(1967); Willemyns, Dutch, 87. 
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raises the question of how far and in what ways Plantin was related to the dis- 
cussions on Dutch as well. 

Already in his first publication, a bilingual Italian-French edition of Giovanni 
Michele Bruto's treatise on girls' education issued in 1555, Plantin adopted 
non-traditional typographical elements, such as the use of the accent aigu on 
the ‘€ (beauté, meaning 'beauty").55 It seems that his interest in the matter 
grew further when, two years later, he started cooperating with schoolmaster 
Gabriel Meurier, himself an advocate of the use of accents and other ways to 
aid students struggling with the discrepancies between pronunciation and 
spelling.®® Particularly in schoolbooks designed to teach the French language 
to children whose native tongue was Dutch, Plantin reflected on spelling. The 
printer's involvement in the French language expressed itself at the crossroads 
of French and Dutch. 

In 1560, Plantin printed a schoolbook containing French model letters relat- 
ed to the popular fictional knight Amadis de Gaule, titled Le tresor des Amadis. 
Plantin chose this schoolbook to present, for the first time, his take on French 
orthography: 


And as many find the pronunciation of French difficult because of the 
redundant letters that are usually written without being pronounced, we 
have (following the advice or even order of persons with great authority) 
adopted a manner of spelling that, among the new fashions, is at present 
the best received [...]. 


Et pourtant que plusieurs se trouuent empéchés de la pronontiation 
Frangoise, à cause des lettres superflues acoutumees d'écrire sans qu'on 
les doiue prononcer, nous auons ici (par le conseil, & quasi commande- 
ment de personnages de grande autorité) vsé dela maniere d'orthographe, 
qui, entre les nouuelles, ét de present la mieus recuë [...].87 


Spanning three pages in total, Plantin's preface gives an elaborate overview of 
his opinion on French spelling. His claim that he followed the suggestions of 
‘persons with great authority’ was no exaggeration, as the text makes clear that 


85 Bruto, La institvtione; Catach, L'Orthographe frangaise à l'époque de la Renaissance, 
230; Catach & Golfand, ‘L'Orthographe plantinienne’ 30. For an overview of the spell- 
ing rules adopted by Plantin in several of his French works, see: Catach, L'Orthographe 
française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 390—395; Catach & Golfand, ‘LOrthographe plan- 
tinienne, 49-57. 

86 See also: Chapter 4.3. Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 134; 
Baddeley, L'Orthographe francaise, 356—357. 

87  Letresor des Amadis (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1560), sig. fav. 
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he was, indeed, fully aware of the querelle de l'orthographe as it had taken place 
in France. As the above citation demonstrates, he was informed of the argu- 
ment used by supporters of phonemic spelling that the differences between 
writing and pronunciation caused difficulties for those learning the language. 
Plantin, therefore, supported moderate reform. 

The spelling programme Plantin proposes in the preface to the Tresor is 
close to Pléiade poet Pierre de Ronsard's view.88 His case thus joins that of the 
French schoolmasters in demonstrating that, of all the French spelling debat- 
ers, Ronsard and his poetry had the most impact in the Low Countries. In line 
with the prince of poets, Plantin proposes the use of the accent circonflexe 
when the 's' following a vowel is not pronounced, writing 'prét' (‘ready’) and 
‘tot’ (‘early’) rather than ‘prest’ and ‘tost’. He also uses the accent aigu (‘autorité 
meaning 'authority') and omits unpronounced etymological letters, such as 
the T in 'aultre' (‘other’).89 

Plantin mentions that Petrus Ramus's treatise on French grammar inspired 
him to differentiate between ‘i’ and ‘j (‘jusques instead of 'iusques, meaning 
‘until’).9° However, Ramus's Gramere was not printed until 1562, two years later 
than the Tresor. This implies that Plantin had read Ramus's work in manu- 
script, or that he referred not to the French Gramere but to the Latin Scholae 
grammatice or Rudimenta grammaticae, both published for the first time in 
1559, which also contain remarks on the distinction between ‘i’ and 5 and be- 
tween ‘u’ and y^?! 

In the following year, 1561, Plantin worked together with his Antwerp col- 
league Jan 1 van Waesberghe to publish a series of Amadis de Gaule books. 
To the first volume, the printers added a preface that, concerning spelling, 


88 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 231; Catach & Golfand, 
‘LOrthographe plantinienne; 26, 30. 

89  Letresor des Amadis, sigs. 1v-{2v. 

go ` ‘[S]ince a long time, I have [distinguished between] “j” and “i” where it is a consonant, and 
I plan to do this even more consistently, following the authority of the very learned Petrus 
Ramus in his French grammar’. ‘[C]omme j'ai fait, pafsé long tems, de tel, j, & i, où elles 
sont consones, & que je me suis proposé de faire doresenauant plus hardiment, suiuant 
l'autorité de tré-sauant homme Pierre de la Ramee en sa Grammaire Françoise’ Le tresor 
des Amadis, sig. 2v. 

91  PRamus,Scholae grammatice (Paris: Andreas Wechel, 1559), 55-56; Catach, L'Orthographe 
française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 130-132, 232-233. Nina Catach only mentions the 
possibility that Plantin had read Ramus's work in manuscript or that he had antedated Le 
tresor des Amadis. I am grateful to Kees Meerhoff for the suggestion that Plantin might 
have used earlier publications. 
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promises to use ‘the easiest, in my opinion, for foreign nations'?? Again, the 
contact between mother tongue speakers of other languages and French is 
paramount for the decision to adopt a certain spelling. The books indeed con- 
tain several of the spelling reforms advocated by Plantin, such as the use of the 
accent circonflexe and accent aigu and the general omission of unpronounced 
letters. Moreover, ‘i’ and ‘j’ are distinguished.?? 

Plantin continued to use a moderately reformed spelling in most of his 
French works for several more years. In 1567, he printed a French-Dutch con- 
versation manual for which he wrote the dedication, preface, and postface, and 
which also contains a dialogue about spelling and accents.?^ It is likely that 
the printer himself had a hand in this dialogue.95 A certain Antoine/Anthonis, 
Pierre/Peeter, and Iaques/Jacob discuss their language lessons, comparing 
Pierre's French material with Iaques's Latin assignment.% This incites the boys 
to consider the differences between the languages, perhaps stimulating, on a 
metalevel, the users of the French-Dutch schoolbook to do the same for those 
tongues.’ Eventually, the boys use their observations to engage in a conversa- 
tion on French orthography that thus has a comparative, multilingual char- 
acter. They echo all of Plantin's own ideas on spelling, including his opinion 


92 ‘la plus facile, à mon auis, pour les nations étranges: N. Herberay des Essarts, Le premier livre 
dAmadis de Gavle (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin & Jan 1 van Waesberghe), 1561, sig. A2v. 

93 Catach & Golfand, ‘L'Orthographe plantinienne, 33-34. 

94 La premiere, et la seconde partie des dialogves françois, povr les ievnes enfans. Het eerste 
ende tvveede deel van de Frangoische t'samensprekinghen, ouergheset in de nederduytsche 
spraecke (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1567). For a modern edition, see: S. Baddeley, 
‘Christophe Plantin. La premiere, et la seconde partie des Dialogues Frangois, pour les 
ieunes enfans (1567). Le français préclassique, 17, (2015). 

95 Catach, L’Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 232-233; Baddeley, 
L'Orthographe frangaise, 357—360. 

96 Ray Nash proposed, in a 1940 edition of part of the Dialogues, that Pierre/Peeter might be 
Pierre Hamon, author of a treatise on calligraphy, a topic which is also discussed in the 
conversation manual. Baddeley repeats this view. Nevertheless, it seems more likely that 
the name refers to Plantin's friend Peeter Heyns, who was skilled in calligraphy himself 
and was interested in the language discussions of the time. This idea is supported by the 
fact that the character in question utters the phrase 'Happy is he who gladly serves God' 
('Bien heureux est quiconques/ Sert à Dieu volontiers"). This sentence is remarkably simi- 
lar to Heyns's personal device 'Happy is he who trusts in God' ('Bienheureux qui en Dieu 
se fie’). La premiere, et la seconde partie des dialogves françois, 150; S. Morison & R. Nash 
(Eds.), An Account of Calligraphy and Printing in the Sixteenth Century, from Dialogues 
Attributed to Christopher Plantin: Printed and Published by him at Antwerp, 1567 (New York: 
Liturgical Arts Society, 1940), vi-vii; Baddeley, 'Christophe Plantin. La premiere, et la se- 
conde partie des Dialogues François’, 112. 

97 La premiere, et la seconde partie des dialogves françois, 154—155. 
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on redundant letters and the accent circonflexe.98 It is striking how strongly 
his reflections on orthography are connected to texts in which bilingualism 
in Dutch and French and language learning play a role. Language encounters, 
indeed, prompt reflection, and even make it necessary. 

Plantin's case further demonstrates how in printing houses, language ide- 
als had to face material and financial limitations. Before Plantin could imple- 
ment the use of different accents, he needed to obtain additional type pieces. 
In 1563, he created a type foundry where he, for instance, had more ‘4, ‘é, and ‘é’ 
characters made.9? Lucien Febvre and Henri-Jean Martin have suggested that 
it was another constraint —namely his staff's limited knowledge of French— 
that urged Plantin to simplify spelling, as it would make the job of his typeset- 
ters easier.100 As one of the strongest features of the Officina Plantiniana was 
the employment of qualified employees, it seems that Plantin's personal inter- 
ests in language learning furnish a more likely explanation. 

In the 1570s, when the French querelle had come to a definite standstill, 
Plantin slowly but surely gave up on his orthographical ideals and printed 
increasingly fewer works that followed the rules he had advocated earlier.!?! 
However, Nina Catach has convincingly argued that elements of the spelling 
that he developed together with Meurier and Van Waesberghe would have a 
long afterlife, especially the distinction between ‘i’ and 5; the use of accents, 
and the rejection of the unpronounced 's:1?? After Plantin and Van Waesberghe 
had cooperated on the Amadis texts and various works by Meurier, Van 
Waesberghe adopted elements from Plantin's orthographical views in some of 
his productions. The educational printer moved to Holland in 1589.19? There, 


98 Remarkably, the orthographical proposals discussed in the dialogue are not applied con- 
sistently in the remainder of the manual. This contrast could simply be the result of dif- 
ferent authorship. It might also be explained, however, by the already mentioned tension 
between the wish to simplify spelling for children learning the language, and the wish to 
teach them a form of spelling that is more generally accepted. See: Chapter 4.3. 

99 Catach & Golfand, ‘L'Orthographe plantinienne! 29. 

100 Febvre & Martin, L'apparition du livre, vol. 1, 475-476. 

101 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 233. 

102 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 236-237; Catach & Golfand, 
‘LOrthographe plantinienne’; Catach, Histoire de l'orthographe française, 136; Cerquiglini, 
La genése de l'orthographe frangaise, 124. 

103 For more information on Jan 1 van Waesberghe and his successors, see: A. M. Ledeboer, 
Het geslacht Van Waesberghe: Eene bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der boekdrukkunst in 
Nederland (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1869). 
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Van Waesberghe's sons continued to print schoolbooks until well into the sev- 
enteenth century.!°* 

While in France traditional etymological spelling had re-established its he- 
gemony long before, elements of reformed, phonemic French spelling contin- 
ued to be used in the Low Countries by the Van Waesberghe family, eventually 
influencing the Elzevier printing house as well WS Illustratively, in 1663 Pierre 
Corneille expressed his approval of the orthography used by the ‘Hollanders’, 
and asked his own printers to use it, too.106 This example demonstrates both 
the long afterlife and the complex European dimension of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury discussions on language. Ideas on spelling spread from French debaters to 
Plantin and Van Waesberghe in the Low Countries, and then through various 
printers in the Republic back to France. 

Catach had to admit, in a 1973 article, that she did not know whether Plantin 
perhaps also had specific views on Dutch spelling.!?? Since then, the issue has 
not been revisited. A first conclusion that can be drawn from studying the 
Dutch material printed by Plantin is that he did not write explicitly on the 
topic in prefaces to printed editions, as he had done for French. A general sur- 
vey of the Dutch works printed by the Officina Plantiniana over the years gives 
the impression that the workshop used a relatively stable spelling. Words end- 
ing in [k] are virtually always spelled ‘ck, the open [a] is almost consistently 
spelled ‘ae’ and for [x], ‘gh’ seems to be preferred.!9? The ‘u’ and 'v and ‘i’ and 
‘j are not distinguished. This is remarkable, as Plantin advocated the disam- 
biguation of ‘i’ and ‘j’ in French from his earliest prints onwards. Overall, these 
spelling choices follow common practice in Dutch printing of the time. As 
such, they represent a low level of financial risk, which is perhaps the reason 
for their adoption in Plantin's printing house. In this case, the fact that Plantin 
was not a native speaker of the language may have kept him from making any 
innovations. 


104 Catach, L'Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 236; Catach & Golfand, 
‘LOrthographe plantinienne; 21. 

105 Catach & Golfand, ‘L'Orthographe plantinienne, 40-44. 

106 ‘Les Hollandois m'ont frayé le chemin, & donné ouuerture à y mettre distinction par 
de differents Caracteres, que jusqu'icy nos Imprimeurs ont employé indifféremment. 
Ils ont separé les i & les u consones d'auec les i & les u voyelles’ P. Corneille, Le theatre 
de P. Corneille Reueu et corrigé par l'Autheur I. partie (Rouen: Laurens Maurry, 1663), 3; 
Catach, L’Orthographe française à l'époque de la Renaissance, 173; N. Catach, ‘Orthographe 
de la Renaissance : perspectives d'ensemble. L'Information grammaticale, 74, 1 (1997), 36. 

107 Catach & Golfand, ‘L'Orthographe plantinienne! 19. 

108 The use of ‘ck’, ‘ae’, and ‘gh’ is not fully consistent, however. I am grateful to Hubert Meeus 
for his suggestion that there is probably a practical reason for this. Typesetters could re- 
move a letter to facilitate text alignment. 
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The Officina Plantiniana agreed, however, to adapt to the orthographical 
wishes of some of its authors. Pontus de Heuter's 1581 treatise on Dutch spell- 
ing and the1584 Twe-spraack were each printed in the spelling they promoted.!09 
For De Heuter, this meant that many [x]s were spelled as ‘h’ (‘twintih’ instead 
of ‘twintig’, meaning 'twenty").!? The Twe-spraack uses ‘aa’ rather than ‘ae’, and 
distinguishes ‘v’ and ‘uv’. The Dutch spelling of Plantin's printing house can 
thus be characterized as following the generally accepted models while being 
receptive to the wishes of individual authors. 

Although Plantin's Gulden Passer played an important role as distributor 
of Dutch spelling ideals developed by others, the printer did not take part in 
the Dutch debates as he did for French. Nevertheless, Plantin's orthographical 
view for French developed in his multilingual surroundings and was broadcast 
through language manuals with a French-Dutch background. He shows that 
being a plurilingual impacted his view on language, while he could neverthe- 
less take different stances towards different languages. 


4 Engaging the Public 


As shown by John Considine and John Gallagher, the number of dictionaries 
and multilingual works printers brought onto the market in the second half 
of the sixteenth century was remarkably high.!? This surge in the printing of 
polyglot texts suggests that printers were well aware that a general fascina- 
tion with language was on the rise.!? Plantin's officina, too, responded to this 
trend with its many dictionaries and collections of proverbs. This raises the 
question of what practical role these works played in the language debates. 


109 DeHeuter, Nederdvitse orthographie; Twe-spraack. Coornhert, who ordered Plantin to re- 
print his Boethius translation in 1584, after it had been misprinted, apparently asked the 
printer to adopt the spelling of the Twe-spraack. In the dedication to the rhetoricians of 
De Eglentier, Coornhert writes that he wants to follow their example in the 'improvement 
and enrichment of our mother tongue' ('voorderinge ende verryckinge van onze moeders 
taal’). Coornhert, Boëthius, 3. 

110 DeHeuter, Nederdvitse orthographie, 36. 

111 Twe-spraack. 

112 Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 288-313; Considine, Small Dictionaries 
and Curiosity, 21; Gallagher, Learning Languages in Early Modern England. 

113 It was common for printers to order the creation of dictionaries: S. Brockstieger, 
'Lexikographie und Sprachvergleich: Die Strassburger Wórterbücher der Drukerfamilie 
Rihel (1535-1592). In E. Kammerer & J.-D. Müller (Eds.), Imprimeurs et libraires de la 
Renaissance : le travail de la langue. Sprachpolitik der Drucker, Verleger und Buchhändler 
der Renaissance (Geneva: Droz, 2015), 371. 
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Frans Claes has extensively studied the coming into being and sources of the 
Plantinian dictionaries.!^ By contrast, not much is known about their intend- 
ed use and reception. 

A survey of the prefaces of the dictionaries and other collections of lan- 
guage specimens by Plantin's printing house reveals that the intended purpose 
of these works was threefold. First and foremost, dictionaries allowed, natural- 
ly, consultation on the meaning of specific words. Plantin's fund reveals, more- 
over, that they were designed for study and reflection on language. Readers 
are explicitly invited to add missing words to them. Going one step further, 
Plantin's corrector Kiliaan even stimulated his readers to compare the different 
languages in his dictionary, engaging in a truly scholarly enterprise. A picture 
thus emerges of well-known language debaters, such as Kiliaan and Plantin, 
trying to create a ripple effect, encouraging the broader public to reflect on and 
investigate the general topics of the Europe-wide fascination with language for 
themselves. 


44 Stimulating Collecting 

A central theme in Plantin's dictionaries is that of active readership. Ideally, ac- 
cording to their prefaces, the public does not consult the work in question pas- 
sively, but tries to add to it and reflect on it. Such an active stance transforms 
dictionaries into tools that could be used by any reader, humanist or not, to 
become part of the community of language debaters, language defenders, and 
language improvers. 

Plantin himself asserted in the preface to a 1573 trilingual Dutch-French- 
Latin dictionary, the Thesavrvs Thevtonice lingve, that he had adopted an ac- 
tive attitude towards word lists when he first arrived in the Low Countries. 
Trying to learn Dutch as fast as possible, he allegedly started to 'collect, re- 
group, and order alphabetically the words that I encountered for the first time 
or that came out of my per US With the help of his employees, he explains, his 
efforts eventually led to the creation of a Latin-Greek-French-Dutch diction- 
ary, the Dictionarivm tetraglotton, in 1562, and the 1573 Thesavrvs Thevtonicæ 
lingve from which the quote is taken.!!6 


114 Claes, De bronnen van drie woordenboeken; F. M. Claes, ‘Plantijn als uitgever van woor- 
denboeken’. In F. De Nave (Ed.), Liber amicorum Leon Voet (Antwerp: Vereeniging der 
Antwerpsche Bibliophielen, 1985). 

115 ‘mettre la main à ramasser, & mettre comme en certains monceaux & ordres des lettres, 
les mots que premierement i'en rencontrois, ou qui se presentoyent soubs ma plume. 
Thesavrvs Thevtonice lingva, sig. Sar. 

116 The actual role of Plantin's notes in the creation of these dictionaries is unclear. Claes, De 
bronnen van drie woordenboeken. 
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In the Thesavrvs, Plantin demanded an outlook from his readers that was as 
active as his own by calling on the help of the schoolmasters who might use 
the dictionary. He realized that, in its current state, the dictionary still did not 
reflect the full richness of the Dutch tongue. Dedicating the work to the mem- 
bers of the schoolmasters' guild of Saint Ambrose in Antwerp, he asked them 
to fill the lexical lacunae: 


[...] Gentlemen, who with your knowledge and experience, obtained by 
teaching the youth and through the dexterity of your mind, and with the 
observations that you have made during your studies, will be able to help 
me, each in his own way, to [...] advance in the extension, ornamentation, 
and (if it is even possible) completion or perfection of this model [...]. 


[...] Messieurs; qui, par vostre scauoir & experience acquise en instrui- 
sant la ieunesse, & par la dexterité de voz espris, & obseruations faictes 
en voz estudes, pouuez [...] m'aider & faire prouffit, chascun en son en- 
droict, à l'augmentation, aornement, & (si iamais faire se peut) accom- 
plissement ou parfection de ce modelle [... LD? 


The printer acknowledges the authority that schoolmasters had over the 
Dutch language at this time. Seemingly realizing the immensity of the task of 
mapping the Dutch language in full and the need for a learned community to 
complete it, he asks them for their help. 

While emphasizing the imperfections of a publication was part of the 
rhetorical topos of modesty, Plantin's request appears to be genuine. His of 
ficina, in fact, continued to print improved editions of dictionaries. Calls for 
help from readers and networks of intellectuals were not uncommon in early 
modern learned circles.!? The atlases by royal cartographer Abraham Ortelius 
that were printed by the Gulden Passer, for instance, also demanded that their 
readers send corrections, maps, and additional information to the author. The 
later editions indeed appear to have profited from such input, as they grew to 
vast proportions.!!? 


117 Thesavrvs Thevtonica lingve, sig. §3r-§3v. 

118 Eisenstein, ‘An Unacknowledged Revolution Revisited’, 95. 

119 J. Harris, ‘Plantin’s Spanish Atlas and the Politics of the Vernacular’. In B. Taylor & 
A. Coroleu (Eds.), Humanism and Christian Letters in Early Modern Iberia (1480-1630) 
(Cambridge: Cambridge Scholars Press, 2010), 76—77. 
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One side note concerning Plantin's dictionaries that deserves to be made 
is that the printer promoted these multilingual works as patriotic statements. 
In publishing them, Plantin wished to follow ‘the example of other nations, 
raising the status of the Dutch language so that it could equal that of, for 
example, French and Italian, which already possessed scholarly dictionaries.!20 
Moreover, in the 1562 Dictionarivm tetraglotton, Plantin addresses the presence 
of the language border within the Low Countries. He states that he published 
the text 'so that the whole youth of the [Low Countries] shall share a diction- 
ary in their mother tongue’! By bringing Dutch and French together to trans- 
late words from Latin and Greek, Plantin wished to bring the people of the 
Low Countries together in a communal lexicographical experience. This was 
indeed possible, as French and Dutch held an equal function in the dictionary 
as target languages [Figure 11]. In these dictionaries, again, the notion of pa- 
triotism through multilingualism is emphasized. What is new is the attempt to 
create a community of language debaters by inviting readers to take an active 
stance and give feedback to the authors.12? 


4.2 Enabling Observation and Reflection 

Establishing word lists was only the first step on the way to reflection on the 
form of individual languages and language comparison, and, in other words, 
becoming a full-fledged participant in the early modern discussions on lan- 
guage. Such a reflective attitude, too, was asked of the readers of the diction- 
aries produced by the Officina Plantiniana. Readers were pushed to become 
language debaters. The call for conscious rumination came from Plantin’s cor- 
rector and lexicographer Cornelis Kiliaan. 


120 à limitation des autres Nations. Thesavrvs Thevtonice lingve, sig. S2r; Claes, ‘Plantijn 
als uitgever van woordenboeken’; Van Rossem, ‘Leven voor taal’, 14-15. Interestingly, this 
work is also the first dictionary in which earlier studies have attested the word ‘father- 
land’ (‘vaderland’) as a listed lemma. J. W. Muller, Vaderland en moedertaal’. Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 47, (1928), 53; Tilmans, ‘De ontwikkeling van een 
vaderland-begrip; 12. 

121 ‘vt totius Galliae Belgicae pubes commune habeat vernaculo idiomate Dictionarium’. 
Dictionarivm tetraglotton sev voces Latinae omnes, et Grece eis respondentes, 
cum Gallica & Teutonica (quam passim Flandricam vocant) earum interpretatione 
(Christophe Plantin: Antwerp, 1562), fol. 2r-2v. Translated by: Considine, Dictionaries 
in Early Modern Europe, 146. 

122 There were more early modern authors who attempted to create knowledge communities 
through their books, asking an active attitude from their readers. See: A. van Dixhoorn, 
‘De metamorfosen van Zeeland: Dye Cronijcke van Zeelandt (1551) als filosofisch traktaat’. 
Internationale Neerlandistiek, 55, 2 (2017). 
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In 1574, Plantin printed a Dictionarivm Tevtonico-Latinvm which explicitly 
mentions Kiliaan as the author.!23 This Dutch-Latin dictionary gives an over- 
view of words from the Brabantine dialect. It is innovative for its etymological 
study of Dutch, occasionally adding the abbreviations ‘gal’ and ‘ger. to point 
out French or German origins, respectively.?^ In the preface, Kiliaan explains 
his reasons for undertaking this feat of scholarship: 


Anyone should be at liberty to search for the closer derivation of our 
words from Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, and other ancient ones, and to [elimi- 
nate] the whole Babylonian confusion [... ].'25 


Cuivis tamen liberum esto nostratium Dictionum propinquiorem 
originem a Graecis, Arabibus, Hebraeis, & alijs antiquis petere, atque 
Babylonicum omne chaos discutere [... ].126 


The lexicographer shows himself to be aware of the debates about the history 
of the Dutch language and the Europe-wide discussions on what exactly hap- 
pened when the Tower of Babel fell. Through his dictionary, he wishes to en- 
able his readers to study these questions for themselves, comparing Dutch and 
Latin and reflecting on the etymological background, and thus the history, of 
the vernacular. In order to engage in such comparisons, readers did not need to 
have a full command of both languages; anyone with some knowledge of writ- 
ten Dutch and Latin could thus participate in language reflection. 

Kiliaan's call could be extrapolated to any dictionary or vocabulary book, 
even fully vernacular ones. To illustrate how this would work it is helpful to 
look at another, earlier production from the Plantin presses. In 1568, Plantin 
printed a bilingual work by François Goedthals, gathering Dutch proverbs 
accompanied by their French equivalents." Plantin wrote a dedication for 
Goedthals's text, in which he praises the author for his efforts to collect these 
sayings. He argues that this book benefits the diachronic study of the vernacu- 
lar languages involved: 


123 C. Kiliaan, Dictionarivm Tevtonico-Latinvm (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1574). 

124 Claes, Studie van de eigen Nederlandse taal’, 310. 

125 Translated by: Considine, Dictionaries in Early Modern Europe, 148. Considine translated 
'discutere' as ‘to discuss’. 

126 Kiliaan, Dictionarivm Tevtonico-Latinvm, sig. A3v. 

127  Goedthals, Les proverbes. 
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It is a work which, in itself, does not seem that great, but which I consider 
interesting for those who enjoy the naiveté of the sententious ways of 
speaking of the ancients. 


Oeuure qui de soy ne semble pas grande : mais que i'estime deuoir estre 
aggreable à tous ceux qui se delectent de la naifueté des sententieuses 
manieres de parler des anciens.!?® 


With the term 'ancients' (‘anciens’), Plantin systematically refers to the franco- 
phone and Dutch-speaking communities of the past rather than to the ancient 
Romans or Greeks. The word 'naiveté' (‘naifveté’) was a trending term that was 
used, for instance by Louis Meigret, to refer to an older or more natural state 
of the French tongue, showing again that Plantin was up to date on the in- 
ternational terminology of the debates.!?? Key in this citation is the idea that 
studying Goedthals's proverbs could provide insight into the history of the ver- 
nacular. No knowledge of the classical languages was needed for this type of 
enquiry, making it available to anyone who could read French or Dutch. 

For bilingual readers, this collection of proverbs also provided the possibil- 
ity to compare the French and Dutch languages. In the preliminary texts, both 
Plantin and Goedthals comment on the translation of sayings.?? Both defend 
the view that every proverb in the collection has an equivalent in the other lan- 
guage, although they are not always literal translations of each other. Plantin 
thus refers to 'the true ancient proverbs that are customary in Flemish, and of 
which the French have similar ones. Even if the meaning of the words is not 
always the same, at least the essence is'!?! The printer defends the sense-for- 
sense translation also used in his Reynard edition rather than word-for-word 
translation.!?? 

Goedthals agrees, explaining that he translated 'some [proverbs] only in 
content or meaning, as every language has its grace and particular pleasing 


128  Goedthals, Les proverbes, 5. 

129 Du Bellay mentioned the ‘naive state’ (‘Naif’), that is, natural state, of languages. Meigret 
wrote about the ‘naive French grace’ (‘nayue grace Françoeze’) in his 1550 French gram- 
mar. Orthographer Honorat Rambaud later used the term ‘naively’ (‘naivement’) in the 
title of his work on spelling. Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), sig. bar; Meigret, Le tretté, fol. 
251; Rambaud, La declaration des abvs. See also: Chapter 3.2. 

130 On this widely debated topic, see: Rössing-Hager, “Küchenlatein”, 362; Sumillera, 
'Language Manuals; 71. 

131 ‘les vrais prouerbes anciens accoustumés en Flameng; & dont les François ont le sem- 
blable, si non tousiours en correspondence de la signification des mots, au moins en sub- 
stance de la sentence’. Goedthals, Les proverbes, 4—5. 

132 See: Chapter 4.4. Florianus & Plantin, Reynaert de vos, sig. A5v. 
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way of expressing something.!?? Goedthals thus affirms that the particular 
individual character of each language, described by Du Bellay as an ‘I do not 
know what’ (‘je-ne-sais-quoy’), cannot be expressed in verbatim translation. 
It is interesting to note that Goedthals uses the term 'grace' here, which was, 
perhaps even more than the notion of 'naiveté, a key term in the European 
discussions on language of the sixteenth century.?* Through the proverb 
collection, readers could assess for themselves whether they could find this 
'grace' in French and Dutch, and define their own opinion on the language- 
bound character of sayings. 

The comparative, reflective attitude awakened in Kiliaan's dictionary and 
Goedthals's proverb collection could, in theory, even be applied to any multi- 
lingual text or overview of language specimens.!?? The ultimate example of a 
multilingual work that invited such observation and study is Plantin's Polyglot 
Bible.!36 Its learned readers could compare the different versions of the sacred 
texts of Christianity in its various tongues, stimulating not only philological 
consideration but also reflection on the different languages themselves. 

It was already known that Plantin's officina brought texts onto the market 
that participated in the debates on the form, history, and status of languages, 
such as the Twe-spraack. This close examination of the prefaces of the dic- 
tionaries issued by the Antwerp-based printing house has revealed that these 
works also encouraged readers to reflect on the central themes of the discus- 
sions for themselves and to take part in them. This suggests that Plantin and 
his employees witnessed a demand for a type of self-help book for the study of 
language. As Goedthals's proverbs show, this printing strategy did not neces- 
sarily target a scholarly audience familiar with Latin and Greek. Through dic- 
tionaries, collections of language specimens, and multilingual works, learned 
and unlearned men and women could take part in the language debates, even 
though their contributions have since become invisible. 


133 ‘sommighe alleenelick in sententie ofte ghelijcken sin, naer dat elcke tale heeft huere gra- 
cie ende sonderlicke beuallicheyt van wtsegghen' Goedthals, Les proverbes, 7. 

134 See: Chapter 3.2 and 3.3. The term 'grace' was also used by Étienne Dolet, Joachim Du 
Bellay, and Marcus Antonius Gillis. Dolet, La maniere de bien tradvire, 13; Du Bellay, La 
deffence (1549), sig. bar; Gillis & Sambucus, Emblemata, 7. 

135 For an elaboration of this idea in light of the multilingual emblem book, which rose in 
popularity at the end of the sixteenth century, see: Van de Haar, 'Language Games. 

136 Biblia sacra. 
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5 Conclusions 


Plantin and his colleagues Jan Gymnick, Joos Lambrecht, Hendrik van den 
Keere, Willem Silvius, and Jan 1 van Waesberghe were certainly agents in the 
sixteenth-century exchanges on the Dutch and French languages. They com- 
bined practical labour in the workshop with reflections on the vernacular, 
qualifying them as scholar-printers. Whether their views and actions resulted 
in actual language change remains questionable, however. In any case, to these 
printers, improving and supporting a language did not necessarily mean stan- 
dardizing and purifying it, nor did it imply ignoring other languages. 

The diversity in attitudes towards the topic of loanwords in this lieu has 
now revealed itself for the first time. Not everyone opposed borrowed terms. 
Nevertheless, those who, like Gymnick, did not fit the constructed narrative of 
rising purification were not heard. The fact that references to the quarrels on 
borrowing were still made in the first decades of the seventeenth century is 
another indication that no simple consensus could be reached. 

The printers discussed here acted as mediators on multiple levels. They 
transferred ideas and notions from elsewhere in Europe to the Low Countries, 
such as the concepts of ‘naiveté’ and ‘grace’. They also offered language debat- 
ers a platform to spread their opinions to a wider audience. Moreover, it has 
now become clear that printing houses brought forth a range of books that 
allowed readers to reflect on language issues for themselves and form a well- 
founded opinion on the topics concerned. 

An unexpected void in the role of printers in the discussions on language 
is formed by the absence of overt interest in Dutch spelling. This suggests that 
in the sixteenth century, orthographical variety was generally accepted by 
speakers of Dutch, while active promoters of uniformity, such as Lambrecht 
and Plantin, formed the exceptions. This conclusion asks for a reconsidera- 
tion of the quarrels in France, where traditionally the role played by printers 
such as Geoffroy Tory and Louis Meigret has been emphasized, to see to what 
extent uniformization really was their goal. The efforts by Plantin and Van 
Waesberghe, who did try to implement certain rules for French spelling, have 
received little attention because of the preoccupation of historians of the Low 
Countries with Dutch. By incorporating French into the language history of the 
Low Countries, the efforts of these men can receive the attention they deserve. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Chambers of Rhetoric 


1 Introduction 


The chambers of rhetoric in the Dutch-speaking Low Countries were centred 
on the practice of the art of rhetoric in the vernacular. Thus, they already con- 
stituted communities that experimented with vernacular language before the 
debates on the form and status of the vernaculars burst forth in this region. 
Accomplished members informed and trained fellow members in the rhetori- 
cal use of Dutch. They represented their chamber in interurban tournaments, 
which added a competitive element while creating a strong transregional net- 
work. The written and rarely printed output of the rhetoricians consists mostly 
of lyrical and theatrical works in particular preferred genres, marked by an at- 
tention to moral issues and lexical richness. 

It is especially their attempts to enrich the vocabulary of Dutch through 
loanwords that have attracted the attention of modern scholars, leading to the 
reputation of sixteenth-century rhetoricians as being generally conservative 
in their language use.! This perception developed both within literary history 
and within the history of the Dutch language, two areas of study that overlap 
in their study of the chambers. Scholars in both fields have placed rhetoricians 
in opposition to a new, 'Renaissance' type of poetry and way of dealing with 
the Dutch language that allegedly emerged around 1560 and flourished from 
1580 onwards.” 

Historians of language have followed Lode Van den Branden's dichotomy 
of an old and a new, 'Renaissance' attitude towards Dutch, defined as a rejec- 
tion of loanwords and a pursuit of uniformization.? Rhetoricians, character- 
ized as fervent advocates of loanwords, represented the old language attitude.* 


1 From the perspective of medievalists, fifteenth-century rhetoricians were, on the contrary, 
innovative. Van Dixhoorn, ‘In een traditie gevangen?’ 388—389. 

2 The idea that a change occured from 1560 onwards is reflected in the choice to start the fourth 
volume of the most recent overview of Dutch literary history with the year 1560. Porteman & 
Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen. 

3 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 1-4; Van der Wal & Van Bree, Geschiedenis 
van het Nederlands, 183-184. See also the use of the term ‘Renaissance’ in: Van der Sijs, Taal 
als mensenwerk, 30-73. 

4 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 74, 9-120; Van der Wal, De moedertaal 
centraal, 28-29; Van der Sijs, Taal als mensenwerk, 583. 
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Literary historians, such as Johan Koppenol and Marijke Spies, in a similar 
vein, saw rhetoricians as focused on local Dutch traditions alone. The rhetori- 
cians' use of loanwords has been used as an argument to describe them as bad 
poets. They have been contrasted with ‘Renaissance’ poets, who were suppos- 
edly innovative, learned individuals, poetae docti, who integrated classical and 
foreign elements into Dutch poetry while rejecting loanwords.5 

Indeed, these observations on the practices of the rhetoricians hold a grain 
of truth. Most rhetoricians did support loanwords and continued to prac- 
tise traditional Dutch poetry while new literary forms were rising in popu- 
larity in the second half of the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, the idea of a 
breach between rhetoricians and 'Renaissance' poets in the history of Dutch 
literature has been rightfully criticized since the late 1990s by, among others, 
Arjan van Dixhoorn and Bart Ramakers. They have shown that rhetoricians 
who used supposedly archaic elements, such as the traditional Dutch metre 
and loanwords, were just as interested in the classics and in foreign develop- 
ments as those who dismissed borrowings and used the new French metre." 
Furthermore, using loanwords was not necessarily a mark of bad poetry or an 
uncritical attitude towards language: just like in classical times, the early mod- 
ern period was marked by a debate on this topic in which multiple attitudes 
were possible.? 

Ramakers has described the idea that a 'Renaissance' or humanist attitude 
towards literature arrived only after the era of the rhetoricians, and was there- 
fore behind on similar innovations in the visual arts, as ‘the myth of the large 
delay’? Now that the conceptual framework of a rupture between the rheto- 
ricians and 'Renaissance' poets has been proven to be untenable, it is slowly 
being replaced by an idea of continuity and a gradual but non-linear change in 


5 Waterschoot, ‘Jonker Jan van der Noot’; J. Koppenol, “In mate volget mi": Jan van Hout als 
voorman van de Renaissance. Spektator, 20, (1991); M. Spies, ‘Developments in Sixteenth- 
Century Dutch Poetics: From "Rhetoric" to “Renaissance”. In H. F. Plett (Ed.), Renaissance- 
Rhetorik. Renaissance Rhetoric (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1993); Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou Ronsard?’; 
Koppenol, Leids heelal, 111118, 144-183; Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de 
muzen, 263-267. 

6 Ramakers, ‘De mythe van de grote vertraging’; Van Dixhoorn, ‘In een traditie gevangen?’; Van 
Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten. 

7 Ramakers, ‘Between Aea and Golgotha’; Van Dixhoorn, ‘Writing Poetry’; B. Ramakers, 
"s Lands wijs, 's lands eer: Vorm en inhoud van de Vlaardingse spelen van 1616’. In B. Ramakers 
(Ed.), Op de Hollandse Parnas: De Vlaardingse rederijkerswedstrijd van 1616 (Zwolle: Waanders, 
2006); Hemelaar, ‘For the Illustration of Rhetoric’; Mareel, ‘Rhetoricians and Their Classical 
and Foreign Contemporary Sources’; Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’. 

8 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 

Ramakers, ‘De mythe van de grote vertraging. 
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which rhetoricians equally took part. The notion that 'Renaissance' poets were 
fundamentally different from the rhetoricians is therefore rejected here. 

A similar conceptual shift is required for the history of the Dutch language, 
so that the chambers of rhetoric can reveal themselves as the innovative cen- 
tres of language experiment, reflection, and discussion they actually were. One 
needs to realize that uniformization and the rejection of loanwords were not 
necessarily seen as forms of language progress in the sixteenth century. From 
the 1540s onwards—and thus earlier than previously thought—rhetoricians 
already were increasingly thinking about the improvement of Dutch. Through 
experiment, proposals for language developments were formulated, in which 
disapprovals and approvals of loanwords were two sides of the same coin. 
Reflections on and experiments with the rules of Dutch literary language in 
the chambers, including the issues of spelling, loanwords, and versification, 
were also innovative when they did not end in a defined set of rules that would 
later become the standard. The ideas on the form of Dutch that swiftly spread 
in the 1540s did not position themselves in opposition to the practices in the 
chambers. Rather, they stemmed in part from them. 

The study of the contributions of the rhetoricians to these language debates 
must also avoid the pitfall of confounding defences of the Dutch language 
and Dutch literary traditions with a rejection of other languages. It was in the 
sixteenth-century context of Europe-wide competition between languages 
that rhetoricians promoted and defended the Dutch tongue. They used their 
knowledge of multiple languages and of discussions on language elsewhere to 
strengthen the position of Dutch within this atmosphere of rivalry. The cham- 
bers of rhetoric were not monolingual, and their contributions to the debates 
on the Dutch vernacular depended on their open mindset. 

These organizations thus have their multilingual character in common with 
the other lieux studied in this book. A characteristic that sets them apart is that 
in this community, people from different professions came together to practise 
rhetoric in the vernacular. Among them were schoolmasters, such as Peeter 
Heyns and Jacob van der Schuere, clergymen, such as Matthijs de Castelein and 
Jan van Mussem, and city officials, such as Eduard de Dene. In order to empha- 
size that members of chambers of rhetoric were at the same time professionally 
involved elsewhere, this lieu will again be approached through Peeter Heyns, 
who was an active member of a chamber from Berchem, near Antwerp. In his 
productions for this chamber, his outlook on language as a schoolmaster still 
shines through. Such intersections between professional and rhetoricians' activ- 
ities shape the position of the chambers of rhetoric within the language debates. 

Heyns was a leading figure who belonged to the select circle of rhetoricians 
whose written productions, including his comments on language, stood the 
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test of time.!° This does not mean that such language reflections were excep- 
tional. On the contrary, experimenting with the rhetorical qualities of Dutch 
was a core business in the chambers. Especially in the sixteenth-century con- 
text in which hands-on, practice-based knowledge production was increas- 
ingly valued, such experiments with language were a form of language study. 
Heyns himself is mainly known for using French verse forms in Dutch and 
French and for his loanword-free language. Taking a closer look into Heyns's 
life as a rhetorician reveals, firstly, that his language choices were not neces- 
sarily considered forms of progress, and, secondly, the importance of multilin- 
gualism in the chambers. The interplay between French and Dutch marked not 
just Heyns's writings, but the practices and history of the chambers of rhetoric 
in general. 


11 Multilingual Roots 

The Dutch-speaking chambers of rhetoric developed in a context of close 
exchange with francophone cultural phenomena. The translingual origins of 
the chambers would continue to mark them in later times, as the interest for 
French literary works flourished in the Low Countries. Within the sixteenth- 
century debates on language, rhetoricians first and foremost promoted and at- 
tempted to improve the Dutch language. They relied heavily, nevertheless, on 
their awareness of developments in France and the francophone parts of the 
Low Countries, in which they had continued to display an interest throughout 
the existence of the chambers. 

By the fifteenth century, confraternities of the Puys and compagnies joyeuses 
from the southern Low Countries and northern France—relatively loose-knit 
societies which engaged in lyrical and theatrical activities, respectively— 
inspired the creation of chambers of rhetoric in Flemish and Brabantine 
cities.!! Later, such chambers, which were more institutionalized than the Puys 


10 On the hierarchy and networks within the chambers, see: A. van Dixhoorn, 'Chambers 
of Rhetoric: Performative Culture and Literary Sociability in the Early Modern Northern 
Netherlands: In A. van Dixhoorn & S. Speakman Sutch (Eds.), The Reach of the Republic 
of Letters: Literary and Learned Societies in Late Medieval and Early Modern Europe. Vol. 1 
(Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2008). 

11 For the complex genesis of the chambers of rhetoric in Dutch-speaking environments, 
see: D. Coigneau, E. Cockx-Indestege, W. Waterschoot, & M. de Schepper (Eds.), Uyt 
Ionsten Versaemt: Het landjuweel van 1561 te Antwerpen (Brussels: Koninklijke Bibliotheek 
Albert 1, 1994), 13-15; A.-L. Van Bruaene, Om beters wille: Rederijkerskamers en de stede- 
lijke cultuur in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden (1400—1650) (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2008), 27-51; Van Dixhoorn, ‘Chambers of Rhetoric, 123-124. For the francophone 
rhetorical traditions, see: J. Koopmans, ‘Toneelgeschiedenis rond de grens: Drama in de 
Noord-Franse steden’. In H. van Dijk & B. Ramakers (Eds.), Spel en spektakel: Middeleeuws 
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and compagnies and depended greatly on local performative traditions, were 
also founded in Holland, Zeeland, and other Dutch-speaking areas.!? 

The practices of the chambers in Brabant, Flanders, Zeeland, and Holland 
formed a continuity, especially when the latter two provinces welcomed many 
individuals who, like Heyns, fled north during the Revolt.? Their shared prac- 
tices developed through the circulation of individuals and texts, and certainly 
through the regular meetings of chambers from different cities and regions 
during competitions and festivals. It has been argued that the broad geograph- 
ical reach of the network of individuals, chambers, and texts, also resulted in a 
shared form of transregional Dutch within the chambers, marked by particu- 
lar forms of speech such as loanwords.!^ Whether the exchanges of the rheto- 
ricians across the heartlands of the Low Countries really resulted in such a 
Dutch koinè can only be determined through a quantitative, digital analysis 
of a large corpus of texts. The hypothesis deserves testing, since it seems likely 
that the intense contacts within the network of chambers caused particular 
figures of speech, syntactical structures, or neologisms to rise in popularity 
relatively swiftly. 

One of the things the chambers shared was their terminology, in which 
the influence of French models on the Dutch-speaking culture of the rheto- 
ricians is reflected. In calling themselves practitioners of the art of 'rhetorij- 
cke' (‘rhetoric’) or ‘rhetorisiens’ (‘rhetoricians’), for instance, they adopted the 


toneel in de Lage Landen (Amsterdam: Prometheus, 2001); L. R. Muir, 'Rhetoricians and the 
Drama: The Francophone Tradition: In E. Strietman & P. Habbé (Eds.), Urban Theatre in 
the Low Countries, 1400—1625 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006); K. Lavéant, 'The Joyful Companies 
of the French-Speaking Cities and Towns of the Southern Netherlands and Their Dramatic 
Culture (Fifteenth-Sixteenth Centuries) In A. van Dixhoorn & S. Speakman Sutch (Eds.), 
The Reach of the Republic of Letters: Literary and Learned Societies in Late Medieval and 
Early Modern Europe. Vol. 1 (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2008); K. Lavéant, Un théâtre des fron- 
tiéres : la culture dramatique dans les provinces du Nord aux XV* et XVI* siécles (Orléans: 
Paradigme, 2011). 

12 For the local precursors that shaped the development of the chambers, see: B. Ramakers, 
Spelen en figuren: Toneelkunst en processiecultuur in Oudenaarde tussen Middeleeuwen en 
Moderne Tijd (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 1996), 95-96; Van Bruaene, Om 
beters wille, 27—51. For the establishment of chambers in the northern Low Countries, see: 
Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 35-40. 

13 Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 35-55. 

14 Janssens & Marynissen, Het Nederlands vroeger en nu, 87-88; A. van Dixhoorn, ‘The 
Multilingualism of Dutch Rhetoricians: Jan van den Dale's Uure van den doot (Brussels, 
c. 1516) and the Use of Language’. In J. Bloemendal (Ed.), Bilingual Europe: Latin and 
Vernacular Cultures, Examples of Bilingualism and Multilingualism c. 1300-1800 (Leiden & 
Boston: Brill, 2015), 55; Meeus, ‘Curiosité pour les langues’, 239. 
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French terms ‘rhétorique’ and 'rhétoricien'!5 These terms were rooted in the 
seconde rhétorique, the French, vernacular supplement to the classical, Latin 
art of rhetoric in which rhetoricians were also interested.!6 Despite the use of 
these and other borrowed terms and the existence of some similarities in liter- 
ary style with French rhétoriqueurs, such as a predilection for intricate rhyme 
schemes and neologisms, the earliest Dutch-speaking rhetoricians did not 
slavishly copy French models. They adopted specific elements and blended 
them with their own insights, which often originated from classical treatises, to 
create a system and style of their own for the Dutch tongue. 

Contact and exchange did not cease after the initial foundational stages of 
the chambers. Johan Oosterman, Anne-Laure Van Bruaene, and Katell Lavéant 
have studied various fifteenth-century examples of literary competitions to 
which both French-speaking and Dutch-speaking poets were invited.8 Such 
bilingual competitions seem to have come to a standstill before the turn of the 
century, with a few exceptions. For a festival organized in Ghent in 1539, invita- 
tions were sent to francophone cities, and in 1565 a French-speaking chamber 
from Nivelles entered a competition in Brussels.!? 

In spite of these examples of continued contact, Anne-Laure Van Bruaene 
argued that in the 1550s, the culture of the Dutch-speaking chambers of rheto- 
ric became ‘a virtually exclusively monolingual affair-?? She connected the al- 
leged absence of attention to other languages in the chambers to what she 
called the contemporary ‘humanist pursuit of a standardized spelling and 


15 Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 42, 48-49; Van Dixhoorn, ‘Chambers of Rhetoric’, 123-124; 
Van Dixhoorn, ‘The Multilingualism of Dutch Rhetoricians’ 56. For the French notions, 
see: Lavéant, Un théátre des frontiéres, 79-81. The term 'rhétoriqueur' was also used in 
French, but it had a pejorative meaning and was not used by the individuals to whom it 
referred. Lavéant, Un théâtre des frontières, 79-80. 

16 Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 138; Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 141-142; Van Dixhoorn, 
‘The Multilingualism of Dutch Rhetoricians’ 54. 

17 Ramakers, Spelen en figuren, 95-96; J. B. Oosterman, ‘Tussen twee wateren zwem ik: 
Anthonis de Roovere tussen rederijkers en rhétoriqueurs’. Jaarboek De Fonteine, 49- 
50, (1999), esp. 17; Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 49-50; Van Dixhoorn, ‘Chambers of 
Rhetoric’ 124. 

18 Oosterman, ‘Tussen twee wateren zwem ik, 24-25; Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 47; 
Lavéant, Un théâtre des frontières, 86, 166-169. See also: Koopmans, ‘Toneelgeschiedenis 
rond de grens’, 88-90. 

19 A.-L. Van Bruaene, ‘Printing Plays: The Publication of the Ghent Plays of 1539 and the 
Reaction of the Authorities. Dutch Crossing, 24, 2 (2000), 266; Van Bruaene, Om beters 
wille, 95-96; Lavéant, Un théâtre des frontières, 168. 

20 ‘een bijna uitsluitend eentalige aangelegenheid’. Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 95-96. 
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grammar for the vernacular’?! Certainly, attention for the spelling and gram- 
mar of the vernacular increased from the 1540s onwards, and it was not limited 
to humanist environments. Indeed, rhetoricians were among the main partici- 
pants in the debates about the vernacular. As Van Bruaene correctly observed, 
their emphasis on the qualities of Dutch grew stronger in this period. This did 
not come forth from a lack of attention given to other languages, however, but 
from the participants' openness, which made them aware of the Europe-wide 
rivalry and sparked the wish to compete with other languages. 

Indeed, plenty of members kept track of literary developments in other 
countries. The diverging backgrounds of the members of the chambers en- 
sured the presence of individuals who knew French. Teachers of French, such 
as Heyns and Jacob van der Schuere, merchants like Roemer Visscher, and 
highly placed officials were well versed in it. Figures such as Heyns played a 
mediating role, informing their fellow members of rhetorical debates and cre- 
ations in French.?? This was all the more the case because sharing knowledge 
with peers was a core practice in the chambers, as one of their key objectives 
was to train their members in the liberal arts.?? These, as well as religious, so- 
cial, and political issues, passed in review in this lieu.?^ 

Rhetoricians trained their fellow members in public speaking. During pub- 
lic events, they applied the art of rhetoric to convince their audience of their 


21 ‘het humanistische streven naar een gestandaardiseerde spelling en grammatica voor de 
volkstaal’. Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 96. 

22 An official who immediately comes to mind is Jan van Hout, whose membership of a 
chamber can, however, not be proven with certainty. Van Hout was a town clerk in 
Leiden. He played a clear mediating role by translating part of Montaigne's Essais into 
Dutch. J. Koppenol, 'The Early Reception of Montaigne in Holland: Van Hout, Coornhert 
and Spiegel In P. J. Smith & K. A. E. Enenkel (Eds.), Montaigne and the Low Countries 
(1580—1700). Intersections, Interdisciplinary Studies in Early Modern Culture 8 (Leiden & 
Boston: Brill, 2001); Van Dixhoorn, ‘The Multilingualism of Dutch Rhetoricians 71. On the 
networks of exchange in the chambers of rhetoric in general, see: Van Dixhoorn, 'Soorten 
rederijkers’. 

23 H. Pleij, ‘The Despisers of Rhetoric: Origins and Significance of Attacks on the Art of 
the Rhetoricians (Rederijkers) in the Sixteenth Century’ In J. Koopmans (Ed.), Rhetoric. 
Rhétoriqueurs. Rederijkers (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1995); Van Dixhoorn, Lustige 
geesten, 170—177, 209-226. 

24 B. Ramakers, ‘Bruegel en de rederijkers: Schilderkunst en literatuur in de zestiende eeuw’. 
Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, 47, (1997), 93-103; B. Ramakers, ‘Tonen en betogen: 
De dramaturgie van de Rotterdamse Spelen van 1561. Spiegel der Letteren, 43, 3 (2001); 
Ramakers, ‘Between Aea and Golgotha’, 181-182; Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 165-167; 
A. van Dixhoorn, ‘Nature, Play and the Middle Dutch Knowledge Community of Brussels 
in the Late Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries’. In B. Noak (Ed.), Wissenstransfer und 
Auctoritas in der frühneuzeitlichen niederlündischsprachigen Literatur (Góttingen: V&R 
Unipress, 2014); Buys, Sparks of Reason, 85-88, 111138. 
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standpoint.?5 They were, as Nelleke Moser pointed out, particularly interested 
in the story of the Pentecost, or Whitsun, when the Apostles learned to speak 
all the languages of the world to reach everyone with their sacred message.?6 
In the plays written for a competition in Ghent in 1539, she attested various 
references to this story. Matthijs de Castelein, member of a chamber from 
Oudenaarde, for instance, wrote on how ‘the Holy Ghost works in us’.2” Moser 
argued that rhetoricians were so interested in the events of the Pentecost be- 
cause they showed the potentially divine character of the art of rhetoric. At its 
core, however, it is not only a story about rhetoric, but also about plurilingual- 
ism. Both topics were key to the rhetoricians, despite the fact that many of 
them were monolingual. Through go-betweens like Peeter Heyns, all members 
could remain up to date on developments in French literary culture and sup- 
port Dutch in its competition with French. 


1.2 Peeter Heyns 

Outside of school hours, Peeter Heyns was an active member of one of the 
many chambers of rhetoric in the Low Countries. Literary historians have sin- 
gled him out as an exceptional rhetorician for two main reasons: his reputation 
as an author of loanword-free texts, and his use of a new verse style in Dutch. 
Both practices are generally seen as belonging to innovative 'Renaissance' 
poets. However, Heyns's approach to both issues was dynamic, undermining 
the idea of a linear development towards a rejection of loanwords and the 
adoption of the new verse forms. Heyns shows that there was no clear separa- 
tion between rhetoricians and 'Renaissance' poets, since he himself could be 
seen as both. 

Heyns's first activities as a rhetorician date from around the same time 
that he opened his school for girls, in 1555. Heyns, then in his late teens, was 
an active member of Den Bloeyenden Wyngaert (The Flowering Vineyard) of 
Berchem, a suburb of Antwerp 29 In 1556, a poetry competition was organized 


25 P. H. Moser, De strijd voor rhetorica: Poëtica en positie van rederijkers in Vlaanderen, 
Brabant, Zeeland en Holland tussen 1450 en 1620 (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University 
Press, 2001), 168-182. 

26 Moser, De strijd voor rhetorica, 78-85. 

27 ‘De helyghe gheest waerct in ons. B. H. Erné & L. M. van Dis (Eds.), De Gentse Spelen van 
1539. 2 Vols. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1982), vol. 1, 5o1. For more references to the 
Pentecostal events in rhetoricians' texts, see: Moser, De strijd voor rhetorica, 79. 

28 Anne-Laure Van Bruaene has suggested that the chamber was established in Berchem 
because of restrictive measures limiting the number of chambers within Antwerp itself. 
Heyns and some of his fellow members did not live in Berchem, which led to complaints 
from other chambers during a competition in 1561. Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 109—110. 
For more information on Den Bloeyenden Wyngaert, see: A.-L. Van Bruaene, Repertorium 
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there, perhaps by Den Bloeyenden Wyngaert itself.?? Between 1579 and 1583, a 
certain Jan de Bruyne collected twenty-five poems that had been composed 
for this competition in manuscript.?? They all contained one of the two fol- 
lowing ‘stokregels, which were repeated in the final line of each stanza: ‘the 
appearance of the world is like quicksand: not without God’, and ‘that is how 
my triumphant love [Christ] found my life here"?! 

Heyns, who perhaps by this time was already the factor, the artistic leader 
of Den Bloeyenden Wyngaert, represented his chamber with two poems. These 
very first known lyrical works he created already tie in with the growing Europe- 
wide interest in the story of Babel and the Adamic language. Both of them 
refer, in fact, to the Tower of Babel episode. In the poem with the first 'stokre- 
gel, the schoolmaster-rhetorician commemorates ‘Adam's strong children,/ 
who with their pure language’ tried to ‘erect, relying on their own strength,/ 
the Tower of Babylon'?? In the second poem, Heyns thanks God for having ‘as 
superior clerk,/ taken me with force out of Babylon's Tower'?? Although the 
exact meaning of the latter verse is not clear, both poems indicate that Heyns, 
at an early age, displayed an interest in the Babel episode that caused the con- 
fusion of tongues. His description of the Adamic language as 'pure' is remark- 
able in light of the debates about the purity of the vernaculars, as it suggests 
that Heyns considered, at this time, post-Babel languages as impure. 

The 1556 poems follow the customs of the poetry of the rhetoricians. They 
contain loanwords, such as ‘gedestruweert’ (‘destructed’), and verse lines of 


van rederijkerskamers in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden en Luik 1400-1650. In Digitale bibliotheek 
voor de Nederlandse letteren. <http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/bruaoo2repeo1 o1/». (2004). 
Accessed October 2016, 'De Bloeiende Wijngaard'; R. Ryckaert (Ed.), De Antwerpse spelen 
van 1561: Naar de editie Silvius (Antwerpen 1562). 2 Vols. (Ghent: Koninklijke Akademie voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 2011), 1288. 

29 A. Van Elslander, ‘Een refreinfeest te Antwerpen in 1556. Revue belge de philologie et 
d'histoire, 25, (1946), 135-136; Van Bruaene, Repertorium, ‘De Bloeiende Wijngaard’. 

30 The manuscript is kept at the Royal Library in Brussels, ms. 11 1695. For a printed edi- 
tion, see: J. de Bruyne, Refereinen en andere gedichten uit de XVI* eeuw (C. L. Ruelens, Ed.) 
(Antwerp: Kockx, 1879). See also: G. Marnef, ‘Rederijkers en religieuze vernieuwing te 
Antwerpen in de tweede helft van de zestiende eeuw’. In B. Ramakers (Ed.), Conformisten 
en rebellen: Rederijkerscultuur in de Nederlanden (1400-1650) (Amsterdam: Amsterdam 
University Press, 2003), 178-181. 

31  'sweirels samblant is als dryffsant: niet sonder Godt. ‘aldus vant triomphant dit lieff myn 
leven hier. De Bruyne, Refereinen, 97-100, 17-120. 

32 "Adams kinderen stuere,/ die duer haer sprake puere, waren in tweedracht,/ doen sy 
wilden stichten, duer hun eygen macht,/ den toren van Babilonien snel. De Bruyne, 
Refereinen, 98. 

33 ‘als opperste clerck/ my gehaelt met crachte wt Babilons toren’. De Bruyne, Refereinen, 118. 
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unequal length, containing between ten and fourteen syllables.?* This Dutch 
verse of the rhetoricians was generally tonic, having a fixed number of stressed 
syllables per verse.?* It differed from traditional French verse, which is isosyl- 
labic and thus contains a fixed total number of syllables per line. In the 1560s, 
Heyns participated in several other competitions with writings in the custom- 
ary Dutch style. In 1561, he competed in a Brabantine tournament for villages 
that was organized in Antwerp on the occasion of a larger competition for cit- 
ies, titled the Landjuweel (Land Jewel). For this event, Heyns wrote two plays as 
factor of Den Bloeyenden Wyngaert, both containing traditional Dutch verse.36 

Then, from the later 1560s onwards, the schoolmaster-rhetorician began to 
experiment with French verse in his literary writings. Rhetoricians are gener- 
ally seen by historians of Dutch verse as opposing the ‘progressive’, innovative 
French style, as becomes clear from this remark by Werner Waterschoot: ‘in 
spite of the attacks by these progressive individuals, many chambers of rhet- 
oric remained as impregnable in their conservatism as bastions'?" Certainly, 
some chambers decided to maintain things as they were. Heyns's case shows, 
however, the presence of conscious reflection in the chambers on the value of 
the French and Dutch verse styles, and that rhetoricians were not interested 
solely in keeping everything as it was. 

In1568, Heyns published his first Dutch poem in which each verse contained 
an equal number of syllables. He did so in a Dutch abecedarium, a schoolbook 
providing writing exercises.?8 For each letter of the alphabet, it gives a poem 
that the student could copy. Heyns, always active at the intersection between 
Dutch and French, also published a French version of this booklet.?? Crossing 
the boundaries between his life as a schoolmaster and his life as a rhetorician, 
he dedicated the poem on verse styles in the Dutch schoolbook 'to all the wise 


34 De Bruyne, Refereinen, 97-100, 117-120. 

35 Some limitations were imposed, however. In Brabant, chambers had restricted the num- 
ber of syllables per line to a minimum of ten and a maximum of twelve in order to enforce 
some regularization. F. K. H. Kossmann, Nederlandsch versrythme: De versbouwtheorieën 
in Nederland en de rythmische grondslag van het Nederlandsche vers (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1922), 29-31; Waterschoot, Jonker Jan van der Noot, 53-54. 

36  Ryckaert, De Antwerpse spelen van 1561, 1296-1343. For more information on the 1561 
Landjuweel, see: Ryckaert, De Antwerpse spelen van 1561; J. J. M. Vandommele, Als in een 
spiegel: Vrede, kennis en gemeenschap op het Antwerpse Landjuweel van 1561 (Hilversum: 
Verloren, 2011). 

37 ` Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou Ronsard? 154. See also: Kossmann, Nederlandsch versrythme; 
Forster, ‘lets over Nederlandse renaissancelyriek vóór Heinsius en Hooft, 274-275, 287- 
299; Vermeer, ‘De sonnetten van Lucas d’Heere’, 85-87. 

38 Heyns, ABC, oft Exemplen. 

39 Heyns, ABC, ov Exemples. 
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Brabantine rhetoricians'^? Heyns explains that he had wished to follow the 
"French secrets' of versification, leaving the good for a better' verse form and 
asking for the opinion of his fellow rhetoricians.*! Although this text itself in- 
deed contains solely verses of eleven syllables in the French style, the poems in 
the remainder of the abecedarium do not follow the rules it proposes and are 
in the Dutch style. Nevertheless, in other publications in the following years, 
Heyns kept using the French verse form proposed by the opening poem of the 
abecedarium, when writing in Dutch as well as in French 27 

Heyns seemed to have given up Dutch tonic verse in favour of French iso- 
syllabism, but then changed his mind. In 1577, Heyns wrote the texts of the 
Spieghel der werelt, a Dutch pocket atlas based on Abraham Ortelius's larger 
work in which small maps are accompanied by poems on the regions they 
display.*3 He grasped this opportunity to explain that his view on metre had 
changed a second time. Heyns added a liminary poem in which he now once 
more defended the ‘Brabantine manner, that is, traditional Dutch verse with 
a restriction to a verse length of between ten and twelve syllables, which was 
customary in Brabant.^^ 

Heyns's choice to return to the Dutch style was based on conscious reflec- 
tion, since he did adopt particular elements from French versification in the 
poem for the Spieghel der werelt: He wrote his plea in a French sonnet form of 
fourteen lines. The lines are not isosyllabic, but contain ten, eleven, or twelve 
syllables, which follows the Brabantine tonic style. Heyns thus created a poem 
that combined French and Dutch rules. He also explicitly defends the 'Malines- 
style vowel-melting, that is, the elision of a vowel when it is followed by an- 
other vowel, such as the elided ‘-e’ of ‘de’ in 'd'ander' (‘the other’).45 Although 
Heyns attributes this elision to now unknown poets from Malines, it was also 
common in French verse. He carefully adopted those characteristics of French 
poetry which he deemed to be apt for Dutch. 

In a reedition of the Spieghel der werelt in 1583, Heyns added a Dutch sonnet 
in which he defends his choice for the Dutch style against critics. Waterschoot 


40 ‘Tot alle verstandighe brabantsche rhetorisienen’. Heyns, ABC, oft Exemplen, sig. A2v. See 
also: Kossmann, Nederlandsch versrythme, 31-32; Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou Ronsard?’, 147. 

41 ` ‘Frangoischer secreten’. ‘tgoet om een beter late. Heyns, ABC, oft Exemplen, sig. Aav. 

42 P. Heyns, Divinarvm nvptiarvm conventa et acta (Antwerp: Antoine Diest & Philips Galle, 
1574), 51; De Nicolay & Silvius, De Schipvaert, sigs. *31-*4v; Waterschoot, ‘The Title-Page’, 
63-65. 

43 See: Chapter 4.1. 

44 ‘Brabantsche wyse’. Heyns, Spieghel der werelt (1577), sig. Y3v; Kossmann, Nederlandsch 
versrythme, 29-31; Waterschoot, Jonker Jan van der Noot, 53-54; Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou 
Ronsard? 149. 

45 X ‘Mechelsche vocael-smiltingh”. Heyns, Spieghel der werelt (1577), sig. Y3v. 
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all too easily assumed that these critics of Heyns's traditional metre could not 
have been rhetoricians. Heyns's own case shows, after all, that the issue was 
debated in this environment. Heyns justifies his choice in the following terms: 
‘Every language has its laws, every country has its customs’# His Brabantine 
language thus required the Brabantine metre, and French the French metre.*” 

Heyns was one of the front runners of poetic innovation, both in his ini- 
tial move from Dutch to French verse, and in his final decision to return to 
the traditional Dutch style. His case illustrates that the adoption of the French 
isosyllabic verse form, which is now generally considered a sign of progress by 
historians of Dutch literature, was not always perceived as such at the time. 
Moreover, Heyns shows that opinions do not simply move along a set path, but 
are susceptible to change due to experiment and reflection. 

Another literary practice for which modern scholars have set Heyns apart 
from his allegedly conservative fellow rhetoricians is the use of loanwords. 
Among his contemporaries, Heyns enjoyed a reputation as a poet who used 
few borrowed terms.^? Poet and Leiden town clerk Jan van Hout thus praised 
Heyns's rejection of borrowing in his poem Tot Cuenraet de Rechtere, written 
around 1578.^? In this poem, Dutch Language, a female allegorical figure who 
feels offended because her speakers use many loanwords, says: 'The (alas) now 
violated Antwerp virgin/ Supports me with her Heyns and Haecht.5® Heyns's 
supposed rejection of loanwords was the hallmark of his reputation. 


46 ‘Elcke tael’ heeft sijn wet, elck landt heeft sijn ghespan’ P. Heyns, Spieghel der werelt, 
ghestelt in ryme door M. Peeter Heyns: Waer inne letterlijck ende figuerlijck de gheleghent- 
heyt, nature, ende aert aller landen claerlijck afgebeeldt ende beschreuen wordt (Antwerp: 
Christophe Plantin, 1583), fol. 2v; Kossmann, Nederlandsch versrythme, 34; Waterschoot, 
‘Marot ou Ronsard? 149. 

47 Heyns used French isosyllabic sonnets for a set of French fable poems published in 1578. 
Esbatement moral, des animavx (Antwerp: Christophe Plantin, 1578). On the authorship 
of this book, see: Smith, Het schouwtoneel der dieren, 27-32; Smith, Dispositio, 154—158; 
P. J. Smith, ‘Plurilinguisme et stratégie éditioriale à Anvers: le cas de la fable embléma- 
tique. In R. Béhar, M. Blanco, & J. Hafner (Eds.), Villes à la croisée des langues (XVI*-XVII* 
siécles) : Anvers, Hambourg, Milan, Naples et Palerme. Stádte im Schnittpunkt der Sprachen 
(16.-17. Jh.): Antwerpen, Hamburg, Mailand, Neapel und Palermo (Geneva: Droz, 2018), 786. 

48 Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 73-74. 

49  Forthe dating of this poem, see: T. Schoonheim, ‘De datering van Jan van Houts Tot cuen- 
raet de rechtere’. Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 106 (1990). 

50 ` ‘Dantwerpsche (eylas) nu geschoffierde maecht/ my bystant duet mit haren Heyns ende 
Haecht. Van Hout, cited by: K. M. N. Kapteijn, ‘Een onbekend gedicht van Jan van Hout?’ 
Taal en Letteren, (1903), 543; Schoonheim, 'De datering van Jan van Houts Tot cuenraet de 
rechtere’, 2828. 'Haecht' refers to Willem van Haecht, an Antwerp rhetorician who played 
a prominent role in the 1561 Landjuweel. 
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In contrast with his contemporary and modern reputation, recently poems 
by Heyns's hand have surfaced that are full of French loanwords. A manuscript 
previously owned by his fellow schoolmaster Wouter de Coster contains sev- 
eral texts Heyns wrote for the occasion of William of Orange entering Antwerp 
in 1577.9! These poems show a different picture of Heyns's use of borrowing: 


The trade now stands in wisdom, honourable Lord 
And in unity, without suspicion or fraud 
Never did he, who trusts in God, become confused [...]. 


In wijsheyt Edel heere, den handel nu staet 
En In d'vniteyt, zonder argh oft froude 
Noijt en wert hij confuys, die In God betroude [... La? 


The words 'uniteyt (‘unity’), ‘fraude’ (‘fraud’) and 'confuys' (‘confused’), all bear 
French origins and are considered foreign in contemporary word lists.58 It is 
not clear how Heyns's use of Gallicisms should be explained. Is it a reference 
to William's princedom over the principality of Orange, or to the hope that was 
invested in France as an ally against Philip 11? Another possibility is that Heyns 
simply followed the traditional language of literary works written on the occa- 
sion of festive entries. The main lesson these texts teach is that tension exists 
between Heyns's reputation as a language purist and his authorial practice. 
With his changing opinions and attention to both French and Dutch in his 
literary activities, Heyns is representative of the complexity of the views on 
language in the chambers of rhetoric. Rhetoricians did not collectively oppose 
innovation altogether, but some critically judged new forms. As Heyns shows, 
using loanwords and the Dutch verse style could be the result of a conscious 
choice for a language form that was, in a particular context, deemed more 


51  Erfgoedbibliotheek Hendrik Conscience Bu285 [C2-520C]. Arjan van Dixhoorn has 
pointed out that Heyns contributed to this chronicle. A. van Dixhoorn, ‘Theatre Society 
in the Low Countries: Performative Culture and the Public Sphere in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries’. In J. Bloemendal (Ed.), Drama, Performance and Debate: The Role of 
Theatre and Theatricality in Public Opinion in the Early Modern Period (Leiden & Boston: 
Brill, 2013), 102n79. 

52  Heyns’s authorship of these poems is confirmed by a comparison of the handwriting and 
by the final line, referring to his personal device ‘Good to him who trusts in God’ (‘Wel 
hem die Godt betrout’/‘Bienheureux qui en Dieu se fie’). Erfgoedbibliotheek Hendrik 
Conscience Bu285 [C2-520C], fol. 49v. 

53 The mentioned words, or the words from which they have been derived, are listed in 
the Jan van den Werve's purist dictionary from 1553. Van den Werve, Het Tresoor. See: 
Chapter 2.2. 
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appropriate. What in retrospect looks like a step forward does not necessarily 
coincide with perceptions of progress that existed at that time. 


2 The Perks of Plurilingualism 


Heyns was able to experiment with new verse forms in Dutch because of his 
awareness of developments in French literary culture. In general, rhetoricians 
show that an interest in other languages was not contradictory to an inter- 
est in the mother tongue: it was a tool for supporting one's native language. 
Scholarly attention to the openness and plurilingualism of rhetoricians has 
been eclipsed by a focus on their pursuit of promoting the Dutch vernacular, 
but the two actually reinforced each other. 


24 Dutch First, Plurilingualism Second 

An array of translations attest to the openness of rhetoricians towards other 
languages. Cornelis van Ghisteles Dutch versions of various classical texts 
and Heyns's bilingual oeuvre are only a few examples of well-known authors. 
Translation from Latin and French was used to train poetic skills.5+ By trans- 
lating masterpieces into Dutch, the poet could learn about figures of speech 
and tropes and develop a mature style while enriching Dutch literary culture. 
Language learning was an important prerequisite for this practice. 

The value of plurilingualism for the rhetoricians was much broader, how- 
ever, despite the fact that the culture of the rhetoricians has been seen by mod- 
ern scholars as increasingly monolingual.55 The need to correct this narrow 
view can be made insightful through two cases in which rhetoricians Matthijs 
de Castelein and Jan van Mussem expressed their appreciation of plurilingual- 
ism. Van Mussem also warned of the dangers of language learning. Rather than 
a rejection of foreign languages, however, his warning was meant to inspire a 
careful approach to all languages, including the mother tongue. 

Matthijs de Castelein, clergyman and rhetorician in Oudenaarde, wrote a 
treatise on the art of rhetoric in Dutch in 1548. It was published posthumously 
in 1555 as De const van rhetoriken. In this text, he applauds plurilinguals: 


But anyone who masters Latin and other languages, 
Has fifteen fires in every situation, 56 


54 Ramakers, Between Aea and Golgotha’, 181. See also: Chapter 2.3. 

55 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 34-35; Van Bruaene, Om beters wille, 
95-96. 

56 Pierre Swiggers has suggested the translation ‘Has fifteen furrows in every span’. 
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And will obtain from them 
The finest Etymology [...] 
Ignoring it causes many ruins [...]. 


Maer die wel Latijn ende ander talen can 
Heeft vijfthien vueren in elck ghespan, 

Ende sal obtineren vanden sinen: 

De ethymologie niet om verfinen [...] 
Ignorantie van dien maeckt veel ruinen [...].5” 


De Castelein states that knowing several languages is beneficial, as it helps the 
poet to grasp the etymological background of the words he uses. The ‘ruins’ of 
which he warns should probably be interpreted as mistakes regarding the pre- 
cise meaning of words. De Castelein's use of the term 'etymology' is relevant in 
light of the contemporary debates on language.5? As etymological studies were 
the primary tool for determining genealogical ties between languages, interest 
in this method peaked. 

Around the same time as De Castelein, Jan van Mussem, chaplain and 
member of a chamber of rhetoric in the Flemish village of Wormhout, equally 
praised plurilingualism, but he added a critical note. In 1553, he published his 
Rhetorica, a Dutch treatise on the art of rhetoric. In the preface, he warns that 
learning other languages should not lead to a neglect of the mother tongue: 


And this is also true for our Flemish tongues, which are capable of speak- 
ing various languages. Because of this, they are often corrupted by foreign 
languages when we try to learn and speak two, three, or more of them. 


Also is oock van onse Vlaemsche tonghe, want si tot alderhande spraken 
wel bequaem is, daerom wort si ooc vanden wtlantsche spraken menich- 
fuldelijck ghecorrumpeert als wij twee, drie, oft meer talen leeren ende 
spreken willen.” 


Van Mussem argues that if one is not careful when learning various languages, 
one's mother tongue might be affected negatively. He goes on to explain that 


57 De Castelein, De const, 33 (stanza 98). 

58 De Castelein uses the term etymology in its modern sense, and not, as was sometimes 
the case in this period, in the sense of ‘morphology’. This becomes apparent from his 
explanation of the ‘etymology’ (‘etymologie’) of the term ‘refrain’ (‘Referein’), which 
had, according to him, been derived from ‘to refer’ (‘refererene’). De Castelein, De const, 
54 (stanza 160). 

59 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. Av. 
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to prevent such disintegration of the native language, it should be studied 
carefully before venturing into other tongues. What needs to be tackled, ac- 
cording to the Rhetorica, is not plurilingualism, but ‘the crude ignorance of 
our grammar’.©° Van Mussem's reasoning is similar to that of the Twe-spraack, 
a grammar of Dutch published three decades later by Amsterdam chamber De 
Eglentier. This book, too, argues that attention to the mother tongue ought to 
precede rather than hinder second-language learning.9! 

Van Mussem claims that Dutch is particularly prone to change by pluri- 
linguals because of the large numbers of speakers of Dutch who learn other 
languages. In the quoted passage, he touches upon the widespread belief that 
native speakers of Dutch could learn other languages very easily, on which he 
elaborates later in the same preface: ‘Furthermore, the Flemish have a remark- 
able grace of tongue, more than many other nations, to speak all languages 
beautifully-62? This same idea was later discussed by humanists Johannes 
Goropius Becanus and Abraham Mylius, who tried to find reasons for this pre- 
sumed ability of speakers of Dutch.9? Before being studied in humanist en- 
vironments, this idea thus already circulated in the context of the chambers. 

Van Mussem’s use of the term ‘grace’ further suggests that he was well aware 
of the discussions on language in the Low Countries and elsewhere in Europe, 
where this buzzword was often used.9^ In his remark, competitive feelings 
towards other 'nations' shine through. He clearly considered the plurilin- 
gual reputation of native speakers of Dutch as enhancing the position of this 
speech community within the Europe-wide competition. Van Mussem shows 
that the plurilingualism of inhabitants of the Low Countries was something in 
which one could take pride, while simultaneously taking pride in one's native 


language. 


2.2 Language Competition 

Knowledge of multiple languages and an open mindset actually aided the rhet- 
oricians in their defence of Dutch. It allowed them to learn from other languag- 
es in order to improve the competitive position of their own vernacular in the 


60 ‘die groue ignorancie van ons grammatica. Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. A2v. 

61 ‘I wanted to send my nephew to you to learn French, but it is better to have you first teach 
him Dutch well. ‘als die ghezint was myn Neefken by u te besteden om Fransoys te leren, 
dat ick hem best eerst ghoed Duits by u leren dede’. Twe-spraack, 6. See: Chapter 4.2. 

62 ‘Bouen dien hoe die vlaminghen een sonderlinghe gratie hebben vander tonghen, bouen 
vele andere natien om alle talen fraylijc te moghen spreken’. Van Mussem, Rhetorica 
(1553), sig. Aar. 

63 See: Chapter 3.3. 

64 See: Chapter 3.2. 
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European field.55 An example of this is Van Mussem using the widely trending 
term 'grace' to glorify Dutch. Inspired by feelings of competition with other 
languages, one of the most important reasons rhetoricians gave to defend the 
use of Dutch as a literary language is the precedent set by neighbouring lan- 
guages and the fear of falling behind. From Cornelis van Ghistele's translations 
out of Latin in the 1550s onwards, the example provided by French, Italian, 
German, and Spanish—in varying combinations—was mentioned to defend 
the choice to write in the Dutch vernacular.€ The anonymous preface in the 
edition of the texts written for the Antwerp Landjuweel of 1561, for instance, 
called on talented poets to have their Dutch creations printed by referring to 
the most prestigious models in French and Italian: like Italy does with her 
Petrarch and Ariosto and France with Clément Marot and Ronsard, in order 
to honour the noble art of rhetoric and embellish our Dutch tongue*5? Dutch 
was used by enough poets who would be able to compete with Petrarch, Marot, 
and Ronsard, and they just had to show themselves to the public, according to 
the preface.$? In turn, the Dutch language would be embellished and its status 
improved. 

The extent to which rhetoricians looked at other languages as examples of 
how to promote Dutch is illustrated by the case of Justus de Harduwijn, mem- 
ber of a chamber in Aalst. In a poetry collection published in 1613, he claimed 
that Dutch was no less capable than French, Italian, or Spanish of becoming 
a suitable medium for writing. This volume, titled De vveerliicke liefden tot 


65 Prandoni, ‘Vive la France’. 

66 ‘And also, most of what can be found written in Latin is being translated daily, as can be 
seen, by the Italians, Germans, French, and Spanish nations into their respective languag- 
es. Should we not follow their example’. ‘Ende noch ooc, meest al dwelck men int Latijn 
bescreuen vint, de Italianen, Ouerlanders, Franchoysen, ende de Spaensce natie elck in 
zijn tale daghelijcx (soe men siet) ouersettende zijn. Sullen wy dan haerlieden oock niet 
moghen nae volgen’ Van Ghistele, Terentius Comedien, sig. +5r. See: Chapter 3.4. 

67  ‘ghelijck Italien met haren Petrarcha ende Ariosto. Vranckrijck met Cl. Marot Ronssard, 
&c.totvereeringhe der edeler Consten Retorica ende vercieringhe van onse Nederlantsche 
tale. Spelen van sinne vol scoone moralisacien vvtleggingen ende bediedenissen op alle loef- 
lijcke consten vvaer inne men claerlijck ghelijck in eenem spieghel, Figuerlijck, Poetelijck 
ende Rhetorijckelijck mach aenschouwen hoe nootsakelijck ende dienstelijck die selue 
consten allen menschen zijn (Antwerp: Willem Silvius, 1562), sig. B2v. 

68 A. van Dixhoorn, 'Monumentalisering van een festival: Het Antwerpse Landjuweel van 
1561 als historische gebeurtenis’. Jaarboek De Fonteine, 61, (2012), 26-27. 

69 J. de Harduwijn, De vveerliicke liefden tot Roose-mond. Eensdeels naerghevolght de 
Griecksche, Latijnsche, ende Franchoysche Poéten (Antwerp: Hieronymus Verdussen, 1613), 
5-6. 
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Roose-mond, contains a dedication to the members of De Harduwijn's cham- 
ber that repeats ideas from Du Bellay's French Deffence in order defend Dutch.”° 

De Harduwijn's dedicatory epistle opens with a direct translation from the 
first lines of the Deffence, which, after having referred to the events at Babel, 
explains that all languages are equal, as they are made by man. Du Bellay, in the 
Deffence, argues that French is thus just as apt to be used as a learned language 
as Greek and Latin, in the following words: 


Concerning this, I cannot disapprove enough of the ludicrous arrogance 
and foolhardiness of some in our nation, who, being no Greeks and 
Romans themselves, despise and reject all things written in French with 
a more than Stoic face [...]. 


A ce propos, je ne puis assez blamer la sotte arrogance, & temerité 
d'aucuns de notre nation, qui n'etans riens moins que Grecz, ou Latins, 
deprisent, & reietent d'vn sourcil plus que Stoique, toutes choses ecrites 
en Francois [...].7 


De Harduwijn has adapted this complaint by the Pléiade poet to the Dutch 
case: 


Which is why I cannot reprimand enough the superficial judgment, the 
arrogant attitude, and the wayward tenacity of some of our fellow coun- 
trymen who (being no better skilled in Greek or Latin) despise and re- 
ject as unworthy all things written in our country's language on a daily 


basis [...]. 


Waer door ick dien volghens niet te vollen en kan berispen het licht-strij- 
ckende oordeel, het waen-wijs voorstaan, ende die krille krijghelheydt 
eenigher onser Inlandsche (wesende nievers min dan in't Griexsche ofte 
t'Latijnsche bedreven) die daeghelijcx daer verfoeyen, ende als onweer- 
digh verworpen alle saecken in onse Vaderlandtsche taele geschreven 


[...].72 


70 Rombauts & Van Es, Geschiedenis van de letterkunde der Nederlanden, 394; J. de Harduwijn, 
De weerliicke liefden tot Roose-mond, 1613. (O. Dambre, Ed.), second edition, (Culemborg: 
Tjeenk Willink/Noorduijn, 1978), passim. 

71 Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), sig. aav. 

72  DeHarduwijn, De vveerlücke liefden tot Roose-mond, 5. 
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The rhetorician reuses Du Bellay's argument that all languages are equal, 
but that some have been developed more than others. By following the ex- 
ample of the Deffence, De Harduwijn aligns Dutch with Latin, Greek, and also, 
implicitly, French. 

In his reworking of the French text, however, De Harduwijn has inserted 
several inventions of his own that suggest that Dutch even surpasses French. 
The use of the words ‘licht-strijckende’ (‘superficial’), ‘waen-wijs’ (‘arrogant’), 
and ‘krille krijghelheydt' (‘wayward tenacity’) emulates the source text. These 
creations demonstrate the richness of the Dutch tongue, its ability to form new 
words through compounding, and its literary qualities allowing alliteration. By 
adding compounds, De Harduwijn might allude to the argument formulated 
by Becanus that this type of word formation was evidence of the inherent 
qualities of Dutch. 

De Harduwijn's case demonstrates how reusing texts in other languages 
can help to support Dutch, just like Du Bellay had been inspired by Sperone 
Speroni. Another way to aid the mother tongue was by comparing it to other 
languages. This can be made insightful by focusing on the case of Simon 
Stevin.” Best known as an engineer, Stevin was propably a member of a cham- 
ber in Bruges in his twenties.”* He endorsed Becanus's theories on the Dutch 
language, including the thesis that the ability of the Dutch tongue to create 
new words through compounding was one of its strongest assets.75 

In his own investigations on monosyllabism, Stevin relied on his studies 
of other tongues to defend the superiority of Dutch. He constantly compared 
Dutch with other languages, such as French, Greek, and Latin, discussing 
their numbers of monosyllabic words, for instance, to determine their relative 
quality."$ He further attempted to demonstrate that the French language was 
lexically greatly indebted to Dutch by arguing that the French letter combina- 
tion ‘gu’ revealed a connection with Dutch words starting with ‘w’: 'Guespe' 
(‘wasp’) would be a derivation from the Dutch word ‘Wesp’.” Through his pri- 
mary attention to Dutch, Stevin thus also reflected on the contested history of 


73 S. Stevin, De beghinselen der weeghconst (Leiden: Christophe Plantin, 1586), 28; Van der 
Wal, Simon Stevin), 173. 

74 Van Dixhoorn, ‘Writing Poetry’, 210. 

75  S.Stevin, Wisconstighe ghedachtenissen. Inhoudende tghene daer hem in gheoeffent heeft 
den doorlvchtigsten Hoochgheboren Vorst ende Heere, Mavrits Prince van Oraengien […] 
(Leiden: Jan Bouwensz., 1608), "Tvveede deel des Weereltschrifts, vant Eertclootschrift, 24. 

76 Stevin, De beghinselen der weeghconst, ix-xxv. 

77 Stevin, De beghinselen der weeghconst, x. 
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the French language, which was argued by Joachim Périon and Jean Bodin to 
have links with Greek.78 

Stevin even went one step further and overtly debunked pro-French ar- 
guments. French, as a Romance language, was generally considered more 
prestigious than vernaculars that had not evolved from Latin. Stevin sees an 
inconsistency in the prestige of the supposed Latin roots of French and its pre- 
ferred pronunciation: 


Saying that the cha from Orléans, as in chandelle, chanter, chaleur, 
sounds much nicer than the Picardian ca, as in candelle, canter, caleur, 
is unfounded. It contradicts with saying that you like the sound of ca in 
the Latin words candela, cantare, and calor, as these are the origins of 
French [...]. 


Te segghen dattet Orliensche cha, alsvan chandelle, chanter, chaleur, veel 
hubscher gheluyt is dan het Picartsche ca, van candelle, canter, caleur, ten 
heeft gheen gront, want ghy spreeckt u selven teghen als ghy int Latijn, 
t'welck haer oirspronck is, seght u wel te bevallen t'gheluyt van ca in can- 
dela, cantare, calor [...].7° 


Stevin is aware of the fact that the accent of the region of Orléans was generally 
said to be the best, and points out that the pronunciation of this region was 
further from that of Latin than Picardian French was. If French wished to stay 
close to its roots, it should pronounce the 'c' in originally Latin words as a [k] 
(‘candelle’) rather than [f] (‘chandelle’). The Picard dialect indeed knew this 
pronunciation and was praised for it by, among others, Geoffroy Tory.®° 
Rhetoricians are commonly seen as the prime agents behind the so-called 
emancipation of Dutch with regard to Latin and French. Rather than turning 
their backs on other languages, however, they sought support in them to defend 
Dutch and present it as a worthy competitor in the European language field. 


78 See Estienne's 1565 Traicte de la conformité du language François auec le Grec. Trudeau, 
Les inventeurs du bon usage, 16-117; Cohen, ‘La Tour de Babel, 31; Metcalf, On Language 
Diversity, 19n22. 

79 Stevin, Wisconstighe ghedachtenissen, ‘Tvveede deel des Weereltschrifts, vant 
Eertclootschrift, 23. 

80 ‘Among all the French people, those from Picardy pronounce the ‘c’ the best’. ‘Entre toutes 
les nations de France, le Picard pronunce tres bien le C Tory, Champ flevry, fol. 37r. Pierre 
de Ronsard, too, praised the Picard dialect as expressing a ‘natural state’ (‘naif’) of the 
French language. Pierre de Ronsard quoted by: Huchon, Le frangais de la Renaissance, 18. 
See also: Baddeley, L'Orthographe frangaise, 64. 
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3 Studying the Vernacular 


In order to be able to compete with other languages, rhetoricians realized they 
had to practise as well as study the vernacular. Dutch had to become, in other 
words, an object of both ingenium and ars. Whereas the rhetorical notion of 
ingenium represents innate talent—or, when applied to language, the mother 
tongue—ars concerns skill that is obtained through practice and learning, 
such as knowledge of Latin.?! Bart Ramakers has revealed that rhetoricians, 
alongside the Pléiade poets in France, elevated their native language from an 
object of ingenium to one of both ingenium and ars, of practice, observation, 
and study.?? 

Whereas some, like Heyns, engaged in theoretical reflection on the history 
and form of the vernacular, others, like Eduard de Dene from Bruges, used 
the traditional way in which rhetoricians explored and expanded their native 
tongue: through lyrical experiments. In order to communicate their findings 
to others, a shared terminology was needed. Matthijs de Castelein's Const pro- 
vides an example of how rhetoricians built on the conceptual framework of 
the art of rhetoric with which they were familiar to create a Dutch terminology 
for language study. 


31 Theory and Practice 

In modern times, rhetoricians became known primarily for their intricate 
rhyme schemes and difficult language. This reputation does not conform 
to early modern descriptions of what a rhetorician should be. In his 1553 
Rhetorica, Jan van Mussem denounced ‘unlearned poets [...] who think that 
rhetoric is mindless rhyming, or an art of speaking much rather than speaking 
well'83 Van Mussem, who himself was a member of a chamber and wrote his 
treatise to help 'all the young rhetoricians, did not condemn rhetoricians in 


81 Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 135-136. 

82 G. Castor, Pleiade Poetics: A Study in Sixteenth-Century Thought and Terminology 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1964), 37-50; F. Cornilliat, “Qu'on ne m'allegue 
point que les poetes naissent” : ardeur et labeur dans la Deffence’. In G. Cesbron (Ed.), Du 
Bellay : actes du colloque international d'Angers des 26—29 mai 1989. Vol. 2 (Angers: Presses 
de l'Université d'Angers, 1990); Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 135-138. 

83 ‘ongeleerde dichters [...] meynende Rhetorijcke te wesene een onuerstandele rijminghe, 
oft een const van veel segghene, ende nyet van wel segghene’. Van Mussem, Rhetorica 
(1553), sig. A2v; Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 
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general.?^ He differentiated, rather, between ‘noble rhetoric’ and ‘unlearned 
rhetoric, and attacked only those poets who practised the latter.85 

Some twenty-five years later, around 1578, Jan van Hout distinguished be- 
tween true and false rhetoricians in a very similar fashion in a hand-written 
dedication of a lost translation of a text by George Buchanan. As explained 
by the editors of the text, Karel Bostoen and Susanne Gabriéls, Van Hout crit- 
icized only the faulty rhetoricians, not all of them.56 He reprimanded those 
who deemed ‘the art of poetry and the art of rhetoric to be one’ or in other 
words, that versifying and eloquence were the same (ing. P" The impostors, 
Van Hout stated, simply rhymed without having mastered the art of rhetoric 
in the vernacular: ‘they do not know, and do not wish to learn:$8 Van Mussem 
andVan Hout both implied that a true rhetorician was a poeta doctus, a learned 
poet who actively studied his mother tongue and the art of rhetoric.8° 

One of the arguments used in modern studies to separate rhetoricians from 
‘Renaissance’ poets was exactly the supposition that the latter were poetae 
docti and that the former were not.9? In recent years, however, studies of vari- 
ous rhetoricians and chambers have revealed their learned character?! The 
continuity between the rhetoricians and those who have long been considered 


84 ‘alle ionge Rhetorisienen. Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. Air See also: 
J.F. Vanderheyden, Jan van Mussem en de woordkunst: Kanttekeningen bij zijn 
Rhetorica". Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- 
en Letterkunde, 2 (1975), 289—291. 

85 ` ‘edele Rhetorijcke’ ‘ongheleerde Rhetorijcke’ Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. A2v. 

86 J. van Hout, Opdracht aan broer Cornelis (K. J. S. Bostoen & S. Gabriëls, Eds.) (Soest: 
Uitgeverij Rafaël, 1993), 13-15, 53, 57. This nuance has been overlooked in Karel Porteman 
and Mieke B. Smits-Veldt's survey of Dutch literary history. Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Fen 
nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 126. For a further discussion of the general distinction be- 
tween true rhetoricians and simple rhymers, see: Pleij, ‘Is de laat-middeleeuwse literatuur 
in de volkstaal vulgair?” Pleij, ‘The Despisers of Rhetoric. Perhaps this distinction was 
also targeted by Janus Dousa when he criticized ignorant poets who wrongly called them- 
selves ‘rhetoricians’ (‘rhetoras’), in a Latin poem addressed to Roemer Visscher, himself a 
member of a chamber. See: Meerhoff, ‘Entre Lipse et Scaliger, 84, 106-107. 

87 ‘de consten van Poëzie ende Rethorycke eene tewezen’. Van Hout, Opdracht aan broer 
Cornelis, 45. 

88 ‘die niet en weten, noch niet en begeren te leeren. Van Hout, Opdracht aan broer 
Cornelis, 60. 

89 This opinion was also expressed by Cornelis van Ghistele. Hemelaar, ‘For the Illustration 
of Rhetoric’. 

go Bostoen, ‘Dingman Beens, 152-153; L. Peeters, ‘Historiografische problemen van het 
Vroegnieuwnederlands' In G. R. W. Dibbets, J. Noordegraaf, & M. J. van der Wal (Eds.), 
Taalopbouw als Renaissance-ideaal (Amsterdam: Buijten & Schipperheijn, 1990), 143. 

91 Ramakers, ‘Between Aea and Golgotha), 181-193; Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, esp. 136; 
Van Dixhoorn, ‘Soorten rederijkers’. 
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‘Renaissance poets’, such as Van Hout himself, was in part established by the 
shared interest in the vernacular as object of study. 

Van Hout, who by his foremost student Johan Koppenol has been described 
as a 'Renaissance author, was certainly a strong representative of the poeta 
doctus.9 He was interested in historical forms of language and procured an edi- 
tion of an Old Frankish text which he also partially translated. Old Germanic 
had his particular attention, and he corresponded with Justus Lipsius about the 
Wachtendonck Psalms, which contained elements of Old Dutch.?3 The Leiden 
town clerk was a serious student of the Dutch vernacular in both its contem- 
porary and historical forms. Van Mussem was no less zealous in his studies of 
the mother tongue. A brief examination of his Rhetorica suffices to argue that 
he, too, merits the qualification poeta doctus. 

More than three decades before the first treatise on Dutch grammar would 
be published by Amsterdam chamber De Eglentier, Van Mussem reflected on 
the syntactic rules of his mother tongue: 


Example: ‘We goes, he walk. ‘It is good that we are remain unmarried’, 
‘like Paul is rightly write’, etc. You should say ‘remaining’ and ‘writing’. 


Exempel. Wij gaet, hy loopen. Tes goet dat wij ongehuwet zijn blijuen 
also ons Paulus wel es bescrijuen, &c. Men moet seggen blijuende, 
bescrijuende.9^ 


In this passage, the rhetorician warns against frequently made mistakes in 
the conjugation of verbs in Dutch. The verbs ‘going’ and ‘walking’ in the first 
sentence have been set in the wrong person, while the second phrase con- 
tains infinitive verbs instead of the correct conjugated form.” The rhetori- 
cian's interest in his mother tongue stretched even beyond its grammar. Jan 
Vanderheyden already pointed out several decades ago that the Rhetorica dis- 
cusses the phenomenon of onomatopoeia in Dutch, as well as proverbs.%® 

Not many rhetoricians wrote treatises on the Dutch language in the way 
Van Mussem did. However, that does not mean that none of them undertook 


92 ` ‘Renaissance-autheur’. Koppenol, Leids heelal, 170. 

93 Koppenol, Leids heelal, 177-179. 

94 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. Gir. 

95 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 

96 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sigs. Hv, Har; J. F. Vanderheyden, ‘Taalbeheersing: Jan van 
Mussem en zijn Rhetorica’. Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor 
Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 1 (1977), 60-65, 67n58-67. See also: Van de Haar, ‘Every 
Language Has Its Laws’. 
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studies of the vernacular. Research and analysis do not necessarily take the 
form of theoretical reflection. Especially by the later sixteenth century, hands- 
on experimentation and playful exploration became increasingly valued as 
a method for scholarly inquiry and generating knowledge.9” Language could 
also be approached in such a practical, inquisitive manner, that is, through 
poetic experiments. 

An example of such an explorative way of writing poetry that results in a 
deeper understanding of the Dutch language can be found in the Testament 
rhetoricael (1562), a poetic testament by Eduard de Dene that remained in 
manuscript.?? In order to obtain a lexically rich literary language, the rheto- 
rician from Bruges experimented with various ways of creating new words.°9 
One of these ways is suffixation, where a suffix is added to an existing word to 
give ita new meaning or change its lexical category. The rhetorician thus creat- 
ed 'Sacramentlick' (‘sacramently’) out of ‘sacrament’ and the suffix ‘-lick’100 By 
doing this, he expressed his understanding of the morphological processes of 
Dutch. De Dene also applied the method of compounding, joining two existing 
words to create a new one. The Testament even contains examples where both 
compounding and suffixation were combined. De Dene's neologism 'gods- 
vruchtvoysich' (‘piety-voiced’), for instance, contains three elements: 'gods- 
vrucht’ (‘piety’), itself originally a compound of ‘gods’ (‘of God’) and ‘vrucht’ 
(‘fear’ or ‘awe’); ‘voys’ (‘voice’); and ‘-ich’ (adverbial suffix).!?! By creating words 
like this, De Dene simultaneously displays his poetic virtuosity and tests the 
possibilities of the Dutch language. 

A later text sheds light on the connection between the practice of neologiz- 
ing in De Dene's Testament and more theoretical ways of language study. In 
1584, members of Amsterdam chamber De Eglentier published the first printed 
grammar book of Dutch, the Twe-spraack vande Nederduitsche Letterkunst. In 
it, they described how they collectively trained their lexical skills in the mother 
tongue, and it is strikingly similar to what De Dene does in his Testament: 


97 Van Dixhoorn, ‘Nature, Play’. 

98 Another example is Jan van den Dales Uure van den doot (c. 1516). His exploration 
of the possibilities of the Dutch language has been discussed in: Van Dixhoorn, ‘The 
Multilingualism of Dutch Rhetoricians’. 

99 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 

100 E.deDene, Testament rhetoricael. Vol. 1 (W. Waterschoot & D. Coigneau, Eds.). Jaarboek De 
Fonteine, 26, (1976), 100-101. 

101 De Dene, Testament rhetoricael, 59. 
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[...] ‘word-carving, ‘rhetorizing, ‘reason-parsing, or ‘word-compiling’, 
which we use (in the chamber) when we practise with synonyms instead 
of rhyme. 


[...] wóórdhouwen, rederycken, redenkavelen, wóórdstapelen, dat wy 
ghebruyken (op de kamer) zó wanneer by ons mede plaats vant rym- 
spreken Synonimia gheoeffent word.102 


Using the method of compounding, the members of the Amsterdam cham- 
ber created terms such as 'wóórdhouwen' (‘word-carving’).!°3 Reflecting on the 
fact that it was possible to create new words in Dutch in this way, they stated 
that Dutch was similar to Greek in this respect, and richer than Latin.14 The 
members of De Eglentier thus trained their own poetic abilities and reflected 
on and enriched the mother tongue, which is exactly what De Dene did. The 
only difference is that De Eglentier left traces of its language experiments in a 
theoretical printed treatise, while the rhetorician from Bruges only did so in 
a manuscript poetry collection.!?5 These practices are also in line with the ef- 
forts of the French Pléiade poets to create new words based on compounding 
and suffixation in their poetry.196 

One final example of a rhetorician-poeta doctus demonstrates the extent to 
which rhetoricians could be aware of humanist studies on the Dutch language. 
Govert van der Eembd, a member of chamber of rhetoric De Wijngaertrancken 
(The Vine Tendrils) in Haarlem, was mainly known for his translations from 
French. In a preface to a play, published in 1621, he discusses the ideal form 
of Dutch. Without mentioning any names, he then alludes to research on the 
Persian-German theory, which was discussed by Philips of Marnix of Sainte- 
Aldegonde, Justus Lipsius, and Hugo Grotius.!?7 These learned men suggested 
that there was a link between the vocabularies of Persian and the Germanic 
languages. 


102 Twe-spraack, 92. 

103 See also: Brink, ‘The Linguistic Theories of Simon Stevin’, 141-142; Jansen, “Sincere 
Simplicity", 10-12. 

104 Twe-spraack, 92. 

105 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 

106 J. Vignes, “Inventer une langue" : le lexique des Amours de Jean-Antoine de Baïf (1552)* In 
M.-D. Legrand & K. Cameron (Eds.), Vocabulaire et création poétique dans les jeunes an- 
nées de la Pléiade (1547-1555) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2013); A.-P. Pouey-Mounou, ‘The 
Pléiade (1549, Deffence et Illustration de la langue frangoise-1585, Death of Ronsard). In 
M. Sgarbi (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Renaissance Philosophy (New York: Springer, 2015). 

107 See: Chapter 3.3, 5.1. Van Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages’. 
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Van der Eembd explains that the similarities between these languages do 
not necessarily imply that Persian influenced the Germanic tongues: 


[...] that the similarity with Hebrew or Persian words does not prove that 
we borrowed those from them, because that would mean that either we 
obtained them in their countries, or they brought them to our homes, 
about which no certainty exists. 


[...] dat de gelyckheyd der Hebreeuser ofte Persiser woorden niet en be- 
wijst dat wy die van haer ontleent hebben: Want dan moeste volgen, dat, 
of why in haer Land die gehaelt, of sy ons die alhier t'huys ghebracht had- 
den: waer af geen sekerheyd is.108 


Van der Eembd's remark is strikingly similar to what Grotius had written about 
the topic in a Latin manuscript from around 1602.!0? This text reads as follows: 


There is so much affinity between the Persian and German languages that 
this could never have occurred without a mingling of the two peoples. 
Therefore, one of two things is necessarily the case: either the Persians 
once conquered Germania, or our ancestors conquered Persia. 


Persica vero linguæ & Germanicæ tanta est affinitas, quanta sine gen- 
tium permistione contingere nunquam potuit. Quamobrem alterutrum 
necesse est, aut Persas Germaniam olim occupasse, aut Majores nostros 
Persiam.!!o 


Van der Eembd and Grotius suggest slightly different explanations for how the 
languages might have come into contact. Grotius thinks in terms of conquest, 
while Van der Eembd writes about language contact in a more general sense. 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a connection between these two men trying 
to explain the similarities they witnessed between the Persian and Germanic 
languages. As Grotius's manuscript was not published until the nineteenth 
century, Van der Eembd might have read the original or a copy somewhere or 


108 G. van der Eembd, Treur-spel Sophonisba (The Hague: Aert Meuris, 1621), sig. "ot. 

109 The Parallelon rerum publicarum is in the possession of the Museum Meermanno, The 
Hague, where it is catalogued as manuscript 10E25. For more information on this treatise, 
see: Van der Wal, ‘Grotius’ taalbeschouwing’; Van der Wal, ‘Interchange or Influence’; Van 
Hal, ‘The Earliest Stages; 154. 

110 Grotius, Parallelon Rerumpublicarum, 62. 
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spoken to someone about it. It is also possible that the two men consulted a 
now unknown common source. 

On the one hand, Van der Eembd's case proves once more that published 
works are only a fragment of how debates in general unfold. On the other, it 
helps to break down the strict division between humanists and rhetoricians, as 
they were all learned men who interested themselves mostly in the same top- 
ics. In a similar vein, the artificial demarcation between 'Renaissance authors' 
and rhetoricians has crumbled further. Van Mussem, De Dene, the authors of 
the Twe-spraack, Van Hout, Stevin, and Van der Eembd were true poetae docti 
in the sense that they treated the vernacular as an object of reflection and ob- 
servation. To value them all as learned men requires a reinterpretation of the 
notion of language study to incorporate both theoretical and practical experi- 
ments with language. 


3.2 Between Rhetoric and Language Study: Enargie 

To describe his examples of grammatical errors, Van Mussem adopted the term 
'Solecismus' (‘solecism’) from the Latin art of grammatica.™ As no terminol- 
ogy in Dutch existed to speak about languages, he needed to apply the terms 
he knew from the Latin liberal arts. When the vernaculars were increasingly 
studied, notions from not only the classical art of grammatica, but also from 
rhetorica were used as conceptual framework.!? As practitioners of the lib- 
eral art of rhetoric, various rhetoricians were aware of classical treatises on the 
topic by Cicero and Quintilian—who were both mentioned on Van Mussem's 
title page—and Horace.!? Zooming in on one of them, Matthijs de Castelein, 
makes it possible to identify these learned rhetoricians as intermediaries be- 
tween the classical art of rhetoric and language study. Rather than simply 
copying terms from classical rhetoric, however, De Castelein adapted the art 
in an innovative manner. 

The way in which De Castelein used classical rhetorical concepts in his dis- 
cussion of the Dutch language is illustrated by his notion of 'enargié.!^ In a 
particular section of the Const, he discusses the use of vowels in Dutch po- 
etry. He argues that verses should not contain 'too many vowels piled together 


111 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. Gar. 

112 See: Chapter 3.2. 

113 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. Air; S. A. P. J. H. lansen, Verkenningen in Matthijs 
Casteleins Const van Rhetoriken (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1971) 343-517; D. Coigneau, 
‘Matthijs de Castelein: "Excellent poëte moderne". Verslagen en Mededelingen van de 
Koninklijke Academie Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, (1985), 465-466; Ramakers, 
‘Between Aea and Golgotha’, 187; Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 141-142. 


114 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 
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because they ‘make one gape wide'!5 De Castelein then explains that the rules 
he proposes cannot simply be applied to French: ‘This art does not comply 
with the French,/ Because every language has its enargié’!6 The rhetorician 
thus concludes that because French and Dutch have a different ‘enargié’ their 
poetry does not have the same rules. He then goes on to explain the French 
custom to alternate feminine and masculine rhyme, adding: ‘I cannot see the 
Flemish observe this rule,/ Every country will keep its old style.” 

The term ‘enargié’ would have reminded the learned contemporary reader 
of the classical rhetorical concept of enargeia, or vividness. Heinrich Plett de- 
fines the classical notion of enargeia as ‘the realistic effect which makes an 
abstract and absent state of affairs concrete and “manifest” in the present of 
the recipient’! This classical concept was used to describe particularly vivid 
renderings of situations. This meaning is, as Sara Iansen and Bart Ramakers 
previously remarked, incompatible with the fact that De Castelein qualifies 
the term 'enargié' as a quality of an entire language.!? The rhetorician seems 
to refer, rather, to a particular characteristic that makes each language unique. 
The term 'enargie' appears to be connected not to the concept of enargeia but 
to energeia, meaning ‘force’ or ‘action’. The two were often confused or equalled 
in early modern texts.120 

This interpretation of De Castelein's notion of ‘enargié’ as designating a 
quality of a language, and not that of a poetic utterance, is supported by study- 
ing a contemporary case in which the concept was adopted. Joachim Du Bellay 
used the same term in his Deffence, writing about 'that Energie and I don't 
know what spirit that can be found in their writings, and which the Latins 
called genius’ and that cannot be translated from one language into another?! 
The Pléiade poet juxtaposes the terms ‘Energie’ and ‘spirit, which is related to 
the notion of ingenium, as well as the term ‘genius’, referring to the individual 


115 ‘Te vele vocalen ouer een hoop’. ‘want zij wijd doen gapen’. De Castelein, De const, 36 
(stanza 106). 

116 ‘Dees const accordeert qualick metten wale,/ Vvant elke tale heeft huer enargié. De 
Castelein, De const, 37 (stanza 109). 

117 ‘Ic en siedt den vlamijnghen niet obserueren:/ Elck land zal bij zijn haude stilen blyuen’. 
De Castelein, De const, 37 (stanza 110). 

118 H. F. Plett, Enargeia in Classical Antiquity and the Early Modern Age: The Aesthetics of 
Evidence (Leiden & Boston: Brill, 2012), 13. 

119 lansen, Verkenningen in Matthijs Casteleins Const, 18-119; Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’ 143. 

120 Plett, Enargeia, 20. 

121 ‘ceste Energie, & ne scay quel Esprit, qui est en leurs Ecriz, que les Latins appelleroient 
Genius’. Du Bellay, La deffence (1549), sig. bar. 
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character of each language??? Like De Castelein's term 'enargié Du Bellay's 
‘Energie’ applies to entire languages and refers to that undefinable aspect that 
makes each language unique.?? Du Bellay's Deffence was published in 1549, 
while De Castelein's Const was written in 1548 and printed in 1555.2^ It seems 
most likely that the two poets delved into a common source for their use of 
this term. It probably concerns Erasmus's Ciceronianvs (1528), which contains 
the phrase 'that mind that still breathes through his writings, that genius en- 
dowed with its own mysterious energy [energiam]’!*5 Erasmus, like Du Bellay, 
connects energeia to 'genius but the vernacular authors, Du Bellay and De 
Castelein, go further than Erasmus by applying the notion to entire languages. 

According to De Castelein, differences in ‘enargié’ constitute the reason that 
each language has its own rhetorical rules. This idea—that the differences 
between languages called for different approaches in writing—seems to have 
been widespread among rhetoricians. When in 1567, Eduard de Dene trans- 
lated a set of French fables by Parisian bookseller-poet Gilles Corrozet, he de- 
cided not to adopt the isosyllabic verse form of his model. Instead, he chose to 
use the tonic form that was generally used in Dutch. His reason for this choice 
was that ‘every country uses Rhetoric following its tongue'!?6 De Dene uses the 
term 'Rhetoric' in the more strict sense of poetic rules, here. He justifies his 
choice for the Dutch verse style by pointing out that French and Dutch have 
different rules for their poetry?’ This remark is very similar to Heyns's state- 
ment that every language has its own laws, which he made when defending his 
choice of metre. 


122 Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 154-155. On the notion of ‘genius, which became increas- 
ingly important in discussions on language in subsequent centuries, see: Fumaroli, 'Le 
génie de la langue française’; Schlaps, ‘The “Genius of Language”; Lifschitz, Language and 
Enlightenment, 87-91; Van Hal, ‘Génie de la Langue’; Perras, L'Exception exemplaire. 

123 Jean-Charles Monferran, one of Du Bellay's modern editors, has interpreted ‘Energie’ as 
referring to the rhetorical term enargeia. Francis Goyet and Olivier Millet do connect it to 
the notion of energeia. Du Bellay, Œuvres complètes, 381-382n3; Du Bellay, La deffence, et 
illustration de la langue frangoyse & L'Olive, gon62. 

124 The first edition of the Const contains a page that states that De Castelein wrote it in 1548. 
De Castelein, De const, sig. *2v. 

125 ‘ubi mens illa spirans etiamnum in scriptis, ubi genius ille peculiarem & arcanam 
adferens energiam’. Erasmus, De recta Latini Graeciqve sermonis pronuntiatione, 185. 
Translated by Betty I. Knott: D. Erasmus, Collected Works of Erasmus. Vol. 27. Literary 
and Educational Writings 5-6 (A. H. T. Levi, Ed., B. I. Knott, Tr.) (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press), 1986, 376. 

126 ‘elck Landt (naer zijn tonghe) ghebruuct Rhetorijcke' E. de Dene, De vvarachtighe fabvlen 
der dieren (Bruges: Pieter de Clerck for Marcus Gheeraerts, 1567), 218. See also: Ramakers, 
"s Lands wijs, 's lands eer’, 71-72. 

127 Van de Haar, ‘Every Language Has Its Laws’. 
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Discussions on the art of rhetoric, the rules of poetry, and the nature and 
rules of particular languages were strongly intertwined, as can be deduced 
from the writings of De Castelein, De Dene, and Heyns. This does not imply 
that rhetoricians were uninterested in other languages or their rhetorical 
and poetic developments. It simply means that they consciously considered 
what specific elements from successful foreign examples might be adopted in 
Dutch. Only those practices that agreed with the ‘enargié’ of the Dutch ver- 
nacular were selected. 


4 The Rules of Dutch Poetry 


In studies of the history of the Dutch language, one chamber of rhetoric has 
systematically been set apart from the others: the Amsterdam chamber De 
Eglentier. Scholars described the attitude this chamber professed towards 
Dutch from the 1580s onwards as being unique.’ In 1584, De Eglentier, with 
the help of printer Christophe Plantin, issued the Twe-spraack, the first print- 
ed grammar of Dutch.!?? It formed part of a complete trivium, also including 
works on the use of rhetoric and dialectic in Dutch Jä) This triptych set out a 
language programme rejecting loanwords and proposing a uniform spelling. 
The Twe-spraack, in particular, has become a symbol of standardization 
and purification. As such, modern studies characterize it as breaking with 
the traditional practice of Dutch of the rhetoricians.?? Gijsbert Rutten has 
demonstrated that this idea of a rupture with pre-existing local practices is 
falsely suggested in the grammar book itself, which primarily refers to French 
and Latin examples, such as Petrus Ramus's French trivium.5? According to 
Rutten, the Twe-spraack had, nevertheless, been inspired by ongoing reflec- 
tions by rhetoricians on the art of rhetoric in Dutch. He only considers De 


128 Mareel, 'Rhetoricians and Their Classical and Foreign Contemporary Sources’; Ramakers, 
‘As Many Lands’. 

129 J. J. Mak, De rederijkers (Amsterdam: Van Kampen, 1944), 138; Van den Branden, Het 
streven naar verheerlijking, 91. 

130 Twe-spraack. 

131 Ruygh-bewerp; Rederijck-kunst, in Rijm opt kortst vervat. Hier by ghevoeght de redenkave- 
ling ende letter-kunsts grondvesten (Amsterdam: Franciscus Raphelengius, 1587). For more 
information on trivium texts in Dutch, see: Van der Have, ‘Taalonderwijs’. 

132 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 168-184; Dibbets, Twe-spraack, 30-32; 
M. Spies, ^ juli 1584: De Amsterdamse kamer De eglentier draagt de Twe-spraack vande 
Nederduitsche letterkunst op aan het Amsterdamse stadsbestuur’. In M. A. Schenkeveld- 
van der Dussen & T. Van Anbeek (Eds.) Nederlandse literatuur, een geschiedenis 
(Groningen: Martinus Nijhoff, 1993). 

133 Ruygh-bewerp, 6-7. See also: Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique, 282. 
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Eglentier to be innovative in that its members thought for the first time about 
the art of grammar in Dutch. On pre-Twe-spraack rhetoricians, Rutten writes: 
‘Apparently, they did not see the need for grammatical language reflection'!?4 

While Rutten is right in pointing out the importance of the tradition of 
writing about the Dutch tongue, a tradition that had, in fact, developed in the 
chambers since the 1540s onwards, his statement that this tradition did not 
contain any reflections on grammatica deserves to be put into perspective. 
Van Mussem's comments on syntactical errors have already shown that these 
considerations were present, but less visible to modern scholars because they 
are not preserved in overtly grammatical treatises like the Twe-spraack. In its 
establishment of rules on spelling, one of the aspects of the art of grammatica, 
De Eglentier could build on decades of orthographical awareness. The same is 
true for the issue of loanwords. Even though rhetoricians such as De Castelein 
approved of borrowing, they already adopted a critical stance on which De 
Eglentier could build. 

In one aspect, the Twe-spraack did not adopt a supposedly 'Renaissance' at- 
titude: the grammar book proposed the use of the tradional Dutch metre rath- 
er than the French metre. However, De Eglentier displayed a reflective attitude 
towards versification, studying the different sound structures of languages to 
determine the appropriate verse style. On the topic of metre, reflections on po- 
etry intersected with language studies. This made the choices of critical rheto- 
ricians like De Castelein, Heyns, and the members of the Amsterdam chamber 
innovative, despite the fact that the Dutch style would later fall into disuse. 


44 Orthographical Awareness 
In the opinion of Jan van Mussem in his 1553 Rhetorica, knowledge of orthogra- 
phy was an integral part of the skill set required by the rhetoricians: 


[...] the art of being able to spell and write, read, speak, and understand 
well and perfectly a good, pure language, either Flemish or another, with- 
out which no one can be accomplished in the noble art of rhetoric. 


[...] die const van een goede suyuer tale, tsi vlaemsche oft andere, wel 
ende perfectelijc te konnen spellen scrijuen, lesen, spreken ende ver- 
staen, sonder twelcke tot die edele Rhetorijcke nyemant bequame wesen 
en mach.!?5 


134 ‘Kennelijk vonden ze grammaticale taalbeschouwing niet nodig. Rutten, “Waarom ver- 
scheen de Twe-Spraack in 1584? 261. 
135 Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sig. A2v. See also: sigs. Gar, Kar. 
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Van Mussem explains that in order to be a good practitioner of the art of 
rhetoric, one needs an understanding of proper spelling. Van Mussem was not 
alone in emphasizing this: throughout the second half of the sixteenth century, 
rhetoricians stressed the importance of correct orthography in their writings.!36 

This tradition of orthographical awareness is reflected in the fact that, when 
Joos Lambrecht printed his treatise on Dutch spelling in 1550, the work was 
immediately presented as being useful for rhetoricians. Lambrecht's fellow 
printer Hendrik van den Keere wrote a laudatory poem in which he explicitly 
exhorted rhetoricians to adopt the proposed rules. He addressed his contri- 
bution to ‘noble artists with Mercurial senses/ who love poetry, or compose 
something occasionally*!?? This is a clear reference to the rhetoricians, the fol- 
lowers of Mercury, god of the liberal arts and of rhetoric in particular.?8 Van 
den Keere then refers to the competitive aspect of the chambers, advising the 
rhetoricians that if they want to win poetic matches, they need to respect the 
rules of orthography: ‘If you wish to win the prize, praise, and honour,/ and 
obtain victory, you have to spell correctly*!3? Orthography, indeed, became a 
part of the competitive culture of the rhetoricians. In 1577, Jan van Hout orga- 
nized a competition focusing on refrains, where a prize for best spelling was 
awarded: 'and who writes and spells the best/ will be honoured with two beau- 
tiful shields.140 

One of the first chambers that actually mentioned the importance of or- 
thography in its official regulations was De Kersouwe (The Daisy), a chamber 
of rhetoric at Oudenaarde.™! Matthijs de Castelein was factor of this chamber 
for some time. His posthumous 1555 Const gives similar warnings about spell- 
ing. The text denounces ‘bad spelling’ and praises the ‘good orthographer'.^? 
It even warns against homographs, words that are spelled the same but are 


136  Forseveral examples, see: Vandommele, Als in een spiegel, 215-216. 

137  'Edelartisten, Mercuriäal zinnen/ Die tdicht beminnen, of zomtijd wat stellen’. Lambrecht, 
Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sig. A3v. 

138 See also: Dibbets, ‘Lambrechts Néderlandsche Spellijnghe’ 16. 

139 ‘Zoudt ghy prijs, lof, fame, ende eare ghewinnen,/ V victorien dinnen, zo moett ghy wel 
spellen’. Lambrecht, Néderlandsche Spellijnghe, sig. A3v. 

140 ‘en die best scrijft en spelt/ Zal, mit twee schalen schoon, ter eren zyn verzelt. 
J. van Hout, Rederijkerskaart (1577) (J. Koppenol, Ed.). In Digitale bibliotheek voor de 
Nederlandse letteren. <http://www.dbnl.org/tekst/houtoo1redeo1 o1/houtooiredeoi 01. 
0001.php>. Accessed November 2016; Koppenol, Leids heelal, 110. 

141 Ramakers, Spelen en figuren, ug. See also the statutes of the chamber of Saint Barbara 
in Aalst (1539/1540), which stress the need for proper writing and pronunciation. Van 
Dixhoorn, ‘Chambers of Rhetoric 133n35. 

142 ‘Qualick spellen’ ‘goed orthographiste' De Castelein, De const, 40 (stanza ug), 42 (stanza 
125); Vandommele, Als in een spiegel, 215-216. 
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* 
VAN RETHORIKEN. 5 


83. Nu commick tot bu ongheceffeerd 
«lr dacrin glefiüeerd piedi hu behaten, 


“ DE CONST, 


10. qVaft quam hy te my-Waerd,rechte toe,rechtan, 
Cé 2 ini Sieg geer coelen bloede, e A 


Inppiter, was den vader die hem wan, Ghy hebd meer dichts ghecomponeerd 
et was Mercurius die de confi wel can, Dan cenigh lénende 7; gheexpireerd. 
Diemen niet en coopt met gheld ofte goede: En dees confl en zuld ghy nemmermeer laten: 


Een dijngh ed KA jnder baten N 
Dat maedtty ghelouenyeer ghy dees ghifte flrijcht 
Tes quaed verfttken der Goden mandaten 

Alzoode claer byder Potten ghefchrifte blijcht, 

14. ger zijnder vele dood niet te verpifine . 


Mygperlanghde geere,met zinne met moede 
Aisten,die naer troo[lghelucyoft vrame vraeghd, 
By my zijnde, flouch my met zijnder roede 

ps Caducifer af den name draeghd. 

v. GAls by my, pig t hadde metter hand 


Verlos ick tverftand,ducr zijn impérie, . | . Noch waorby te Wijgene dats claer en Waer, * 

Ende viel in flape,langhs néder in rand Maer die bem ind dicht poeghde te veriolifene 

Vul yaerder droomen an elcken cant | Den Rooner es voor al te prifene 

Nocit menfebe en boorde vremder miflérie: Le hes zijn Rethorijcke was een maer, L 
| Daer ick dus lagh in fdrooms miftrie ` defett dat ée bem weet latick daer L 

© Onder-sette hy bem tyÿnder adfiftentie blood, Ende f'wijghd,bae wel dade in bem verfleerfut coefte, 

| Als hadde hy voor Iuppiter ghehanden férie, ee? dat,den Laurier veruolghde hem naer, 
| ` Ende fprack my toe,met eloguentie groot. i at was de cauze dat hy en dernen moefle. 
| 12. qVriend,zeyde hy(alzo my flapende dochte) | 15. «Molinet die dees confle zeer verlichte, 
| Ghy zijt dien ic zochte voor al ander lieden, | Hoe wel hyfe dichte vremdelick becuerd, 


Duer bu comme ic vaten eerdfchen crochte 
Ende hebbe gheleeft dat ie oock plochte 
Rulcks als re bu nu fie ghefchieden, 
V'yaerby de Poëten meeft dei 'ghebieden. 
My God te heetene,die e mijnder leerë [chauve 
Schoon fprake en mochte my nooit ontvlieden 
Ende bilp ooit dees conf? in grooter eeren "o" 
u 


Om dat hy dit ^weerck in profen beflichte, 
Ende mijn edel conft der? ^ ontflichte- 
Heeft hy dit zelme groenfel-verbuerd: 
` Dees Conft en mach niet zijn ghecontroluerd, 
| Maer op dicht ghefteld naet en perfett 
Wie anders doct,weedt dat hyfe verfmuerd, 
Want het es een repugnantie ind adiett. 


es Aij. Hier 


FIGURE 12 De Castelein's De const van rhetoriken, containing several examples of ‘é 


pronounced differently, demonstrating a conscious attitude towards the con- 
nections between orthography and pronunciation.'^? Because of De Castelein's 
stress on this topic, it is remarkable that it has gone unnoticed that the Const 
itself makes use of a very progressive spelling. It uses, for instance, the accent 
aigu on the ‘é and dieresis on the ‘€, as well as the ‘w’ as a single letter rather 
than as 'vv five years after Joos Lambrecht had first introduced these charac- 
ters in Dutch printing [Figure 12.4 

De Castelein was no exception. As shown by Jeroen Vandommele, the topic 
of grammatica was also addressed multiple times during the 1561 Antwerp 
Landjuweel.^5 This conception of grammar refers to the art of reading and 


143 ‘Even though they are spelled the same, the rhetoric is bad’. ‘Als speld ghyse ghelijc, de 
rethorike es quaed' De Castelein, De const, 43 (stanza 127). See also: De Castelein, De const, 
30 (stanza 90). 

144 It is unclear, however, whether these novelties were added at the instigation of De 
Castelein himself or of his printer Jan Cauweel. Cauweel did refer to the importance of 
‘being able to spell the mother tongue correctly’ in his preface to the text. ‘haerlieder 
moeders tale te rechte connen spellen’. De Castelein, De const, sig. +3r. See: Chapter 6.3. 

145 G. R.W. Dibbets, ‘Rederijkers en grammatica in de 164* eeuw’. In M. Klein (Ed.), Nieuwe 
eskapades in de neerlandistiek: Opstellen van vrienden voor M. C. van den Toorn bij zijn af- 
scheid als hoogleraar Nederlandse taalkunde aan de Katholieke Universiteit te Nijmegen, 
(Groningen: Wolters-Noordhoff, 1992), 52-63; Vandommele, Als in een spiegel, 215-220. 
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writing in a particular language, and thus also comprises orthography.#6 A 
contribution by De Christus Ooghen (Christ's Eyes) from Diest phrases the im- 
portance of proper spelling in the most direct way: 


Grammar is the beginning 

Of all arts. It is an art of 

Speaking and spelling well 

[...] Because without orthography and writing well, 
God's Word would forever remain in the dark [...]. 


Grammatica wesende dbeghinsel dan 

Van alle consten, welcke is een conste van 

Wel te spreken, en te Orthographieren 

[...] Want, sonder Orthographie, en wel schrijuen 

Soude Gods woordt ten eynde verdonckert blijuen [... ].'^? 


Correct spelling, in other words, is important for mutual understanding in all 
fields of learning. De Christus Ooghen warns what might happen without it: 
if the Word of God is spelled incorrectly, the sacred Scripture becomes unin- 
telligible. Ultimately, that could endanger man's salvation. It seems that the 
same fear that drove Jan Utenhove and Marnix to reject loanwords incited 
this chamber of rhetoric to call for correct spelling.8 Possibly, the fact that 
De Christus Ooghen reflected so overtly on spelling in its contribution might in 
part be explained by the fact that its factor, Jan Boomgart, was a schoolmaster, 
a profession that has already been associated with a heightened awareness of 
spelling.!49 

Although reflections on orthography are not omnipresent in extant texts 
written by rhetoricians, the 1584 Twe-spraack was certainly not unique in ad- 
dressing the issue. Its value lies in offering a rare glimpse into the rules designed 
by particular rhetoricians, as it remains unclear what their peers understood 
exactly by correct spelling. Only in 1612 did Jacob van der Schuere, member 
of the Flemish-Haarlem chamber De Witte Angieren (The White Carnations), 
and like Boomgart a schoolmaster, publish another orthographical treatise.150 


146 See, for example, the contribution of Tgoutbloemken (The Marigold) from Vilvoorde: 
‘Spelling and writing correctly is her [Grammatica's] lesson’. ‘Van spellen oft schrijuen net 
is haer lesse’. Spelen van sinne, sig. Qq3v. 

147 Spelen van sinne, sigs. Yyzv-Yyar. 

148 See: Chapter 5.2, 5.3. 

149 Vandommele, Als in een spiegel, 40. See: Chapter 4.3. 

150 See: Chapter 4.3. 
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The emphasis on spelling in the chambers supports the hypothesis that they 
attempted to create a unified form of Dutch within their ranks, even though 
the exact rules of this language remain unclear outside of the proposals of the 
Twe-spraack and Van der Schuere. 


4.2 Critical Stances on Loanwords 

As in the case of spelling, scholars have underestimated the extent to which De 
Eglentier and other rhetoricians who opposed borrowings built on statements 
by earlier rhetoricians with regard to the careful use of loanwords. Despite 
the fact that the topic of borrowing has long been seen as fundamentally con- 
nected to the chambers of rhetoric, the complexity and multifaceted views 
they harboured have been overlooked. It was a highly debated topic, and not- 
withstanding the seemingly clear-cut view displayed in the Twe-spraack, even 
within the Amsterdam chamber no consensus was reached. 

An awareness of the complexity of borrowing is already present in Matthijs 
de Castelein's Const, written in 1548 and published seven years later. This model 
book for rhetoricians' poetry supports the use of loanwords and is therefore 
often used as an example of the pre-1580s or pre-Eglentier attitude towards the 
topic. De Castelein was informed about the issue, and he defends borrowing: 


You may use [scum], whoever disapproves, 

For it concerns an already long-existing custom. 
As the sun illustrates a fine day, 

And the moon illuminates the night, 

Thus [scum] lights a fine poem Il 


Schuum mueghd ghy wel stellen wiedt reprobeerd, 
Want het es ghevseerd ouer langhe spacie: 

Ghelijc de Zonne den schoonen dagh illustreerd, 
Ende de Mane den nacht, illumineerd, 

Alzo verlichtt schuum een schoone oratie.!52 


Long before De Eglentier published its trivium, borrowing was thus discussed 
in the context of the chambers, as De Castelein enters into a debate with crit- 
ics. He adopts the term that was used most often in Dutch to pejoratively refer 


151 Translated by: Ramakers, ‘As Many Lands’, 147. Ramakers translated 'schuum' as ‘loan 
words. As the notion of ‘schuum itself is relevant in the context of the debates on bor- 
rowing, the translation 'scum' has been used here. 

152 De Castelein, De const, 37 (stanza 111). 
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to loanwords, namely that of ‘scum’.!53 He uses it, however, not necessarily as a 
negative concept, but as a positive one.l$4 For this rhetorician, loanwords are 
no filthy scum, but the cream on top of the literary text.!55 

De Castelein reacts to discussions on 'scum' in the vernacular, but as a 
learned individual he was also aware of classical statements on lexical change. 
He uses a reference to Horace, for instance, to defend his introduction of new 
loanwords in Dutch.56 The classical author had claimed in his Ars poetica that, 
like trees, which drop old leaves and grow new ones, languages divest them- 
selves of old words and adopt neologisms.57 Accepting the creation of new 
words, this metaphor affirms that languages, including the classical ones, are 
not stable entities. 

At the same time, De Castelein showed a concern for the differences be- 
tween Dutch and the source languages of loanwords. He warned his readers re- 
garding elements that ‘are bad Flemish and will ruin the poem'!5? De Castelein 
seems to call for careful borrowing, adapting new words to the rules and struc- 
ture of the Dutch tongue in order to avoid conflicts. The Const reveals that its 
author was trying to improve his mother tongue just as much as later rhetori- 
cians, through his broad knowledge of classical and contemporary discussions 
on language and interest in languages other than Dutch. 

The notion of borrowing carefully and consciously to which De Castelein 
seems to refer was a topos in the French debates on loanwords, and the same is 
true for Dutch.'? Jan van Mussem, in his 1553 Rhetorica, too, complains about 
unlearned poets who simply 'embellish new ones [words] following their own 
fantasy’, resulting in a language that cannot be understood by anyone but 
themselves.!6? His Rhetorica therefore contains a list of accepted loanwords 
with their meaning, designed to prevent the incorrect use of borrowed terms 


153 See: Chapter 3.5. 

154 In the alphabetical index of the Const, the issue of loanwords is even categorized under 
the term ‘schuum’. De Castelein, De const, sig. +8v. 

155 Brom, Boekentaal, 8. 

156 ‘Because as we hear Horace declare,/ Just like the leaves of the tree fall and grow, So do 
words rise and fall. ‘Vvant zo wy Horatium hooren verclaren,/ Alzo des booms blaren 
vallen en groeien,/ Tsghelijcks de termen risen end verharen’. De Castelein, De const, 38 
(stanza 113). 

157 Horace, Satires, Epistles and Ars poetica (H. Rushton Fairclough, Ed.) (Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, Loeb Classical Library, 1978), 454—455 (lines 60—62). 

158 ‘quaed vlaemsch zijn en bederfuen licht, De Castelein, De const, 40 (stanza 118). 

159 See: Chapter 3.5. 

160 ‘nae huer eyghen fantasie nyeuwe versieren’. Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), sigs. K3v, C6r. 
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‘in places where their meaning is wrong'!6! Van Mussem stresses that users 
of loanwords need to have a thorough understanding of their correct spell- 
ing, pronunciation, and meaning. Rather than rejecting loanwords, which are 
numerous in the Rhetorica, he rejects their use by unlearned rhetoricians.!62 
According to Van den Branden and Vanderheyden, Van Mussem's critical 
stance was inspired by his humanist outlook.!63 As the cases of De Castelein 
and others demonstrate, however, a critical and scholarly stance towards lan- 
guage was just as much a part of rhetoricians' culture as it was of humanist 
culture, the two being, evidently, closely connected. 

In light of the warnings about loanwords by De Castelein and Van Mussem, 
the attitude towards loanwords professed by De Eglentier was not revolution- 
ary, despite the way the chamber presented its trivium. De Eglentier distanced 
itself from earlier rhetoricians by avoiding references to their texts and by criti- 
cizing them in order to give an impression of novelty.164 In a satirical poem 
in the chamber's grammar book, the final stanza (‘princestrofe’) assumes the 
voice of a borrowing rhetorician in order to ridicule it, just like Marnix ridi- 
culed the mixed language of the clergy:165 


We, rhymers, who, by God's will, are called rhetoricians 
Use for expressiveness such eloquence [...] 

We speak of composition and of invention 

Of elocution, terms, solutions, and disputation |...]. 


161 ‘in plaetsen daer si gheen goede beteekenesse en hebben’. Van Mussem, Rhetorica (1553), 
sig. Kar. 

162 Van Mussem even used so many loanwords that when printer Jacob Migoen wanted to 
reissue his text in 1607, he decided to edit it, replacing the borrowed terms. Migoen also 
removed the list of loanwords that Van Mussem had inserted at the end of his text. J. 
van Mussem, Rhetorica Die Edele Const van welsegghen Ghenomen uyt de Oude vermartste 
Rhetorisienen ende Orateuren, als Cicero, Quintilianus, ende meer andere (Gouda: Jacob 
Migoen, 1607), 5-6; J. F. Vanderheyden, ‘De Rhetorica van Jan van Mussem’. Verslagen en 
Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, 1 (1984). 

163 J. F. Vanderheyden, ‘Jan van Mussem. I’. Verslagen en Mededelingen van de Koninklijke 
Academie voor Nederlandse Taal- en Letterkunde, (1952), 304—305; Van den Branden, Het 
streven naar verheerlijking, 30—31. 

164 Rutten, ‘Waarom verscheen de Twe-Spraack in 1584? For the ways in which other rhetori- 
cians, too, tried to establish themselves as poets by criticizing earlier poetry, see: A. van 
Dixhoorn, ‘The Rhetorical Paradigm: Language, Eloquence, and Learning Among Dutch- 
Speaking Rhetoricians (1450-1650). In The Dutch Language, 1500-1800: Historical Settings, 
Descriptive Approaches, Teaching Practices (Leuven: Peeters, forthcoming). 

165 See: Chapter 5.4. Twe-spraack, 9. 
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Wy Rymers die Ghód wouts Retorykers ghenaamt zyn 
Ghebruiken mede voor welsprekentheid zulck eloquentie [...] 
Wy spreken van Compositie en van inventie 

Van elocutie, termen, soluti en disputatie T. Lien 


The whole stanza brims with loanwords referring to the culture of the rhetori- 
cians. These words, such as ‘eloquentie’ (‘eloquence’), ‘Compositie’ (‘compo- 
sition’), and ‘inventie’ (‘invention’), are stacked up to ridicule them, and gain 
additional emphasis because they have been put in italics.16” 

By means of this satirical poem, the Twe-spraack exaggerates and attacks 
the use of loanwords of other rhetoricians without entering into a debate with 
the various nuanced opinions that had been expressed on the matter. The 
Twe-spraack only explicitly refers to the theories of Becanus, considering the 
Germanic languages to be older than French. French, the grammar book ar- 
gues, borrowed many words from the Germanic tongues long ago, and borrow- 
ing them back is, of course, useless.!6? The reflections on loanwords intersect 
here with broader theories on the history and genealogy of languages. 

While the Twe-spraack strongly rejected loanwords, itis a mistake to assume 
that this publication announced a complete shift in the writings of the mem- 
bers of De Eglentier. Even the other two parts of the trivium by the Amsterdam 
chamber show a remarkably more lenient attitude towards loanwords. Both 
the Ruygh-bewerp van de Redenkaveling (1585) on dialectic and the Rederijck- 
kunst (1587) on the art of rhetoric make use of Latin terms in the margins, 
probably to aid readers who did not understand the newly created translations 
[Figure 13]. It seems that De Eglentier either succumbed to pragmatism or dealt 
with a lack of consensus among the authors of the trivium.!69 

Later events further illustrate that the Twe-spraack did not mark a clear- 
cut transition from a pro-borrowing to an anti-borrowing period within the 
Amsterdam chamber, and that the topic lost none of its heatedness. Around 
16n, Gerbrand Adriaensz. Bredero delivered a speech to the chamber in which 


166 Twe-spraack, 9. 

167 Twe-spraack, 9. 

168 "Tconclude that all words of which it can be proven that they derive from words that 
originally stem from our language are good Germanic, even if they are used by the French 
or other peoples as much as or even more than by us’ ‘Besluytende houde ick dat alle 
wóórden diemen bewyzen kan, hare betekenis uyt grondwóórden van onze taal te spruy- 
ten, ghoed Duits zyn, al zynse byden Fransóysen óf andere vólkeren, zó wel óf meer int 
ghebruyck als by ons’. Twe-spraack, 5. 

169 On the authorship of the trivium, see: Dibbets, Twe-spraack, 23-26, 29-30. 
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. .. Kederpek-kuntt. ——— 
EAO Dome is De menfa recep nae 


. Bis menigh beeftken klein dic nochtans 
qi beso ebd op SH i 

n dezen obertreft / dat € = 

Venere vai Ve Hf fee : 
; € 3ulcke ban berdicht 000b 

“siirigheacyty `" ` Sek, 


Dic tnt gheen/Daar de menfch met recht in is te toben 
Wer boben cenigb dier demenfehenghaatteboben. ` 
VE wel-fprcken is een kunftrof fchickelÿck belecd/ ` atloqu&ia. 
Dm cierlÿek/met berffanb/by elch aitijo ghereed/ o alde a 
Watu boog komen magb/tefpichennatbowgs//lpt/ _ . 
Want? tRebenrück batis een wel fprehendewijfhepd.  bRheterica., 
Selden verkrijghtmen dic/alleen 0002 de“ Patuur/ Natura, | 
Df! Deffenings abebzupck; maar * t'hunffelóch beffutip d Exerci « 
Siopoertinpesen beei/ cerff € Mabootfing doch meet “o. . 
Der ghener dic hier in uptmuntigh zijn gherweeff. ` perio 
Eens: Beednerg ampt / dat tgbeguamelijekterzaken  gRhetoris 
@e fpzeken:en daar duet fetnand iet Hzoedte maken ` ` ` officium. 
315 ` tende peg: QT ertoogbs/bat totbeweghing fireckt. h Finis. 
De“ Stofferis t Ghefchil of sáach daarmen van fprecht. (re, 
En dit is twécrlepé m Los of beij, enn Ghebonden. ^ ^ 1Quzfio. - 
EC berknochte dat is baff/an plaats/perfoon en ffonben: m Thefis.. 
Daar t'loffcacbt perfoon/tijd/plaatfe/ noch qheval; — ^m Hypethe- 
3Daar bp 30 $oertabebiaagbt:ofimenoochbuwenjale — fr 
Saar of een 43 ilofopb/bzecinb/ arm/en oud ban Taren: — ^ 
Fn ditiand/op dees tijd met sulcli cen / zal bergharen> ` 
Ais een verknocht abefcbi:bet welck niet wert berklaatt — - 
Becht epghentlick /t moet cerftlos en pd zin banaatd. … SUL 
Dan deeltmen € zg ghefchil in boperlepo bbeflatpten; ` 2 Genera. 
> 15ctoogbjaam s Raadllaghigh/en*Dozdelighe klachten. p Demon- 
Wetooghzaam zakken sn Doan ding/perfoonof daad ` ftraiuum. 
Uerfmading oftelof/gtoct/banth/enklacbten quaaB. ` 9Delibera-- 
2D en i&aabflaagbt melt altüb/ Soatmen zal boc of makken. HUT je 
Sen wroeght of wert ghewzoeght, in Dordeltghezaken. roracoris 
Woot Dccltttten CPS bijben; wr acht/ oficium» 
ioa: : inding/- 


FIGURE 13 Latin terms in the margins of the Rederijck-kunst 
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he pleaded for the rejection of loanwords.!”° This strongly suggests that the 
members of the chamber had not completely banned them. The matter con- 
tinued to smoulder within De Eglentier, and was in all likelihood one of the 
stakes in a fiery dispute that would eventually tear the chamber in two. 

This dispute erupted in the second decade of the seventeenth century, when 
a combination of various disagreements and personal differences incited a 
number of Eglentier members to leave and found their own chamber!” Led 
by Samuel Coster, Gerbrand Adriaensz. Bredero, and Pieter Cornelisz. Hooft, 
they established the Eerste Nederduytsche Academie (First Dutch Academy) in 
1617. Theodore Rodenburgh took up control of De Eglentier 72 One of the main 
goals of the Nederduytsche Academie was to emphasize the educational objec- 
tives of the chambers of rhetoric by creating a Dutch counterpart to the Latin- 
speaking university at Leiden.!7? 

Although Mieke B. Smits-Veldt, who studied the Nederduytsche Academie 
extensively, singled out diverging views on education as the main cause of the 
rupture, a difference in opinion concerning the use of loanwords also played a 
role in the break.!7* This comes forth from a letter written in 1618, one year after 
the schism, by a poet using the device ‘Vincit qui patitur' (‘He who endures 
conquers’).!”5 In an attempt to put an end to the conflict, he asks his fellow 
poets to search for a golden mean. When listing the problematic issues, he also 
discusses the element of purification and loanwords: 


170 Foramodern edition of the text, see: G. A. Bredero, Memoriaal van Bredero: Documentaire 
van een dichterleven (G. Stuiveling, Ed.) (Culemborg: Tjeenk Willink-Noorduijn, 1970), 
112-113. 

171 M. B. Smits-Veldt, ‘24 september 1617: Inwijding van de Nederduytsche Academie’. In 
T. Anbeek & M. A. Schenkeveld-van der Dussen (Eds.), Nederlandse literatuur, een ge- 
schiedenis (Groningen: Martinus Nijhoff, 1993); M. B. Smits-Veldt, ‘The First Dutch 
Academy of Dr. Samuel Coster: Humanist Ideals in Dutch Attire (1617-1622). In K. Garber, 
H. Wismann, & W. Siebers (Eds.), Europäische Sozietütsbewegung und demokratische 
Tradition: Die europäischen Akademien der Frühen Neuzeit zwischen Frührenaissance und 
Spätaufklärung. Vol. 1 (Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1996), 858. 

172 For more information on Rodenburgh, a polyglot poet, see: Smits-Veldt & Abrahamse, 
‘Een Nederlandse polyglot’. 

173 Smits-Veldt, ‘The First Dutch Academy’, 861; Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vader- 
land voor de muzen, 235-237. 

174 Studies focusing on the educational aspect are: J. J. Gielen, "Waarom werd de 
Nederduytsche academie gesticht?. De Gids, (1935); Smits-Veldt, ‘Inwijding van de 
Nederduytsche Academie’; Smits-Veldt, ‘The First Dutch Academy’. 

175 Arjan van Dixhoorn has suggested it might concern Willem Bicker, who used the device 
‘Vincit qui patitur’. Earlier, Jos Gielen mentioned it might have beenJohan ten Grotenhuys, 
because of his connections to the chamber and its leading figures. Gielen, ‘Waarom werd 
de Nederduytsche academie gesticht?, 233-238; Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 348ng1. 
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This one does not even reflect on the fact that he corrupts it [the Dutch 
language] with foreign words, and the other side is looking for its purity 
too stubbornly, taking offence at as little as a straw [...]. 


D'Eene denckt niet eens daerom, dat hy de selve met eenighe uytheem- 
sche woorden besmet: En d'andere zyde soeckt der selver suyverheyt al te 
stijf-koppich, sich aen een stroo storende [... ].!76 


The author confirms that one side wanted to purify the Dutch language, while 
the other continued to use borrowings. Indeed, Samuel Coster is known to 
have criticized the language of Theodore Rodenburgh, who did not reject loan- 
words fully.!”” Even within a single chamber, no easy solution to end the fiery 
discussions on loanwords could be found. 

Another contribution to the loanword debate by a group of rhetoricians de- 
serves a closer look because it illuminates the multilingual side of the discus- 
sions. The 1610 Den Nederduytschen Helicon is a collection of poems created by 
rhetoricians active in Holland that presents itself as a model of 'pure Dutch 
language’.!’8 The epilogue invites the readers of the volume to ‘correct it by 
using better material’ in case any loanwords were still remaining in the text.!”9 
The work thus tries, like the dictionaries published by the Officina Plantiniana, 


176 ‘Vincit qui patitur’ quoted by: Gielen, ‘Waarom werd de Nederduytsche academie ge- 
sticht?, 236—237. 

177 Coster, in the preface to his play Isabella (1619), criticizes ‘those who are ignorant in the 
art of playwriting’ (‘de onvvetende int maken van Treur-spelen’). In doing so, he calls 
out Rodenburgh without, however, explicitly mentioning his name. One of Coster’s 
main contentions is that it is important that 'each speaks common language, without 
dishonouring the Holland tongue by borrowing foreign terms' ('elck spreect gangbare 
tale, sonder dat de Hollantsche met het lenen van vvtheemsche vvoorden onteert vvort’). 
Coster thus finds fault with Rodenburgh's use of loanwords. The first part of Rodenburgh's 
Melibea (1618), for instance, contains loanwords such as ‘Paragonne’ (‘Paragon’) and 
'glorieust' (‘glorious things’) in the prologue of the play. This criticism on borrowing is 
not mentioned by Mieke B. Smits-Veldt in her studies on the polemic between Coster 
and Rodenburgh. T. Rodenburgh, Eerste deel, Melibéa Treur-bly-eynde-spel (Amsterdam: 
Jan Evertsz. Cloppenburch, 1618); S. Coster, Isabella Treur-spel (Amsterdam: Cornelis 
Lodewijcksz. vander Plassen, 1619), sig. (.-.)2r-(.-.)2v; M. B. Smits-Veldt, Het Nederlandse 
renaissance-toneel (Utrecht: H&S Uitgevers, 1991), 79-80; Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een 
nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 240. 

178 ‘in suyver Nederduytsche sprake’. Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 1. First Karel van Mander, 
and after his death in 1606 schoolmaster-rhetorician Jacob van der Schuere, assembled 
89 contributions of rhetoricians that belonged to different chambers, but most of whom 
originated from Flanders. For more information about the creation of Den Nederduytschen 
Helicon and the poets who wrote the contributions, see: Thijs, De hoefslag van Pegasus. 

179 ‘met beter stoffe noch te verbeteren’. Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 331. 
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to actively engage the audience to reflect on language. One of the sources men- 
tioned in Den Nederduytschen Helicon is Becanus, which demonstrates that the 
contributors were aware of local discussions on the vernacular.!8° Moreover, 
Paul J. Smith has argued that the book, which contains various translations of 
French poems, implicitly engages with Du Bellay's Deffence.!?! Even though the 
volume presents itself as a model of Dutch free of foreign influences, it was 
the result of an openness towards developments in the field of poetics and 
language in France as well as in the Low Countries. 

Lode Van den Branden assumed a difference between rhetoricians in 
Holland, such as the contributors of Den Nederduytschen Helicon and the Twe- 
spraack, and those in Flanders and Brabant.!®? He saw the former as breaking 
with the tradition of the rhetoricians by generally rejecting loanwords, thus 
becoming ‘Renaissance’ poets, and the latter as continuing to support borrow- 
ing. This generalizing view has already been proven false by the disclosure of 
the conflicting views within De Eglentier.!83 Nevertheless, Van den Branden's 
claim is supported by an early modern account. In 1617, the Catholic polemi- 
cist Richard Verstegan, the son of Flemish immigrants to the British Isles, pub- 
lished his Neder-dvytsche epigrammen, which confirmed the anti-loanword 
reputation of the Hollanders.!5^ 

Verstegan, who might have participated in a competition organized by a 
chamber in Malines in 1620, used many loanwords in his poetry collection.!95 
He explained in his preface that he expected criticism on this point from poets 
in Holland: 


Some poets from Holland will possibly say that there are too many 
scummed words in it because it is not written in blunt Hollandic dia- 
lect. But why have the Hollanders not scummed the words Reformation, 
Predestination, Consistory, General, and Excellence, etc. from their 
own pots? 


180 The strongest example can be found in: Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 62. Thijs, De hoefslag 
van Pegasus, 52, 94-95, 113. 

181 Den Nederduytschen Helicon, 72; Smith, ‘Paix et poésie, 300. 

182 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 12. 

183 See also the case of Govert van der Eembd. In a preface to a play printed in 1621, Van der 
Eembd shows a pragmatic attitude towards loanwords. To justify the use of loanwords 
that had integrated fully into the Dutch language, he referred to the example set by the 
Romans, who had borrowed words from Greek. Van der Eembd, Treur-spel Sophonisba, 
sig. *3r. 

184 See: Chapter 3.3. 

185 On Verstegan's possible participation in the 1620 competition, see: Arblaster, Antwerp & 
the World, 128-137. 
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Eenighe van de Hollantsche dichters sullen mogelijc segghen datter veel 
gheschuymde woorden in sijn, om datse niet in heel bot plat hollandts 
en sijn gheschreuen. Maer waerom en hebben de Hollanders van hunne 
eyghen potten niet gheschuymt, Reformatie, Predestinatie, Consistorie, 
Generael ende Excellentie, &c.196 


Verstegan objects that the Hollanders used many borrowings themselves, too. 
Upon closer inspection, however, his examples point to a political rather than 
literary motive. All the loanwords that he accuses the Hollanders of using are 
related either to Calvinism or to the political side of the Revolt. Verstegan was 
a Catholic who supported the Habsburg rule over the Low Countries? Under 
the cover of the debates on loanwords, he satirically attacks the religious and 
political allegiance of his fellow poets. 

Verstegan had a very different view on the use of loanwords in Dutch and 
in English. In the English inkhorn controversy, he was on the side of those re- 
jecting borrowings.!8° Like Christophe Plantin, he treated his two vernacular 
languages differently.!8° Personal opinions are not predictable. Heyns's case 
already showed that individuals could change their minds, or differ in what 
they practised and what they preached. It is impossible to generalize when it 
comes to views on borrowing. Rhetoricians, too, took part in the ongoing de- 
bates on loanwords that did not reach a consensus. Those who supported bor- 
rowing were attempting to construct the Dutch vernacular as much as those 
who rejected it. 


4.3 Innovative Metre 
The cases of Jan van Hout and Jan van Mussem have revealed that what they 
considered to be ‘good poets' were not necessarily the poets who opted for 
the newest fashions, but those who studied the vernacular. This is what makes 
Heyns's final decision to continue to use the Dutch verse rather than the French 
style fashion forward. Archaic poets were those who did not reflect on possible 
changes or traditional forms at all. 

No rhetorician illustrates this adapted conception of the notion of innova- 
tion better than Matthijs de Castelein. Already in the 1555 Const, he reflected 
on the Dutch verse style by comparing it to French and Latin poetry. When 


186  Verstegan, Neder-dvytsche epigrammen, sig. A3v. 

187  Porteman & Smits-Veldt, Een nieuw vaderland voor de muzen, 284—286. 

188 For Verstegan's rejection of loanwords in English, see: Verstegan, A restitvtion, 239-240; 
E. Rombauts, ‘Richard Verstegen over versmaat en taalzuivering. De Nieuwe Taalgids, 28, 
(1934). 

189 See: Chapter 6.3. 
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dealing with the topic of rhyme, he explains that in Dutch, two words only 
rhyme correctly if the stress falls on the same syllable (such as in ‘maken’ and 
‘spraken’, where the stress is on the first syllables). De Castelein remarks, how- 
ever, that this rule does not apply to French: 


[...] the French, 

who have to rely on their sweet accent in order to make good poetry. 
In most of their rhetoric they would fail, 

if it were not that the "enargie" of their language, 

allows this, more than ours does [...]. 


[...] de walen 

Die tgoed dicht moeten halen an daccent zeer zoet, 
In meest deel haer rethorike soen sy falen 

Ten ware dat de enargie van haerlieder talen 

Dit excuseerde, meer dant onslien doet [...].!9° 


Again using the notion of 'enargie, De Castelein explains that the word stress in 
French is weaker than in Dutch. He describes it as ‘sweeter to be exact, allud- 
ing to the widespread conception of the French language as sweet-sounding.!?! 
Because the word stress is so much stronger in Dutch, he seems to imply, it 
takes more effort to find correct rhyme pairs. 

The differences between the strength of the natural word stress in French 
and Dutch indeed caused great difficulties for those who wished to apply the 
French rules to Dutch. A solution would be found later in the sixteenth century 
in the adoption of syllabo-tonic verse, in which stressed and unstressed syl- 
lables were alternated in an iambic, isosyllabic structure. This invention has 
been connected to Jan van der Noot, Marnix, and late sixteenth-century hu- 
manist environments.!?? 

De Castelein further experimented with applying different forms of Latin 
metre in Dutch in various poems.!°3 He thus describes the following distich as 
an iambic trimetre: 


190 De Castelein, De const, 45 (stanza 133). 

191 Terreaux, Du Bellay et la douceur …, 643-646; Huchon, ‘Le doux’. See also: Chapter 2.3. 

192 For the attribution of reflections on the differences in sound structure and metre to hu- 
manist environments, see: Forster, Tets over Nederlandse renaissancelyriek vóór Heinsius 
en Hooft’, 287; Waterschoot, ‘Marot ou Ronsard? 152; Kazartsev, ‘Nederlands en Duits 
versritme in de vroegmoderne tijd’. 

193 De Castelein, De const, 226—227. 
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Every man awaits God's benign grace, 
And approaches the highest jubilation, nothing else. 


Elc meinsche verwacht Gods benigne gratie, 
Anders niet, en naeckt de hooghste iubilatie.!9?^ 


As Sara lansen, who analysed all of De Castelein's experiments with Latin verse, 
observed, it is unclear how the rhetorician saw this as an iambic trimetre.!9° 
Latin verse is fundamentally different from traditional Dutch verse because it 
is quantitative, that is, itis based on the length of syllables, which can be short 
or long, rather than on word stress. The Dutch language lacks the distinction 
between long and short syllables and could therefore not simply adopt Latin 
versification.?6 De Castelein does not explicitly comment on his experiments 
and thus provides no clues for the way in which he tried to implement Latin 
verse in Dutch. It is clear that he did not replace what were long syllables in 
Latin by stressed syllables in Dutch. Nevertheless, the fact that he conducted 
them in the first place demonstrates his interest in Latin poetry and language 
comparison, while again showing that poetic practice can be a form of lan- 
guage study. 

De Castelein's treatment of the issue of versification is not far from that of 
the Twe-spraack. Just like De Castelein, the Twe-spraack deals with the pos- 
sibility of applying the rules of Latin poetry to Dutch.!?? It comes to the con- 
clusion that Dutch, because of its many monosyllabic words, is marked by ‘a 
great many long syllables'!?8 This is a clear reference to Becanus's theories, 
making the link between the reflections on poetry and those on language 
tangible. Because of the differences with Latin, quantitative verse is therefore 
rejected in Dutch, and the grammar proposes that a more appropriate verse 
form be chosen, ‘following the nature of our tongue'!?? The Twe-spraack ends 


194 De Castelein, De const, 227. 

195 lansen, Verkenningen in Matthijs Casteleins Const, 274. 

196 The same is true for French: Meerhoff, Rhétorique et poétique, 4-14. 

197 Seealsothe case of Coomhert, who referred to Latin metre to defend varying verse length 
in Dutch. He attacked the restrictions of a maximum and minimum number of syllables 
per verse in the Dutch style, and pointed at examples in Latin poetry of verse lines of 
more than sixteen syllables. D. V. Coornhert, Deerste twaelf boecken Odyssee, dat is de 
dolinghe van Vlysse, bescreuen int Griecx door den Poeet Homerum vadere ende fonteyne 
alder Poeten (Haarlem: Jan van Zuren, 1561), sigs. *7v—*8r. 

198 ‘zeer veel langhe silben’. Twe-spraack, 57. 

199 ‘naden aard van onze spraack’. Twe-spraack, 56. 
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up promoting a variant of the Dutch verse style, with a minimum of ten and a 
maximum of fourteen syllables.200 

The discussion about the sound structure of Dutch and its versification per- 
sisted into the following century. One of the seventeenth-century debaters of 
the issue was Isaac Beeckman, who shows that the topic awakened the interest 
of learned individuals who did not inevitably argue in favour of the French 
metre. Beeckman was a natural philosopher who went on to become a Latin 
schoolmaster.201 In 1618, he frequented a chamber of rhetoric in Breda, and 
around that same time he met and befriended René Descartes.202 Beeckman 
kept a commonplace book in Latin, French, and Dutch in which he kept a re- 
cord of his broad reflections on various fields of learning. In 1630, he wrote 
on the metrical issue, supporting the Dutch metre: ‘if made well, the refrains 
by the rhetoricians sound better than those by our new poets such as Cats, 
Heinsius, and Aldegonde’? The verses of Jacob Cats, Daniel Heinsius, and 
Marnix mentioned here alternated stressed and unstressed syllables to adapt 
the French isosyllabic verse to the Dutch sound structure. Beeckman conclud- 
ed that this practice was not in line with common speech, thus preferring the 
Dutch verse style.204 

The true rhetorician in Van Hout's and Van Mussem's terms was one who 
studied and carefully reflected on Dutch. De Castelein, the Twe-spraack, and 
Beeckman all did that, reaching a different conclusion, nevertheless, than Van 
Hout, by choosing the Dutch metre. They make clear that the debates on po- 
etry styles depended on the growing fascination with the varying nature of 
languages. 


5 Conclusions 


Literary and language historians were right in pointing out the second half of 
the sixteenth century as a time of change, even though this change started two 


200 ‘ghelyck luydende reghels. Twe-spraack, 57. 

201 Van Dixhoorn, Lustige geesten, 1-12; Van Berkel, Isaac Beeckman. 

202 Van Berkel, Isaac Beeckman, 23-27. 

203 ‘de refereynen, die van de rhetorykers gemaeckt worden, beter luyden, alse goet syn, 
dan van onse nieuwe dichters als Cats, Heynsius, Aldegonde’. I. Beeckman, Journal 
tenu par Isaac Beeckman de 1604 à 1634. Vol. 3. 1627-1634 (C. de Waard, Ed.) (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1945), 173. See also: Bostoen, ‘Dingman Beens’, 149-152; Van Berkel, Isaac 
Beeckman, 54. 

204 Beeckman, Journal, Vol. 3, 173. 
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decades earlier than previously thought. From the 1540s onwards, the literary 
culture of the Low Countries, including that of the chambers of rhetoric, was 
marked by the growing fascination with language and intensifying competi- 
tion between speech communities and countries. In light of these develop- 
ments, diverse and often conflicting attempts were made to improve the Dutch 
vernacular and Dutch poetry in order to strengthen the language's competitive 
position. Those who were in favour of or against loanwords and the French 
verse style were all aiming for the same end goal: a strong Dutch literature 
based on a strong Dutch vernacular. 

In this context of open competition with other languages, defenders of 
Dutch looked at developments elsewhere in Europe, especially France, in order 
to copy relevant elements. These models were not followed slavishly, however: 
the particular nature of Dutch was taken into account. Rhetoricians did not hin- 
der this swiftly expanding language attitude. On the contrary, individuals like 
De Castelein, Van Mussem, Heyns, and the members of De Eglentier were driv- 
ing forces behind it, alongside poets like Jan van Hout. Their critical stance to- 
wards elements that, in their opinion, did not agree with the 'enargié' of Dutch, 
to use De Castelein's term, was a marker of innovation in the fast-spreading 
movement of language reflection, rather than a marker of conservatism. The 
Twe-spraack stands firmly within this movement, even though the attention it 
has received from modern scholars made it seem unique. Regularizing Dutch 
was simply not a priority in the sixteenth-century language debates, although 
there certainly was some interest in spelling among rhetoricians. 

Of course, not all rhetoricians were equally involved in the programme to 
improve and defend Dutch, nor were they all as up to date on developments in 
French poetry as Heyns and De Castelein. The educational ideals of the cham- 
bers of rhetoric, however, expected key figures like Heyns to share their knowl- 
edge with their fellow members. Moreover, all members, to a certain degree, 
experimented with Dutch in their poetry exercises. Such exercises were, as De 
Dene's case demonstrates, practical forms of language study. The core prac- 
tices in the chambers of rhetoric were thus instigators of language awareness. 

The emphasis on exercise, experiment, and critical thinking in the cham- 
bers is also the likely reason for the high level of nuance that can be found in 
the contributions of individual rhetoricians to the debates on language. An ex- 
ample of this is Jan van Mussem, who did not renounce loanwords, only using 
them carelessly. Van Mussem thus embodied his own and Van Hout's defini- 
tion of the true rhetorician as having a thorough understanding of the struc- 
ture and functioning of the Dutch vernacular. The true rhetorician combined 
language practice with language reflection. 
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Conclusions 


"Who only speaks one language, speaks none well.! These words, written by 
Hendrik Laurensz. Spiegel in honour of Peeter Heyns, could have been the 
motto of the fascination with language in the Low Countries. The multilin- 
gual situation that marked the area and its literary culture imbued and shaped 
thinking about its two local languages, Dutch and French. Both Spiegel and 
Heyns were key representatives of this multilingual character of the reflec- 
tions and discussions on the Dutch vernacular: Spiegel as the likely author 
of the Twe-spraack, of which the revolutionary and monolingual reputation 
has been put into perspective and contextualized, and Heyns as a bilingual 
schoolmaster-rhetorician who, being a critical go-between, determined which 
French elements were suitable for adaptation in the Dutch language. 

The ascertainment that the sixteenth-century discussions on language 
were shaped by the multilingual character of daily life in the Low Countries 
has strong implications. Studies on the history of the Dutch and French lan- 
guages and their respective literatures fail to do justice to the multilingual 
contemporary reality when an attempt is made to catch them within a mono- 
lingual framework or within the geographical boundaries imposed by mod- 
ern-day state borders. Narrow overviews of the history of the French language 
risk overlooking, for instance, the role played by Christophe Plantin and for- 
eign schoolmasters in the history of French spelling, or the extent to which 
the writings of Ronsard influenced orthographical discussions in the Low 
Countries. The prince of poets has revealed himself to be the primary ambas- 
sador of French spelling. Just as striking is the case of Leeuwarden schoolmas- 
ter Eduard Mellema, who glorified and promoted neither Frisian nor Dutch, 
but French. Mellema shows that language defence was not confined to one's 
native vernacular—even in Friesland. 

The fact that the multilingual language debates touch the core of the liter- 
ary histories of both languages is made apparent by Heyns's innovative opin- 
ion on versification. It evolved through the experimentation and comparison 
of French and Dutch poetic forms. Moreover, comparative analysis of Philips of 
Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde's Biénkorf and Tableav has shown how crucial as- 
pects of these texts have systematically escaped the attention of modern schol- 
ars who were focused either on Marnix's oeuvre in Dutch or on in his works 


1 ‘Die maar een taal wel kan, kan gheen taal wel vertolken’. Heyns, Cort ondervvijs (1605), sig. A3r. 
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in French. This study of the early modern language debates has thus shown 
that, because of the multilingualism and openness of the Low Countries, a his- 
torical literary overview of this region that comprises only literature in Dutch 
will always fall short. Moreover, the choice for a particular language and for a 
specific language form in a literary text—including loanwords or not, adopt- 
ing a certain spelling or not, and so on—can hold much information for liter- 
ary historians, as the various texts studied here have demonstrated. Taking the 
chosen language for granted means disregarding a wealth of information. 

Attention to other languages and literatures was stimulated by the grow- 
ing competition between countries and languages. As demonstrated by 
remarks by the likes of Cornelis van Ghistele and Willem Silvius, a sense of 
rivalry was particularly felt towards the other language of the Low Countries, 
French. These texts also mention the native tongue of their contested sover- 
eign, Spanish, as well as Italian and the neighbouring (High) German. Because 
of its close genealogical relation to Dutch, some language debaters, such as 
printer Hans de Laet, proposed German as a potential donor of loanwords. 
Both De Laet and Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert saw German as being superior to 
and more developed than Dutch. These statements strongly suggest that by the 
second half of the sixteenth century, Dutch and German had grown into two 
separate languages in the minds of their speakers. The anxiety of deficit with 
regard to German is remarkable in light of later remarks by members of the 
Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft. They held quite the opposite view, namely that 
Dutch literature surpassed that of German. Feelings of competition were thus 
not necessarily unidirectional. 

Competition and comparison of different languages allowed insight into 
what was special and unique about the mother tongue and its literature. In the 
case of Dutch, for instance, it was the high number of monosyllabic words that 
stood out, as proposed by Johannes Goropius Becanus and his followers Heyns 
and Simon Stevin. Becanus further argued that the pronunciation of Dutch 
contained no extremes, making this vernacular the embodiment of the golden 
mean of languages. Moreover, comparison revealed positive elements in other 
languages that might be adopted in order to improve the native vernacular— 
for example, when Jacob van der Schuere proposed that Dutch follow Ronsard's 
advice for French spelling. The open attitude towards other languages, finally, 
also offered the possibility of finding inspiration in defences of other languag- 
es. Various arguments and concepts that marked the debates on French and 
Dutch in the Low Countries circulated throughout Europe at that time, such as 
the terms ‘illustration’, ‘grace’ ‘energie’/‘enargie’ and, of course, ‘scum’. In these 
cases, it is not always clear who scummed whose terminology, and Dutch does 
not seem to have been solely on the receiving end. 
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In light of the growing competition with other languages and the outbreak 
of the Dutch Revolt, the many instances where schoolmasters and printers 
supported their view on Dutch and French by referring to the notion of fa- 
therland obtain added significance. References to notions such as the greater 
good were not reserved excusively for cases where the Dutch language alone 
was used and defended. Whenever French, the other language of the region, 
was involved, similar claims could be made, inspiring Spiegel to praise Heyns 
as a soldier defending both tongues of the Low Countries. Moreover, language 
learning in general enjoyed a certain esteem, since it was seen as benefitting 
the patria. Feelings of patriotism, if not proto-nationalism, were expressed to 
an increasing degree, and they could be related to one or both languages of the 
Low Countries, or to the multilingual abilities of its inhabitants. 

Through their connection with the common good, the discussions on lan- 
guage frequently extended beyond the literary domain into the political and 
social field, connecting language history and literary history to political and 
religious history. Richard Verstegan demonstrated how, by denouncing the lan- 
guage use of the opposing party, these debates could be used for political pur- 
poses in the context of the Dutch Revolt. A similar method was applied on a 
larger scale by Marnix in the religious domain. By falsely accusing his Catholic 
opponents of having a defective grasp of and view on language, he made the 
discussions on language religiously relevant. Contrary to what Marnix suggest- 
ed, religious preference had no defining effect on one's opinion on language, 
one's ability to speak multiple languages, or one's ability to participate in the 
language debates: Spiegel was a Catholic, while Heyns became a Calvinist. 

As Marnix's wide language interests amply show, the discussions were more 
multifaceted than the sole topics of purification and uniformization to which 
they have been often reduced since Lode Van den Branden's monograph on 
the topic. The general fascination with language also dealt with, for instance, 
the histories of various languages and their genealogical relations, which were 
studied by Marnix, and the sound structures of different tongues examined by 
the rhetoricians. 

Furthermore, the focus on standardization and the wish to paint the lan- 
guage debates in black-and-white terms do injustice to the variety of opinions 
on the improvement of Dutch and French that were expressed by members 
of all the lieux studied here. Everyone was trying to find a golden mean, but 
there was no consensus about what these perfect middle forms of Dutch and 
of French, respectively, were. The defence and rejection of loanwords were 
supported with equally valid arguments; as a result, the topic continued to 
be discussed up to the present day. This period was marked by an apprecia- 
tion of or at least neutral stance towards variety, an appreciation that shaped 
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opinions on dialectal and orthographic diversity. A few exceptional individuals 
proposed regularization of spelling, but none of their proposals were widely 
adopted. These early modern source texts support the pertinence of the work 
of historical linguists who have looked beyond standardization alone. The 
concept of standardization is, just like Van den Branden’s triad of illustration, 
purification, and construction, insufficient to describe the sixteenth-century 
language debates: these notions do not do justice to the diversity of the at- 
tempts to improve and defend the Dutch language, let alone French. 

The broad scope of the discussions on language is reflected in the source 
texts used for this book. They cover a diverse set of genres, including school- 
books, dictionaries, psalters, satirical writings, poetry, and scholarly treatises 
on language as well as on seemingly unrelated topics, like anatomy and weight 
measurement.? The people behind them are equally diverse and certainly not 
restricted to academic environments either. The Persian-Germanic thesis, 
designed by humanists such as Justus Lipsius and Joseph Justus Scaliger, be- 
came known to Marnix as well as to rhetorician Govert van der Eembd. The 
ideas of Johannes Goropius Becanus gained a wide reception in Dutch- and 
French-speaking environments, leaving traces in the works of Heyns and Den 
Nederduytschen Helicon. 

Studying the classical languages was not reserved for academic scholars 
either. Both Matthijs de Castelein and the authors of the Twe-spraack were 
interested in the sound structure of Latin in comparison to Dutch. This ex- 
ample further illustrates the continuum existing between rhetoricians like De 
Castelein and those responsible for the Twe-spraack, where earlier scholars 
supposed a breach. Both were interested in classical and foreign examples. 
Both, furthermore, actively reflected on the question of which of those models 
could be followed to forge the Dutch language into a perfect shape while re- 
specting the form and structure of that vernacular. 

This study has further altered the general chronology of the discussions as 
perceived since Lode van den Branden's monograph on the topic. The starting 
point of the intensification of language reflection in the Low Countries has 
been advanced to the 1540s. According to Van den Branden, Jan Gymnick's Livy 
translation of 1541 was an early anomaly? However, several other important 
texts reflecting on language were created in this decade: Haschaert's work on 
French spelling of 1544; Lambrecht's 1546 Naembouck; and De Castelein's De 
const van rhetoriken, which was written in 1548. Van den Branden overlooked 


2 On anatomy, see: Valverda de Hamusco, Anatomie. On weight measurement, see: Stevin, De 
beghinselen der weeghconst. 
3 Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 16. 
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Haschaert as a supporter of French, and De Castelein as a rhetorician, but 
their cases prove that there was a continuity in the language reflections in the 
Low Countries from Gymnick onwards. The first, 1546 edition of Lambrecht’s 
Naembouck, currently preserved at Museum Catharijneconvent in Utrecht, 
was only rediscovered after Van den Branden's monograph was published. He 
knew the 1562 text on which he based his research was the second edition, but 
he assumed its predecessor had been printed between 1550 and 1553, as had 
been suggested by Lambrecht's modern editor René Verdeyen.^ 

While the first printed contributions to the language debates date from the 
15405, the topic was by then probably discussed widely. Oral discussions must 
have played a much greater part in the distribution of concepts and arguments 
than can now be determined. In addition, there are clues that suggest that 
some treatises on language circulated in manuscript form before being print- 
ed, both within and outside the region in which the language they targeted was 
spoken. This might explain the connections between Lambrecht and Jacques 
Peletier du Mans's work, between Heyns and Becanus's, and between Van der 
Eembd and Grotius's, before any of the latter texts were printed. 

The printed texts in question in all likelihood only reveal the tip of the 
iceberg that constitutes the discussions on the vernaculars in the sixteenth- 
century Low Countries, especially since various texts encouraged their readers 
to join their community of knowledge and debate. The dictionaries published 
by Plantin's officina are good illustrations of this principle. These texts fostered 
the early modern culture of knowledge production in vernacular environ- 
ments. More extensive analysis of surviving copies of texts like these is neces- 
sary in order to be able to determine to what extent readers actually obeyed 
these calls and engaged in studies of language by adding to dictionaries, gram- 
mars, orthographical treatises, and so on. 

The main conclusions of this book are not only relevant in case of Dutch, 
but also with regard to studies on the early modern debates on language in 
other European regions. The discussions on French, English, German, and so 
on have been studied largely from a monolingual perspective. The observa- 
tion that the debates in the Low Countries involved both French and Dutch 
and were mainly played out by plurilinguals in texts with a multilingual back- 
ground gives reason to revaluate the monolingual approach that has been 
applied to other regions. The debates on the form of the English language, 
for instance, need to be reconsidered in relation to French as well as Dutch. 
Ultimately, it would take the challenging task of writing an overview work with 


4 Verdeyen, Het Naembouck, xvii; Van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, 17; E. Cockx- 
Indestege, ‘The first edition of the Naembouck by Joos Lambrecht (1546). Quærendo, 1, 1 (1971). 
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a truly pluridirectional, multilingual scope to reveal the full interconnected- 
ness of the discussions on all these languages. 

To avoid the pitfalls of monolingual research, this book adopted a spatial 
approach. Four lieux form its pillars: French schools, Calvinist churches, print- 
ing houses, and chambers of rhetoric. While this spatial approach allowed 
the transcendence of linguistic confines, it also enabled a certain level of per- 
ceptivity towards the ways in which a particular professional, social, cultural, 
and even material context shaped the early modern reflections on language. 
Indeed, it has become apparent that each of the four lieux was marked by a 
focus on particular elements. 

Masters of French schools supported, from a professional standpoint, the 
traditional French spelling that allowed them to attract pupils to their schools. 
Nevertheless, they had much more innovative views on Dutch orthography, 
such as in the case of Jacob van der Schuere, who wanted to rid this vernacular 
of all superfluous letters. This insight is relevant for historians of education, 
who tend to describe schoolmasters as implementing rather than creating new 
ideas on language. Individuals like Van der Schuere and Heyns played an im- 
portant intermediary role between discussions in France and those in the Low 
Countries by including the ideas of French debaters in their French and Dutch 
publications. Whereas spelling was thus an important issue in educational cir- 
cles, loanwords were not. Schoolmasters responded to the language interests of 
their clientele by using eloquence rather than purity as a selling point for their 
teaching activities. 

In the newly forming Calvinist communities, the confrontations between 
different dialects and vernacular languages that intensified because of large- 
scale refugee movements stimulated attention to the ability of language to 
foster or hinder internal cohesion. The safe haven in London, where Marnix 
oversaw the creation of a bilingual community, provides an example of this 
growing awareness. Within the Calvinist community, juggling its different lan- 
guages, translation strategies were an important topic. The Calvinist psalm 
translations by Jan Utenhove, Petrus Datheen, and Marnix himself exposed 
and attempted to offer solutions to the religious consequences of language di- 
versity. Language was thus used to foster internal unity, but also to attack out- 
siders: in his Biénkorf and Tableav, Marnix falsely accused Catholics of having 
a faulty attitude towards language, helping to create a distorted image of the 
clergy that would have long-lasting effects. 

Printing houses were crucial nodes in the network of distribution on which 
the language debates depended. Plantin offered the public not only theoretical 
contributions to the discussions, but also tools that allowed them to take an 
active, inquisitive stance themselves, such as polyglot dictionaries that could 
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be used for comparative studies of the lexicon. It is remarkable that, with the 
exception of Plantin, so few calls were made in these environments for ortho- 
graphical uniformization. This is a topic with which this lieu has traditionally 
been connected by book historians and historians of language, but it seems 
to have been taken up by schoolmasters to a much greater extent. To sell their 
works, printers responded to the increasing competition with other languages 
instead. In contrast with schoolmasters, they did use the discussions on bor- 
rowing to their advantage, using promises of a loanword-free text in order to 
sell their works. 

Having passed from the classroom to the church and the corrector's room, 
the final visit to the chamber of rhetoric allowed this book to come full circle. 
In the chambers, individuals connected to the three previous lieux came to- 
gether to practice rhetoric— people such as the schoolmasters Heyns, Van der 
Schuere, and Jan Boomgart, and the religious men Matthijs de Castelein and 
Jan van Mussem. They demonstrate how strongly all these environments were 
connected. As places where individuals with an interest in the liberal arts con- 
vened to practise the art of rhetoric in Dutch, it is not surprising that virtually 
all topics of the language debates were on the agenda. In the domain of spell- 
ing, their extant calls to follow certain rules are more numerous than those by 
printers. Rhetoricians were not interested uniquely in Dutch. From their earli- 
est onsets onwards, the chambers were marked by an open mindset towards 
other languages and literatures, particularly French. 

Approaching the sixteenth-century literary culture of the Low Countries 
through the spatial parameters of lieux has proven to be a successful way 
to avoid the pitfalls imposed by modern national languages and borders. 
Nevertheless, it has its downsides; it forces other individuals to the margins. 
Even though the focus of this book isled by its four central lieux, it has therefore 
allowed space for short excursions to visit relevant individuals in the nearby 
surroundings. Without mentioning Tielman Susato and Johan Radermacher, 
for instance, this book on the sixteenth-century language debates would have 
been incomplete. 

An element that connects all four lieux is their geographical distribution. 
In each case, the balance of the geographical placement of the actors involved 
tilts towards the southern Low Countries, with Antwerp being the radiant 
centre of most language-related activity. While historians of Dutch language 
and literature have had a primarily hollandocentric focus on, for instance, the 
Twe-spraack and Den Nederduytschen Helicon, they neglected people such as 
Heyns. This focus on Holland and the so-called ‘Renaissance’ poets who al- 
legedly arose around the time of publication of De Eglentier’s trivium is not 
supported by the extant sources. Antwerp rhetorician Heyns and Amsterdam 
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Eglentier member Spiegel personify, through their personal relationship, the 
continuity that existed between the southern and northern regions of what 
essentially constitutes the cultural heartland of the Low Countries. In this cen- 
tral area, all the ingredients were present to set the language debates in mo- 
tion, most importantly an intense interplay between French and Dutch. 

The observation that multilingualism and an open mindset towards other 
languages and cultures marked the ways in which the inhabitants of this re- 
gion perceived their languages and community has consequences for mod- 
ern considerations of Dutch and Flemish culture. It is impossible to approach 
either as monolingual entities at any point in time. These strongly related 
cultures have both been shaped by a willingness to learn other languages, to 
interact and compete with other cultures, and to build on their example. To 
extrapolate Spiegel's statement: he who only speaks Dutch, does not speak it 
well. Multilingualism was and is a cornerstone of Dutch and Flemish culture. 
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Copia 109, 134, 155, 179, 182—185, 188, 204 

Corneille, Pierre 273 

Cornet, Séverin  74m80 

Correctors. See Proofreaders. 

Correspondence, language of 56, 62, 
63n122, 64n129, 77, 82n221, 86n234, 
87n242, 88, 129, 199, 202n37, 205, 
254—259 

Corrozet, Gilles 3u 

Cosmopolitanism 157, 160—161 

Coster, Abraham  144n6 

Coster, Jan de 144n6 

Coster Samuel 322-323 

Coster, Wouter de  144n6, 295 

Court, language of. See Aristocracy, 

language of 
Courtrai 89n251 
Cuypers, Sebastiaan 262 


Daeten, Petrus. See Datheen, Petrus 

Daets, Petrus. See Datheen, Petrus 

Dale, Jan van den  306n98 

Dante 13,109, 121, 128, 167n107 

D'Antioche, Jean 17, 18n48 

Danzig 45,47, 50, 100, 150n40 

Datheen, Petrus 195, 207, 214—222, 224—226, 
228-231, 233-235, 245-246, 335 

Dathenus, Petrus. See Datheen, Petrus 

Delft | 144n6, 158n63, 178n156, 201 

Dene, Eduard de 73, 285, 303, 306-307, 309, 
311-312, 329 

Denmark 105 

Desainliens, Claude. See Hollyband, Claudius 

Des Autels, Guillaume 62, 77n198 

Descartes, René 20, 328 

Desportes, Philippe 771198 

Deux Aes Bible 216 

Deventer 86,150n39 


D'Ewes, Sir Simonds  198n16 


417 


Dialectal variety xii, 21, 23, 34113, 39, 
48—51, 91, 106, 171, 211, 333 
Dictionaries. See Lexicography 
Diest 316 
Diglossia 39 
Diplomatic language 
Dodoens, Robert 
Dóle 199 
Dolet, Étienne 
281n134 
Donatus 17 
Dorat, Jean  77n198 
Dordrecht, Synod of 219 
Douai 46 
University of 77 
Dousa, Janus 77, 304n86 
Du Bartas, Guillaume de Salluste 101, 
263-264 
Du Bellay, Joachim — 2, 17, 750183, 78, 109, 
125-126, 131, 134n201, 167-168, 280n129, 
281, 300—301, 310-311, 324 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Robert 205 
Dunkirk 40 
Dutch. Passim, esp. 21-22 
Eastern dialects 49, 212, 214 
Dutch Revolt xiii, 19, 31, 39, 44—46, 64, 80, 
88, 90-91, 120, 198—200, 205, 242, 264, 
287, 325, 332 


87-88, 92 
257043 


106, 124—125, 167, 172, 191, 


East India Company  86n233 

Ederveen  220n126 

Edingen  41ni2 

Education of language 9,23, 29, 64, 66, 69, 
73-74, 82-84, 86n234-235, 99, 126, 
128n169, 129—130, 143-193, 203-205, 
256, 269—272 

Eeckeren, Catharyne van 

Eembd, Govert van der 
333-334 

Eglentier 78-79, 180-181, 20763, 274n109, 
298, 305-307, 312-313, 317, 319-322, 
324, 329, 336-337 

Elegantia 185 

Elizabeth 1, Queen of England 88, 9o, 129 

Eloquence 107,109, 130, 134, 144, 148, 156, 
159, 178—179, 182—184, 187—189, 193, 204, 
304, 319-320, 335 

Elyot, Sir Thomas 135n204 

Elzevierfamily 273 


202n37 
307—309, 324n183, 
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Emblems 33, 2811135 
Emden 46,198, 200, 211, 215 
Synodof 198 

Emulation 15, 70, 301 

Enargeia 310, 3110123 

Enargie | 309-312, 326, 329, 331 

Energeia 310-311 

England 46, 66n140, 67n145, 84, 86-87, 102, 
115, 122, 125, 130, 133—135, 141, 161, 165, 
168, 197-198, 200, 240, 250n10, 324 

English — 13, 16-17, 35, 39, 47, 771198, 80-81, 
82n221, 86—88, 90, 104, 108, 110, 114-115, 
121, 129, 133-135, 137n218, 140—141, 161, 
198, 201, 227, 232, 239n208, 244, 250n10, 
252, 325) 334 

Epictetus  151n43 

Erasmus of Rotterdam ` 61nu2, 101134, 
105-107, 244, 311 

Estiennefamily 126,184 

Estienne, Henri 11  61nu2, 85n232, 127, 
131-132, 135, 182, 186, 240 

Estienne, Robert 177 

Etruscan in 

Etymology 104,114, 16, 126—127, 138, 170, 
203n40, 267, 279, 297 

Exile communities 47, 197-198, 200, 
210—212, 214—215, 220, 335 

Experiments with language 28, 33, 101, 126, 
129, 175, 241, 283, 285-286, 292, 294, 
296, 303, 306-307, 309, 326-327, 
329-330 


Fabri, Pierre 140 
Fabrizi d'Acquapendente, Girolamo  34nn4 
Family of Love 19n56 
Farnese, Alexander 201n35 
Fascination with language 
13-14, 34, 36, 50, 71, 75, 93-94, 10-111, 
113, 141, 164, 171, 202, 249, 274-275, 
328-330, 332 
Female language 


xii-xiii, 1, 3, 9, 


32-33, 34, 64n129, 65-67, 
73-74, 99, 129, 145-146, 150, 152, 183, 192, 
202n37, 256—257 

Fischart, Johann 104 

Flanders 20-21, 38, 40—43, 49, 50, 53-55, 68, 
116, 139n227, 150n39, 214, 260, 286-287, 
297, 316, 323n178, 324 

Dialect of 48-50, 171, 268 


INDEX 


Flood 100 

Florence 95, 121, 136 

Florianus, Johannes 191 

France 44,52, 54, 70, 84n229, 105, 130-133, 
137, 141, 166—167, 169—171, 177, 186, 200, 
217—218, 235, 240, 266, 282, 295, 303, 
307, 318, 329 

Franconian n7 

Francophonie 22 

Franeker, university of 203 

Frankenthal 46, 215 

Frankfurt ` 47, 150, 215 

Frankish, Old 305 

Frederick 11, Holy Roman Emperor 

French. Passim, esp. 22 

Friesland 21, 43, 49, 52, 330 

Frisian 21, 48-49, 171, 186, 330 

Frisius, Laurentius  102n38 

Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft 
140—141, 331 


101n34 


136-137, 


Galle, Philips 96-97 

Garnier, Jean 177 

Gascoigne, George 134 

Gaule, Amadis de 269-270, 272 

Gdansk. See Danzig 

Genealogy of languages 94, 113-117, 168, 184, 
186, 198, 203, 246, 262, 297, 302, 308, 
320, 331-332 

Geneva 194,199, 235, 240 

Genevan Psalter 195, 207—211, 214-216, 
218-222, 224, 231, 234 

Genius 18n48, 28n96, 109, 310-311 

Germanic, Old 17, 305 

German, High 21-22, 34-35, 47, 49, 
63-64, 74, 771198, 80-81, 88, 93, 99, 
103, 108, 118, 121, 123, 129, 135-137, 
139-141, 147, 170, 181, 198, 201, 212, 
214, 220, 227, 252, 258—260, 262, 
279, 299, 331, 334 

Germany 46,64, 77n195, 83n223, 84, 93, 104, 
130, 135-137, 140—141, 147, 150n40, 
152—153, 181, 197—198, 200, 202n38, 260 

Gessner Conrad 100,121, 257n43 

Gestural communication 33 

Geuzen. See Gueux 

Ghelen, Jan van 268 

Ghent 91, 181, 210, 214, 260n52, 267, 288, 290 
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Ghistele, Cornelis van 69, 123, 296, 299, 331 
Ghistele,Joos van 259-260 

Gillis, Aernout 160n73 
Gillis, Marcus Antonius 
Go-betweens 


151n43, 281n134 

23, 36, 1231143, 158, 192, 
209n75, 233, 259, 290, 330 

Goedthals, François 279-281 

Golden Spurs, Battle ofthe  89n251 


Gothic 112, 16-117, 203 


Grace 109, 125, 132, 183, 280-282, 298-299, 
331 
Grammar 110, 148, 309, 334 


Dutch 87,159, 177-179, 289, 298, 
305-306, 309, 312-313, 315-316, 
319-320, 327 
English go 
French 32,127,144, 147, 149, 156-158, 162, 
164-165, 169, 176—178, 191, 270, 280n129 
German  136,139n227 
Latin 108 
Spanish 63-64 
Grammay, Gerard 255-256 
Grand tour 65, 76, 199 
Gravelines 40 
Great Privilege 55 
Greece 68 
Greek 19,24, 71, 99, 107, 108n76, 119n120, 124, 
128, 131, 135n206, 155, 186, 195, 201, 
203040, 204—205, 207, 211, 216, 225, 235, 
243-245, 250—253, 275, 277, 279, 281, 
300—302, 307, 324n183 
Groningen 43,86 

University of 771198 
Grotenhuys,Johan ten 322n175 
Grotius, Hugo ` 79n206, 116, 307-309, 334 
Gucht, Adriaen vander  170n125 
Guelders  21n61, 42-43, 11 

Dialect of 48 
Guelders, Mary of 42 
Guelders Wars 44, 88 
Gueux 45 
Guicciardini, Lodovico 83n223, 156 
Guild of Saint Ambrose 152, 160, 276 
Guillemeau, Jacques 771197 
Gymnick, Jan 257-262, 282, 333-334 


Haarlem 47, 149n34, 150, 185, 218n125, 307, 
316 


Habsburg, house of 19, 43, 47, 62, 264, 325 
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Haecht, Willem van 294 

Hainaut 41112, 42-43, 46, 51, 53, 74n80, 
132n189, 144, 160, 169, 1821178, 199 

Halle 41ni2 

Hamburg  46,150n40 

Hamon, Pierre 271n96 


Hanseatic League — 21, 47, 82n221, 84, 86, 87 
Harduwijn, Justus de 299-301 
Harmony, musical 208, 234-235 


Hart, John 134-135, 239n208, 240 

Haschaert, Peter 165-167, 170, 175, 333-334 

Haschart, Pierre. See Haschaert, Peter 

Hebraica veritas 

Hebrew 24, 99, 101-103, 135n206, 155-156, 
186, 195, 201, 205, 207, 209, 216, 220—225, 
229, 231, 235, 243, 246, 251-253, 279, 
308 

Heemskerck, Jacob van 80 

Heemskerck, Maarten van 96-97 

Heere, Lucas d' 70-71, 207n63, 210n85, 
222n138, 232 

Heerenberg,'s 100 

Heidelberg 

Heinsius, Daniel 78, 328 

Helvigius, Andreas  139n227 

Henry viri, King of England 129 

Hercules | 61,131 

Herodotus 101n34 

Hervet, Gentian 236-238, 244-246 

Heule, Christiaen van 178, 228 

Heuter, Pontus de 164, 254, 274 

Heyns, Peeter 1, 15, 19, 23, 27, 30, 32-33, 36, 
45-46, 49, 65-66, 71, 80, 84, 96, 99, 103, 
115, 144—146, 148—162, 165, 168, 176-181, 
183, 186, 191—192, 198, 218n125, 250, 
262—263, 271n96, 285—287, 289-296, 
303, 311-313, 325, 329-336 

Heyns, Zacharias 154n51 

Hierarchy of languages 121-122, 185-186, 
300-301, 331 

Hillen, Karl Gustav von 140n234 

Holland 20, 21, 42-43, 46, 49, 55, 68, 72n170, 
272, 287, 323-325, 336 

Dialect of 48, 138n222, 171, 324-325 

Hollyband, Claudius 129 

Holy RomanEmpire 63 

Homer 135 


101, 209, 221—223, 234 


100, 214 


Hooft, Pieter Cornelisz. 
Horace 107,309, 318 


207n63, 322 
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Hout, Jan van 53, 57—58, 289n22, 294, 
304-305, 309, 314, 325, 328-329 

Hubert, Anthonis de 178 

Huguenots 129, 235 

Humanists 4, 19, 30-31, 87, 117, 126, 139n227, 
140—141, 143, 156, 201-203, 235, 244, 275, 
284, 288, 298, 307, 309, 319, 326 

Hundred Years War 38 

Huygens, Constantijn 87n242 


Ickelsamer, Valentin 135 
Iconoclastic Fury 45, 194, 199 
Teper 55, 233 
Île-de-France 
Dialectof 51, 83 
Illustration of languages 
Imitatio 70-71 
Imperato, Ferrante 114 


1-3, 167, 331-332 


Ingenium 303, 310 

Inkhorn controversy 133-135, 141, 325 
Inter-animation of languages 8-9 
Intermediary language 69,103, 221, 259 


Irenicism 100, 160-161 
Irish 88 
Italian 13, 15-16, 24, 340114, 35, 39, 63-65, 


69, 74—76, 80, 86, 88, 90, 99, 123, 128, 
132—133, 136, 138n219, 156, 182, 186-187, 
201, 205, 227, 240, 252, 256, 258, 260, 
269, 299, 331 

Italian Wars 19, 44 

Italy 52, 65, 67, 76, 128, 137, 156, 167, 199 

James rv, King of Scotland 101n34 

Jargon 9,53, 58-62, 85, 108 

Jerome 101, 124n145 

Jesuits 83n223 

Junius the Younger, Franciscus 115, 17 

Jurisdiction, language of 38, 43, 53, 58-62, 
262 


Keere, Hendrik van den 258-261, 282, 314 


Kempe, Andreas 102n41 
Kersouwe 314 
Kiechel Samuel  83n223 


Kiliaan, Cornelis 
277-279, 281 


253, 267-268, 275, 


Laet, Hans de 261-262, 331 
Laet, Johannes de  n5n103 


INDEX 


Lambrecht, Joos 1,1116, 23, 29, 32, 48, 99, 
138, 143, 152046, 165-166, 170n125, 
171—172, 184—185, 191-192, 212, 250, 261, 
265-266, 282, 314—315, 333-334 


Landjuweel 
Antwerp 1561 292, 294n50, 299, 315-316 
Ghent1539 288,290 


Language awareness 21, 28-29, 35, 44, 47, 
71, 91, 118, 144145, 163, 195-196, 206, 
214, 245, 249, 251, 277—278, 282 

Language change 106, 114, 117, 166-167, 169, 
213, 226, 231, 282 

Language manuals 66, 69, 81, 83-85, 
86n234, 89-90, 107, 110, 134, 143-193, 
250, 252, 268—274, 202 

Language question 13-14 

Lannoy, Josine de 202n37 

La Porte, Maurice de 162 

Latin. Passim 

Kitchen 243 

Latin and the vernaculars — xii, 4, 13-14, 54, 
68, 104—110, 117, 133, 139, 141, 155, 161, 
182n178, 240-242, 258, 261, 302, 309 

Latini, Brunetto 95-96 

Laurier, Marius 50n60 

Leeuwarden  144n6, 185, 330 

Le Febvre, Pierre. See Fabri, Pierre 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 20,104 

Leiden 53,146, 185, 201, 250n10, 254, 289n22, 
294, 305 

University of 77-78, 87n242, 100, 116, 

253-254, 322 

Le Jeune, Claude 74n180 

Lemaire de Belges, Jean 

LeRoy, Adenet 42 

Le Roy, Louis 

Leupenius, Petrus 99 


132n189 
1170113 


Leuven xii, 63 
University of 199 

Levant 88n247 

Lexicography 61, 81, 82n221, 110, 136, 
138-139, 147—149, 167, 173, 1740143, 179, 
182-188, 202, 235, 249, 253, 267, 
274-281, 323-324, 334-336 

Liefvelt, Theodoor van 263-264 

Lieu 10-11, 27-33, 35, 130, 149, 179, 194, 
248-249, 282, 285, 289, 332, 335-336 

Life of languages 97,17 

Lille 41n12, 165-167 
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Limburg 43, 150n39 
Dialect of 48 

Lipsius, Justus 2n1, 77, 88, 106n59, 107, 116, 
1371216, 152, 203, 256, 305, 307, 333 

Literary language 7,27, 29n100, 31-32, 
68—72, 77-78, 185, 193, 202n37, 207n63, 
231-233, 283-329, 330-331 

Livre des mestiers 81 

Livy 20, 258-259, 261, 333 

Loanwords 1-4, 6, 17-18, 27, 53, 56—62, 67, 
80, 85, 88, 90-91, 92, 93-94, 107-108, 
120—121, 130—144, 156, 178—191, 193, 195, 
213—214, 226, 236-246, 257—258, 
261—264, 283-287, 290-292, 294—295, 
308, 312—313, 316-325, 329, 331-332, 
335-336 

London 121 197, 211, 215, 220, 335 

Low Germanic language continuum 47-48, 
50, 87 

Lubbertus, Sibrandus ` 203n45 

Luther Martin 52, 93, 124, 135-136, 208 


Luxemburg  41n12, 43 
Luxemburgish  4in12 

Luython, Glaude  82n221, 189-191 
Lyon 84n229, 127 


Macaronic writing 240 

Madrid 63 

Magnus, Olaus n2 

Malay 86n233 

Male, Zeghere van 74m179 

Malines 43, 293, 324 

Mander, Karel van 3230178 

Manilius, Ghileyn  222n138 

Manutius, Aldus 128 

Marnix, Jean of. See Toulouse, Jean de 

Marnix of Sainte-Aldegonde, Philips of 11, 
12, 15, 23-24, 31-32, 36, 45, 47-48, 65, 
67, 71, 76, 88, 110, 16-117, 180-181, 
194—207, 216, 218n125, 220-246, 256, 
307, 316, 319, 326, 328, 330, 332-333, 335 

Marot, Clément 167, 208-209, 210n85, 211, 
215, 2181125, 299 

Mary of Hungary, Governor of the 

Netherlands 8gn250 

Maximilian 1, Holy Roman Emperor 43 

Measure 133 

Meigret, Louis 
176, 177, 280, 282 


126-128, 131-132, 142, 172, 174, 
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Meissen 121 

Mellema, Elcie Eduard Leon 52, 81, 87-88, 
138, 144n6, 168n115, 185-187, 330 

Mercury 314 

Merode, Françoise of 66 

Merode of Pietersheim, Jean of 66 

Merode, Olivia of 66 

Meteren, Emmanuel van 114-115 

Meurier, Gabriel 84n229, 144-146, 160—161, 
163-164, 167—170, 176, 180, 183, 269-270, 


272 
Meyerus, Jacob  139n227 
Middelburg 150n39 


Migoen, Jacob 3191162 

Mijl, Abraham van der. See Mylius, Abraham 

Military language 38, 63, 80, 88-89 

Miscommunication 19, 96-07, 99 

Mithridates the Great, King of Pontus 
99-100 


Modesty topos 27,51, 256, 276 


Monolingualideal xii, 98-100, 104 

Monosyllabism 103, 111, 134, 141, 155, 301, 327, 
331 

Mons 163 


Montaigne, Michel de 

Montano, Benito Arias 

Montanus, Petrus 178 

Mont-Cassel 214 

More, Thomas xii 

Moretus, Jan 1 250 

Mostart, David 

Mulcaster, Richard 85n232 

Multilingual texts 100, 110, 149, 182, 189, 
274-275 

Münster, Sebastian ` 235n199 

Music 68-69, 72—76, 234—235 

Mussem, Jan van 285, 296—299, 303-305, 
309, 313-314, 318-319, 325, 328-329, 
336 

Mylius, Abraham 52, 100, 103, 117, 121, 
137n216, 203, 298 


76, 204n49, 289n22 
151n42, 253, 256 


1700125 


Naiveté 280-282, 302n80 

Namur 43 

Nassau, John of 203 

Nationalism 15, 56, 120, 134, 162, 247, 332 

Nederduytsche Academie 322 

Nederduytschen Helicon 143, 245, 249, 
323-324, 333, 336 
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Neologisms 18, 103, 131n186, 179, 240—241, 
287—288, 301, 306-307, 318 

Nicolay, Nicolas de  260n56 

Nivelles 41n12, 288 

Noot, Jan van der 
326 

Nova Zembla 80 


68, 71-72, 207n63, 232, 


Offermans, Christiaan 168, 180-181, 228 
Onomatopoeia 305 
Oosterweel, Battle of 
Orange, House of 64 
Orange, Mauritsof 79 
Orange, principality of 64, 295 
Orange, William of xiii, 45-46, 56, 64, 120, 
194, 200—203, 205-206, 295 
Orléans 122,302 
Ortelius, Abraham 
276, 293 
Orthography. See Spelling 
Ottoman empire 116 


45, 200 


103, 115, 151142, 152, 155, 


Oudenaarde 290,296, 314 
Oxford 122, 244 
Padua 199 


Palsgrave, John 

Panglossia 161 

Paradin, Claude 260 

Paratexts 32, 122, 129n178, 148, 157—159, 163, 
169, 176n149, 179, 184, 187-188, 209, 
248-249, 254-256, 258-259, 262, 
269-271, 273, 2740109, 279—281, 
299-300, 304, 314 

Paris 51181199, 311 

Dialect of 51 
Peace of 42 

Parma, Margaret of 44-45, 63, 199 

Parnassus 68 

Pathelin, Farce de maître | 139n228 

Patria 118-122, 141, 157, 161—162, 164, 192, 257, 
259, 332 

Patriotism 4-5, 31, 102, 118—121, 141, 157, 
161—163, 169, 192, 247—248, 250n10, 258, 
260-261, 263-264, 277, 332 

Peasants’ Revolt 89n251 

Peletier du Mans, Jacques 
192, 334 

Pentecost 98, 290 

Peregrinatio academica. See Grand tour 


129-130, 158n65 


127,142, 171-172, 


INDEX 


Perfect language 
162, 180, 186 

Périon, Joachim  186n195, 302 

Persian 1, 2n1, 116, 203, 253, 307-308 

Persian-German theory 116, 203, 307, 333 

Personal pronouns 180-181, 195n4, 212, 
226—228, 235 

Petrarca, Francesco. See Petrarch 

Petrarch 13, 121, 128, 299 

Philip 11, King of Spain 19-20, 44—46, 55, 63, 
88, 200n29, 201, 235, 242, 252-254, 295 

Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy 43 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy 43 


16, 102-103, 125, 154—155, 


Philology 77-78, 104, 117, 221, 225, 229, 235, 
281 

Phrygian 101n34 

Picard 48, 50-51, 302 

Plantijn, Christoffel. See Plantin, Christophe 

Plantin, Christophe u, 15, 19, 23, 32, 36, 
66n141, 74, 80, 84n229, 96, 110-112, 116, 
139, 147, 152—154, 157-159, 162-163, 167, 
187, 191, 210, 2230144, 232, 235, 248—258, 
262—282, 312, 323-325, 330, 335-336 

Plantin, Martine 256-257 

Plantin Polyglot. See Polyglot Bible 


Plato 163n86 

Pléiade 71166, 127, 131, 173, 231, 270, 300, 
303, 307, 310 

Plurilingualism 24, 54-55, 63, 65, 83, 89, 99, 
157-160, 201, 204, 227, 231, 246, 256, 290, 
296-298 

Poeta doctus 284, 304—305, 307, 309 


151, 156, 176, 179—180, 202n37, 207n63, 

231—232, 254, 267, 283 

Poland 200 

Polish 201, 227 

Polyglot Bible ` 223n144, 235, 253, 281 

Polyglot reputation 52, 82-83, 181, 298 

Portugal 84, 128, 150n40 

Portuguese  63n122, 80-81, 86n233, 128, 252 

Postel, Guillaume  97n16, 102, 260n51 

Prestige of languages 21,53, 64, 67-68, 123, 
133, 168, 236, 256, 260, 302 

Printing houses | 9, 29, 31, 36, 94, 11, 116, 
1271162, 128, 139, 152, 158n63, 187, 
247-282, 335-336 

Printing press 19-20, 228n161, 247, 264-265, 
315 

Priscian 


Poetry 


17, 158-159 
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Pronunciation 105-106, 126—129, 144, 
166-168, 171, 174, 182n178, 216, 266, 
269-272, 302, 314—315, 331 

Proofreaders ` 29n100, 152, 187, 250-251, 253, 
257 

Propaganda, Protestant 195-196, 199-200, 
206, 236—246, 332, 335 


Propertius 154n51 

Protestant paradigm 195-196, 244—245 

Proverbs 1,148, 160, 182-183, 238—239, 274, 
279-281, 305 

Psalms 31, 33, 48, 195, 198, 201, 206-231, 
233-234. 245 


Purification of languages 2—4, 14n37, 
130—141, 143, 149, 156, 178—191, 193, 213, 
226, 236—246, 261-264, 282, 291-292, 
294—295, 322—323, 332-333) 335 


Querelle de l'orthographe. See Spelling, French 
Questione della lingua — 13,15, 67, 121 
Quiccheberg, Samuel 13 

Quintilian 17, 309 


Rabelais, François 
1810175, 241 

Radermacher Maeyken  152n49 

Radermacher the Elder, Johan 87, 92, 112, 
152, 198, 201, 336 

Rambaud, Honorat | 128n169, 280n129 

Ramus, Petrus 105-106, 108, 127, 141, 204n49, 


101134, 126, 139n227, 


270, 312 

Raphelengius, Franciscus 116, 253 

Raphelengius the Younger, Franciscus 
232-233 

Rebuses 33,183 

Rederijck-kunst 312, 320-321 

Reformation 19,39, 91 

Regularization of languages 3, 95, 106, 122, 
143-144, 164-177, 195, 211, 231, 247, 250, 
265, 268, 285, 329 

Renaissance 4, 30, 68, 283-285, 290, 
304—305, 309, 313, 324, 336 

Republic of Letters 16-17, 12 

Reynard the Fox 191, 280 

Rhenanus, Beatus 103, 141 

Rhenen 220n126 

Rhetoric 106-109, 119, 133, 144—145, 155, 185, 
188, 204, 283, 288, 290, 296-297, 
303-304, 309-314, 320, 336 
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Rhetoricians 9, 21, 29-31, 33, 36-37, 68, 
73, 78, 94, 123, 143, 151, 180, 207n63, 
2221138, 249, 267, 274n109, 283-330, 
333-336 

Richelieu, Cardinal Armand Jean du Plessis, 

Dukeof 133 

Richness of language 107, 111, 113, 131, 133, 
155, 179, 181, 184, 186-187, 204, 238, 261, 
276, 283, 301, 306—307 

Riederer, Friedrich 135 

Riga 47,50n58 

Rinaldi, Paolo 201n35 

Rodenburgh, Theodore 

Rome 199 

Ronsard, Pierre de 127-128, 131, 170, 173-174, 
176, 270, 299, 302n80, 330-331 

Rooman, Gillis 218n125 

Roovere, Anthonis de 268 

Rouchy 50 

Rouen 140 

Rowlands, Richard. See Verstegan, Richard 

Rubroeck, Willem van 116n105 

Rudbeck, Olaus 102 

Ruling, language of 40, 53, 62-63 

Ruygh-bewerp | 312, 320 


322-323 


Saint Barbara, Chamber of  314n141 
Saint-Omer 40 

Sallust 18 

Salomon 148 

Sambix, Felix van 144n6 
Sambucus, Johannes 258n44 
Sasbout, Mathias 185n193, 187-188 
Saxony, Anna of 64n129 
Scaliger, Joseph Justus 


116, 254, 333 
Schinckel, Bruyn Harmansz. 


77, 87n242, nn4n100, 


158n63 


Scholar-printer 248, 282 
Schools 
Dutch 143, 276 


French 9, 29-31 33, 35-36, 66, 83-84, 
86n234, 94, 99, 130, 143-193, 276, 289, 
335 
Italian 86n234 
Latin 65-66, 151, 191, 204, 234n191, 
328 
Schoolbooks. See Language manuals 
Schottelius, Justus Georg 136-137, 139n227, 
140n234 
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Schrieckius, Adrianus 
Schuere, Jacob van der 


137n216 
151—152, 165, 170n125, 
1733174, 178, 191, 285, 289, 316-317, 
3231178, 331 335-336 
Scorel, Jan van  96n14 
Scottish 88, 121, 227 
Scribani, Carolus 83n223 
Scum 57,79, 95, 130, 136n207, 137-141, 182, 
185, 188, 226, 317-318, 324-325, 331 
Seconde rhétorique 288 
Sestich, Antoon van 't. See Sexagius, 
Antonius 
Seventeen provinces 
Seville 12 
Sexagius, Antonius 
Shibboleths 89n251 
Sidney, Sir Philip | 90,135 
Silvius, Cornelius 249n7 
Silvius Franciscus 249n7 
Silvius, Johannes  249n7 
Silvius, Willem 249-250, 258, 260—261, 282, 
331 
Smits, Anna 146,150 
Smyters, Anthoni 149, 151-152, 162-163, 165, 
1701125, 174—175, 179-180 
Sola scriptura 243 
Sonnet 70-71, 202n37, 231-232, 293, 294n47 
Sorbonne 199 
Souburg 201 
Sound structure of languages 
216, 220, 231—233, 333 
Spain 45,128,143, 200n29, 251 
Spanish 16, 24, 34n114, 35, 39, 63-64, 69, 
80—81, 88, 99, 123, 138n219, 201, 227, 
251-252, 256, 258, 260, 299, 331 
Speech communities 90, 118, 175, 184, 298, 
329 
Spelling 148, 248-250, 331, 333-336 
Dutch 132,57, 90, 143, 145, 164-166, 
170-176, 191-192, 254, 256—257, 
264—268, 273—274, 282, 285, 288—289, 
312-317, 329-331, 335-336 
English 129 


340113, 43 


58n98 


10, 73; 75, 207, 


Etymological 126-130, 166—169, 174-175, 
266, 273 
French 1, 36, 122, 125-128, 142, 144-145, 


165-176, 192, 249, 256-257, 264-274, 
282, 330-331, 333, 335-336 
German 129,170 


INDEX 


Italian 128 
Phonemic 
270-274 
Portuguese 128 
Spanish 128 


126—130, 168, 171, 173-175, 266, 


Speroni, Sperone 131 301 

Spiegel, Hendrik Laurensz. 57-58, 157-163, 
1781158, 188, 330, 332, 336-337 

Spirit of languages 109,310 

Stade 47,150, 218n125 

Standardization 6-7, 23, 27, 39, 56, 67, 122, 
142-143, 149, 247, 249, 265, 267-268, 
282, 285, 288, 312, 332, 336 

States-General 55-56, 201, 206 

States of Holland 57 

States translation 124, 201, 228 

Stevin, Simon 18, 79, 80n211, 92, 103, 133, 137, 
254, 301-302, 309, 331 

Stranger churches 197 

Strick, Maria 146ni5 

Susato, Tielman 68-69, 74-76, 336 

Swedish 

Sweetness of language 51 75, 326 

Switzerland 88, 100, 218 


102, 121 


Tallinn 47,50n58 

Terence 69,123 

Terminology xii, 6n16, 13, 18, 22, 24, 48, 
58-59, 61-62, 79, 92, 95, 108—110, 139, 
179, 280, 287, 303, 309, 331 

Tgoutbloemken  316n146 

Theatre 139-140, 148-149, 151, 283, 286, 292, 
307 

The Hague 146 

Thevet, André  77n197, 260n51 

Thirty Years War 136 

Thuys, Jacques 6on103 

Tiron, Antoine  66n141, 152n46, 250 

Tory, Geoffroy  139n227, 140, 166, 172, 
183n181, 243n226, 282, 302 

Toulouse, Jean de 45,199 

Tournai 43 

Tournes, Jean de 

Tours 252 

Translation 


84n229 


9, 69-70, 93, 100—101, 122, 138, 
145, 147-148, 151, 154—155, 162—163, 172, 
179, 187-191, 196, 244, 250, 256-260, 
262—263, 296, 299, 304, 307, 335 

Educational 170, 187-191, 296 
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INDEX 
Poetic 124-125, 189-191, 280 
Religious | 36, 124—125, 195-196, 198, 201, 


206—231, 233-234, 246, 335 
Verbatim 124-125, 189-191, 280-281 
Tres linguae sacrae 186, 195, 216, 242 
Trissino, Giangiorgio 128 
Tuscan 13,121 128, 132n189 
Twelve Years’ Truce 264 
Twe-spraack 29, 40, 50n58, 57, 60, 108, 
138n219, 159, 178, 254, 274, 281, 298, 
306-307, 309, 312-313, 316-317, 320, 
324, 327—330, 333, 336 
Typography 250-252, 255, 269, 272, 315 


Uppsala 102 
Utenhove,Jan 195, 207, 210—215, 217, 
220—221, 225-226, 229, 231, 234, 
245-2406, 316, 335 
Utrecht 43 
Dialect of 49 


Valckenborch, Lucas van 96n14 
Valckenborch, Marten 1 van 96n14 
Valenciennes 50,189 
Valerius, Adriaen 146n15 
Valerius, Magdalena. See Valery, Magdalena 
Valery, Magdalena 146 
Varenbraken, Christiaen van 170 
Varietas 109, 179, 188 
Velde, Jan van den 183 
Velpius, Rutger 263-264 
Velthem, Lodewijk van  89n251 
Venice 63n122, 199 
Vernacular learning 31, 36, 69, 78-79, 
274-281, 303-312 
Verroten, Jacob Willemsz. 228 
Versification 32, 284—285, 290-293, 311, 313, 
325-328, 330 
Iambic metre 231178, 232-233 
Isosyllabism 232, 284, 292-294, 311, 313, 
325, 328, 330 
Quantitative metre 
Syllabo-tonic metre 326, 328 
Tonic metre 232, 284, 291—294, 311, 313, 
325-328, 330 
Verstegan, Richard — 104, 115, 138n222, 140, 
198, 324-325, 332 
Vespasian 140 
Villers-Cotteréts, Ordonnance of  55n79 
Vilvoorde  316n146 


325-328 
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‘Vincit qui patitur 322-323 

Visscher, Roemer 289, 304n86 

Visual communication 33 

Vivere, Gerard de. See Vivre, Gerard de 

Viverius, Jacobus  144n6 

Vives, Juan Luis 143, 193, 262 

Vivier, Gerard du. See Vivre, Gerard de 

Vivre, Gerard de  144n6, 151n43, 176, 
181-182 

VOC. See East India Company 

Vondel, Joost van den 61-62, 99 

Vorsterman, Willem 266-267 

Vulcanius, Bonaventura 77,88, 117, 202-203, 
223n141, 228-229 

Vulgate ` 124n145 


Wachtendonck Psalms 

Waesberghe, Jan 1 van 

Waesberghe, Jan 11 van 187,273 

Walcourt, Étienne de 152n46, 250 

Walcourt, Steven van. See Walcourt, 
Étienne de 

Walloon 48, 50-51 

Webb, John 102 

Werve, Jan van den 53, 57n90, 57n94, 

60—62, 238n206, 262, 295n53 
Wesel, Convent of 219 


117, 305 
250, 270—273, 282 


West India Company  n5n103 
Whale 150n36 
Whetstone, George  90n258 


Whitsun. See Pentecost 

Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands 
64 

Wilhelmus 200n30 

Wijngaertrancken 307 

Wingen, Gotfried van 

Witte Angieren 316 

Word stress 215-216, 231-233, 326 

Wormhout 297 


211, 213 


Ymmeloot, Jacob 233 


Zeebout, Ambrosius 259-260 
Zeeland 20-21, 42-43, 46, 54n73, 55, 105, 
150039, 201, 287 
Dialect of 48-49 


Zesen, Philipp von 140n234 
Zierikzee  150n39 
Zuerius, Marcus 201 
Zutphen go 
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